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Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the 

district of Rangpur. 


PART I— THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I — Area and boundaries. 

1. Area. — The district of Rangpur 
is in shape an inverted triangle lying 
between 25'-’ 3' and 26° 19' north lati- 
tude and 88° 44' and 89° 53' east longi- 
tude. It is bounded on the north by the 
state of Cooch Behai-, on the west by 
the districts of Jalpaiguri and T)inaj- 
pur. on the south by Bogra, and on the 
east by Myinensingh and the province of 
Assam. The total area is 3,607-35 
square miles. The area thana by thana 
is : — 



Sq. 


miles. 

Sadar subdivision 

... 1,163 60 

Gangachara 

81-89 

Rangpur 

123 15 

Badargahj^ 

165-99 

Mithapukur 

199-08 


Gaibandha subtyvision 

Sq. 

miles. 

• 

836 *42* 
< 

Sundarganj , ., 

161 -45 

Sadullapur 

89-91 

Gaibgndha 

123 94 

Palashhari 

73-78 

Gobindagauj 

177 -77 

Saghata 

88-32 

I’hulchhari 

121 -25 

Thana jurisdiction. — The 

thanas 


were established liv regulation XXTl 
of 1793. Since then they have^under- 
gone consideralile changes and transfers 
have been made to and from other dis- 
tricts. 'I'he principal changes are 
summaristM below : — 


Pirgachha 

99 62 

Pii’ganj 

1.58-82 

Kaunia 

57 -11 

Kaliganj 

166-83 

Hatibandha 

• 

111 11 

Nilphamari subdivision 

634 41 

Domar 

96-85 

Dimla 

126-95 

Jaldhaka 

125 84 

Nilphamari 

135 -48 

Kishoreganj 

102 31 

Saidpur 

46 -98 

Kurigram subdivision 

972 92 

Lalmonirhat 

131 -27 

Fulbari ...* 

50 -20 

Nageswari 

• 171 -88 

Bhurungamari 

91 -22 

Kurigram 

106 11 

Ulipur 

212-84 

Chilmari 

110 -32 

Rahumari 

99 08 


No. 

Thana.*< in 

1037 

Changes in 
jnriKfilrtion. 

• 

Presimt thana. 

• 

1 

K< it wall or 

MahtmuiJ or 
Uungiiur. 

Origitiallv situated at 
.Maliiizanj (Old Kang* 
purl it removed 

til ifh present site 
in wiieii the 

station quitted 
Mahiganj. Mnhiizanj 

M H.s made a sept-rate 
(iiaiui. In 1 91 ft Mini 
19) Ganguehara waa 
formeti out of Kot- 
wall. Mahiguiij 
aholislied and Pir* 
gnehlm ami Kaunia 
funned. 

Rangpur. 

(o'lngacliara. 

Kaunia. 

Pirguciitia. 

2 

Martazaganj or 
Dliap. 

as luovi-ti 1 m .Nlshet’ 
ganj ahtiiit 1831) and 
ai'oii.shed in l87.», 
lieing rephu’tMl t»y 
Kotwaii. 


3 

KiiniiirgunJ 

Suiiseqneiitly UHlUnl 
BcidarganJ. 

HadargatiJ. 

4 

Darw-anf 

I8^4 moved to Mlpiia^ 
marl a)kd 1922 Suhl* 
pur ftirmed. 

Nilphamari. 

•Saidpur. 

5 

Uantni 

A1>oli.s)M-d in 18ft3. 
INirtlon on tlie east 
of Teesta he* 

came Forunhari and 
on tile wt'st hecame 
.lahlliaka. 

Ja^iluika. 

ft 

Dimla 

111 1914 s)ih(iivid(>d into 
Kishon'giuij and 

Donmr and inauzaa 
from .ialdlmka and 
Niipluiinarl added 
t.o two latter thaiias. 

KiahofegauJ. 

Domar. 

Dimla. 

7 

8 

SaiivHHikatA . . 

KAkirganJ 

j-Now iib«la)paigiirl. 


9 

i 

ForunBurf 

Ill 1875 reinovetl to 
Kaliganj and in 
1918 wulHllvided 

Into Kaliganj and 
Hatibandha. 

Kaliganj. 

Hatibandha. 

• 


9 



2 


No. 

TIinii.'LS iti 
M»37. 

(MmrgPH in 

jiiriKtlictJoii. 

Dreneiit Tlmiia. 

Ill 

BoniLiivi 

Ilciiiovod to Ktilauliut 
in U70 and to UU 
luiinmmi in HMl 
and snBdlvidefl in 
M»ll Into Kulliari 
ari*t l.a]iiioiilrlint. 

iailnionirluit. 

KuRiari 

11 

NtL'CNW.in 

f 

SiilMlivided in DU.'* 
iiitd Nugt'Mwari and 
llhiiniiigatiif ri. 

Nagwaarl. 

Khiirniigainarl. 

Hi 

13 

riipiii 

rliilnistri 

] .SiiLdivided in DM4 

V into Uiipiir. Kahn* 

.1 Jiiarl and < 'liilmari. 

I'llmir. 

Kanuinari. 

t'hilinuri. 



t reated in 1.875 out ol 
of Ulipiir and .Nages- 
wari on formation Ilf 
the Milidivisioii. 

Knrigraiii. 



Ureated in Im 7.5 out of 
Ktyiwanigani. 

Sundergaiij. 

14 

SadMlIiipiti- 


Saduilapur, 

1.5 

t 

l;hi>\\aiiigaiij . . 

I'-i?.'* nansn*ired to 
ttaiBaiidha. siitiMe- 
MKcntly named 

GaiitMiidlia and aiiB- 
divided in DM4 into 
O.iLaniilia and , 

Pliuleldinri. 

Daihaiidha. 

Dhulehhari. 

16 

Jiewaiigaiij 

|.*<21 IraiislVrn'd to 
Bogra. .\owinMy- 
lacn.diigli. 


17 

GoLiiidagaiij . . 

1821 transferred D* 
Bogra. 1871 re- 

transferred to Kaiig- 
piir and in Dhl.‘i 
sididivhled into 

0 tfoldndagunj and 

Sjigliata and in DMB 
UoltiuilaKanj 
flirt tier Mi|l*divided 
into Coiiiiidauunj 

anil Dalasi mrl. 

Mohiitdagaiij. 

Dalnshari. 

•Sagiiaia. 

lA 

BagdilJii . . 1 

.-\iioll.s||ed ill 18(18 oil 
the redistrlliiifloii of 
Mie jiiri.sdietions. 



Klietlul 

17119 transferred to 

Dinajpiir and t lienee 
to Bogra, 



llnlifa 

1799 transferred to 

Dinajpiir. c 


21 

Saliel .'Hnj 

iroiti Difittjpiir ; 
id 171>'.».) I 

'i 

i 

I 

1802 moved to Moloiig 
mid then made an 
^ll^^|M^^t iiuder Mahi- 
ganj. TiiPii TO- 

i created in plaee of 
Bagiliiar in l868 

and in J87;'i moved 
to Mitlinpiikiir. 

Mithapiikiii. 

22 

Pirgaiij j 

tf riidxji 

Imiii Dinajpiir 
in ITii'-i). 


DirganJ 


The following thniins were transfer- 
red 1,0 lisingpnr in 1801 tmd subsequent- 
ly retransferred to dalpaiguri or 
Assam: (1) lloda. (2) Patgram. (3) 
Dhuhii. (4) Kaiigamati. (5) Kai'aihari. 

S. Cooch Behar boundary. -The 
State of (loocli Behar had been pre- 
viously surveyed, hul the maps wei'e to 
Ix' subject to readjustment at the time 
of tlie Bangjnir Survey. Two prob- 
lems re(|uired solution ; the survey and 
demai cation of ilie main lw)tindarv and 
the demarcation of the detached chhits 
or enclaves of Cooch Beliar within Rang- 
pur and of Rangpnr within Cooch Be- 
har As the su*’vev progimsed in 
Rangpur, it became clear that a bound- 
ary commission would be necessary to 
reconcile the numerous discrepancies 
that were found in almosi, every mama. 


A commission was act«rdiiigly appoint- 
ed consisting of the Settlement Officer, 
Rangjmr. and a representative of the 
State. The instructions to the Coin- 
missio7i wei’e to follow the principles 
laid down in the .lalpaignri-Cwch Be- 
har ('ommission of 1019. .\cctudingly 
work was commenced early in 1934 and 
the entire maiTi boundary and three 
large and important enclaves, namely, 
Batrigachh and Uttar Bansjani of 
Rang[)ui‘. and Dakui'hat Dakinir Ku- 
thi of C(K>ch Behar. were demarcated 
by ferro -con Crete pillai's and all 'the dis- 
putes decide<l. The chhit lands or en- 
claves wej'e nut demarcated then as it 
was at lirst proposed to interchange 
them and thus leave a clearly defined 
boundai-y. This wrjuld undoubtedly 
have facilitated administration and 
saved a good deal of expense. Unfor- 
tunately local opinion was strongly 
against this proposal and so it was drop- 
ped. and early in 193.5 the commission 
met again and the enclaves w'cre all de- 
marcated and disputes adjuste<l. 

4. Assam boundary. The district 
lK»undarv marches with .A.ssam from the 
trijunction of Rangpui’. Uooch Behar 
ami (jualpara in the Jiorth to the tri- 
junction of Mymensingh. tlaro Hills 
ami Rangpur in the soiith. For a con- 
siderable distance it runs through a 
maze of shifting char lands and rivers 
where pciinanent demarcation is impos- 
sible and distinctive landmarks are so 
few that the relay of boundaries can 
otdy be d(»ne thiough an expert agency. 
The inevitable re.sult of these conditions 
was that the powerful estates on either 
side of the bonier encroached deeply in- 
to each others lands until the boundaries 
laid dow'Ji bv the revemue surveyors 
(I'eniberton of Rangpur iti 1855-57 and 
Kelso of Goalpara in 1851 53) were, for 
practical |)urpo.ses. eompletely ignored. 
The pi»siiion was further complicated 
by the fact that (’liandra's maps, which 
were w'idely u.sed by district officials, 
followed art inde])endent boundary sur- 
vey made by MacDonald in 1875 and in 
many places deviated (considerably from 
l)olh Pemberton and Kelso. An agi’eed 
and settled iKmndary line was im|)era- 
live and the Dirextoi- of Land Records, 
Bengal, instructed tlie SettlemeTJt Offi- 
cei' ti> draw up a report based on locial 
ineju tries and adopting as far as pos- 
sible the t)rinciple that the interprovin- 
cial boundary should be (onterminous 
with the boundary of a Rangpur estate 

*The report is reproduced ‘n Appendix TT. 
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on one side and a Goalpaia estate on 
the other. The Government of Assam 
appointed an officer to watch the pro- 
ceedings on tlieir behalf. The bound- 
aiy eventually approved was based 
either on the Kangpur revenue survey 
line as modified by present possession or 
on one of the compromise lines which 
had resulted from litigation between 
the rival estates on either side of the 
lx>rder. Mr. O’Doners line (Kasirn- 
bazar-Gouri)>ur arbitration) was ac- 
tepted as fai' .south as Kulumankular 
Char, police-station Nageswari. It 
follow’eil Pemlierton’s revenue survey 
line closely and where it was broken 
owirig to estates other than Kasimbazar 
intervening on the Rangpur side, Pem- 
berton was adopted. Then came a 
large area of Hhitarband estate where 
there was no arbitration line but a 
High C'ourt decretal line (1887-88), the 
1 ‘esult of prolonged litigation lietween 
the lihitarband and Gouripur estates. 
To have f<»l lowed this would have in- 
volveil a <on.sideral)le loss of territory 
for Bengal as the line ran far to the 
west of Pemlierton. Pemberton’s lin? 
was consequent Iv adopted. South of 
Bhitarband. Kasimbazar estate recom- 
mences and a« long as it marches with 
Gauri})ur, O' Deuel's line exists. The 
line, however, is much lo the west of 
Bemljerton ani^ .so Pemlierton was again 
followeil. On the .\.s.sam side the 
Kaniib.ari estate falls to the south of 
(Jauripur. The (piarrels Itetween the 
estate and Kasimbazar resulted in a 
conqiromise line being relaid in 1919. 
'fhis line wav demarc, ated by pillars and 
actually ran down the gap between 
I’emberton and Kelso which in this 
stretch .showed considerable di.scre|)an- 
cies. This continued to the north of 
mauza Pahartali. polii-e-stat ion Rahu- 
mari, and w.as adopted. For the small 
remaining ))ortion there was a line 
known as O’Donel s Garo Hills Demar- 
cation (1904). This followed a parti- 
tion lietween the 4 annas and 12 annas 
divisions of the Karaibari estate. As. 
however, administration liad long been 
carried on in accordance with this line 
it was followed as the bouinlarv [ rn/r 
Appendix 1((»)1- • 

5. Mymensingh boundary. ~ Prom 
the south-east cornel- of polic*e-.station 
Rnhumari to tlie south-east corner of 
police-station Saghata the boundary 
abuts on Mymensingh. During the sur- 
vey of the latter district in 1910 maps 
were prepared up to the left or eastern 
bank of the T^ranmaputra and during 


t 

the supplementary diara survey of 1914, 
in which a number of Kangpur mauzas 
were surveyed, they were prepared up 
to the right or wesfei'ii bank of the 
river. Tne inter-district lioundary w^s 
shown as the centre of the. main 
.stream. The river subsequently shifted 
its course some Tniles westward leaving 
behind a characteristic maze of stream- 
lets, sandy wastes and chars, some of 
which in a few years became valuable 
cultivable land.' The (Collectors of 
Ixith districts and the Settlement Officer 
proposed that the old Mymensiqgh line 
should be relaid and adopteul as the 
boundary, but Government ruled that 
the principle that the midstream of a 
large river should ordinarily form# the 
lx)undary, must he adhered to. * Fur- 
ther representations were .sent up and 
the matter remained under correspon- 
dence lor a long time. It was ultimate- 
ly reali.sed that the administration of 
the large block of Rang^iui- that had re- 
formed on the Mymensingh side would 
be very difficult indeed from Dewanganj 
police-station and the boundary was re- 
vised. Where sand and w'ater was 
found the Myinensingh boundary was 
i-elaid and aclopted as the village lx)un- 
dary, where cultivation was found, the 
boundary \jas to be modified by pre.sent 
possession. Actually no moiiilication 
was found necessai-y as the proprietor 
of the Patiladaha estate was in posses- 
sion in both districts \ rtd'- .VppeUdix 

mi 

1). Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur bound* 
aries. — Some detached fragments of 
Rangpur mauzas were found within the 
ueignhouriiig districts of dal]»aiguri 
and Dinajjiur and in a similar manner 
fragments of these districts oct-uned 
within Rangpur. The.se wei-e all ma|)- 
ped as sepai-ate chaks by the thakbast 
survey and, as in the case of the Cooch 
Behar chhifs\ civil and criminal juris- 
diction was determined by the pai-ent 
district. For some reason these chlilts 
had been neither snrve\ed noiw inter- 
changed during the Jalpaiguri district 
ojterations : Dinajpur had not then been 
taken up. Tt was decided to make the 
exchange immediately. The Rangpur 
chhits in Dinajpur were transferred to 
that district and left for the Settlement 
authorities of Dinajpur. Rungpur 
chhits in Jalpaiguri* were surveyed and 
the maps and records made ovei- to the 
l^eputy Commissioner, Jalpaiguri, 
whilst the chhits of Dinajpur* and Jal- 
paiguri lyin|f within Riingpur were 
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transferred to Rangpur and incorporat- 
ed with the records, [for notifica- 
tions, vide Appendix 1(d) J • 

In the southern half of the western 
boundary the revenue surveyor had fol- 
lowed , the river Karatoa. Unfortu- 
nately in some places wjiere the Dinaj- 
pur surveyor had taken the midstream 
as the boundary, the Rangpur surveyor- 
had included the entire river within 
Rangpur and vice versa. The reasons 
for this could not be traced. The re- 
sult was to accentuate the boundary 
disputec which are always wont to oc- 
cur in the iieighbourhood of an unstable 
river like the Karatoa. As the Rang- 
pur sui-vey preceded that of Dinajpui- 
by tw-^o years and "there appeared to be 
no reason why it had not been followed, 
it was adopted as the de jure boundary 
and modified according to present pos- 
session. 


Physical features. 

7. General appearance. — As a dis- 
trict Rangpur is more pleasing to the 
eye than most. Its fertile soil noui-ish- 
es a variety of crops which break the 
monotony so characteristic ‘of (u-dered 
paddy cultivation whilst its well-mark- 
ed natural divisions afford a pleasant 
diversity of sc'eiiery. In the north-w'est 
the landscape is open with long stretch- 
es of rolling sandy grassland seamed 
with dried up river beds and interspers- 
ed with scattered homesteads and clumps 
of featliery bamboos. It is well above 
flood level and the houses of split ImmlxM) 
and thatching grass are built flush with 
the ground witlicmt plinths. Their 
freedom from jungle and undergrowth 
differentiates them from homesteads 
elsewhere in the district. As the Tista 
is approached on the east the level of the 
land falls and betimes a veritable maze 
of old river beds. Beyond the river and 
its stretches of sandy char the characrter 
of the country changes. The soil be 
comes heavier, the land still lower and 
the old water courses are marked by a 
series of bits fringed with reeds and 
jungle. These are sometimes covered 
with floating vegetation in which case 
they afford cover to innumerable wild 
fowl. Towards the Brahmaputra^the 
lands! again become more open and sandy, 
though not so elevated as in the nortti- 
west and much more closely cultivated. 
Here is grown much of the mustard 


which adds sucdi a pleasing colour touch 
to the land-scape in the months of 
December and January. The principal 
jute area lies to the south-east. Here 
the country is open evincing by its large 
tin-roofed homesteads and orchards of 
graceful betel-nut palms, evidence of past 
prosperity. In Saghata the pressure on 
the land occasioned by heavy diluvion 
has resulted in intensive cultivation and 
more compact village sites. The cen- 
tral area, round Rangpur, is liberally 
supplied with untidy jungly patches 
and unkempt fields surrounded by ails 
covered in thatching grass. South- 
wards. the central area lying between 
the sluggish cx)ur.ses of the Nalea and 
the Ghaghat is heavily waterlogged and 
bears testimony to the local tradition 
that it marks the course of a once 
mighty river. On the extreme west the 
aspect I'hanges once moi-e. This is an 
area of old alluvium marked by stiff i-ed 
soil and a profusion of big trees which 
here rephu^e the |)reponderance of the 
bamboo. Boi*dering on Dinajpur there 
are still uncleared stretches of .stunted 
sal jungle where leopards abound, 
l-'iirther south, approaching Ghoraghat, 
scrub jungle prevails. Through- 
out, tlie open areas are culti- 
vated with [)addy. The homesteads 
are built to withstand the burning 
paschi which blows from the uplands of 
Bihar in March. April and May. They 
have thick mud walls, high plinths and 
heavy overhanging eaves. The khiyar 
soil of this area enables c(H) 1 houses to 
be made from mud. 

The scenery of the Brahmaputra is 
unique. In the cold weather the mass 
of char lands is many miles broad, in- 
tersected by innumerable channels of 
the river some wide and deep enough 
for the river steamers plying between 
Calcutta and Assam, others small and 
.shallow where communication can be 
established only by country boat. The 
prociess of formation and destruction of 
the land is always going on. New 
chars fir.st appear when the heiivy silt- 
laden river subsides after the monsoon. 
They are., then low banks of silver sand. 
Gradually a thin layer of silt is deposit- 
ed and a few tamarisk bushes take 
root. In two or three years they are 
covered and the foi-mation proceeds 
apace as they .serve as a barrier to hold 
up the silt of the river. By this time 
the first of the char dwellers will have 
arrived and erected his ramshackle hut 
and goaJhari in a sm&ll clearing. For 
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a year or two a precarious living is 
scratched from the sandy soil but gradu- 
ally regular crops of aus, china and kaon 
begin to appear. The immigration in- 
creases, more land is cleared and soon 
the semblance of a village arises. The 
older the char, the more established the 
village which generally straggles along 
the nigh ridge of some dried up khal 
or nuUah and (*an easily be picked out 
by the characteristic clusters of banana 
trees. The houses are invariably 
thatched and built of split bamboo or 
jute sticks. They are perched on high 
plinths alongside capacious cowsheds 
where the cattle are tethered when the 
pasture lands are inundated by the 
monsoon floods. The process of dilu- 
vion is at work at the same time and 
hundreds of acres of old established 
char are sometimes washed away in one 
season by some vagary in the course of 
the river. So big are the changes that 
a touring oflicer travelling in two suc- 
cessive seasons may very easily lind him- 
self completely baffled by the topo- 
graphy. During the rain the scene 
changes and the river is one vast sheet 
of water with here and there the higher 
portions of the chars just out of reach 
of the flood. , Hut whatever the season, 
lying as it doei^ against the dark wood- 
ed background of the Garo Hills, it 
forms a strikingly picture.sque piece of 
scenery. 


8. The river system. — The first sur- 
vey of the rivers with any pretensions 
at all to accuracy was made by Major 
.Tames Ilennell l)etween 17(>5 and 1773, 
when he was deputed to investigate the 
trade routes of north and noi'th-eastern- 
Bengal. Thirty -six years later Hucha- 
nan Hamilton after trying to follow 
his maps wrote “the rivers of the dis- 
trict have undergone such changes that 
I find the utmost difficulty in tracing 
them." What was true then is even 
more true today. Except for the Brah- 
maputra whicli seems to have been sur- 
veyed reasonably carefully, the other 
rivers on Rennell’s map are almost un- 
identifiable. so great have lieen the 
changes. The first accurate* maps are 
those made by the revenue surveyors in 
18.56-57. Even they differ considerably 
fmm the present settlement maps. 


9. The Brahmaputra. —The Brah- 
maputra dominates tfte eastern portion 
of the district. • .In RennelTs time it 


was considerably east of its present posi- 
tion and flowed near the foot of the 
Garo Hills subsequently turning south- 
east tlirough Mymeftsingh and debouch- 
ing into the Meghna. A sei:ondayy 
senes of streams, the Konai aiul Jhi-. 
nai, were even at this time tal^ng a 
south-westerly bourse fiom the edge of 
Mymensingh and following roughly the 
present course of the Jamuna. By the 
time Buchanan Hamilton visited the 
district, the Konai was a large river, 
and growing steadily at the eTcpense of. 
the old Brahmaputra. By fflHmt 1830* 
the changes must have i)ee,ji complete 
Ihe old river, a shadow of its former 
self, still flowed through Mymensingh. 
but the bulk, of its ^ater passed stiutJi 
through tlfe new channel and wa.s called 
the Jamuna. Two factors contributed to 
bring alxait this change. The new 
channel of the Ti.sta added to the 
volume of the river lielow Chilmari, 
whilst a change in tljp course of the 
T.sangpo in Tiliet increased the velocity 
of the Brahmaputra in Assam causing 
it to straighten out in its lower reaches. 

It now enters the district at Kalaman- 
kular char in the north and j)ffocet^ds 
south leaving a wilderne.ss of chars and 
a thin strip of asli land in the ea.st to 
mark its earlier courses. Irately it has 
lieen erodi^ig strongly in than^is i’hul- 
chhari and Saghata leaving consider- 
able accretions on the Mvmensingh 
bank. 

10.^ The Tista.— In Reunells' time 
the Tista flowed south along the west- 
ern borders of Raugpur., feeding the 
Atrai in Dinajpur and the Karatoa in 
Rangpur. At the same time a small 
creek known as Tista Creek ineandei'cd 
south-east towards Rangpur towm, 
lost itself for a while in the 
G ha ghat, and then reappeared and 
enteied the Brahmaputra near Ulipur. 
During the disastrous floods of 1787 the 
main river made a sudden and catas- 
trophic change of cour.se. The de.scrip- 
tion of Mr. McDovsmll. who was Collec- 
tor at the time, cannot be bettered. He 
wrote : * * These last-mentione<l 

floods had scarcely liegun to subside 
w'hen they were succeeded by aU* inun- 
dation which threatened to l)e much 
more destructive in its consequence than 
any of the former ones. The large 
river Tista, a small* branch of which 
formerly ran through the district in a 
south-easterly dii-ection, aUait the latter 
end of Augiist, suddenly alfered its 
course, and 4ftiving the Dinajpore river 
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almost dry, forced its way in a most 
astonishing manner into the small 
branch abovementioned where, not meet- 
ing with a channel Isufficieutly large, it 
overflowed the whole of this district 
•jarrying with irresistible violence every- 
thing l)efore it and involving the inha- 
bitants, with their cattle" and houses, in 
one general wreck." The inundation 
continued for another two rainy sea- 
sons before the river finally cut for it- 
self a new channel. Still another di- 
version occiu red in the early part of the 
19th century when Vi westerly Icmjj) from 
Chatnai lialapara (police-station Dirn- 
la) to T)a^/abari and Nohali (police-sta- 
tion Jaldhaka) was straightened out. 
Major jRennell’s Tiata creek isjiow com- 
pletely silted up though parts of it cor- 
respond with reaches of the Buri Tista 
and the Mara Tista, two former chan- 
nels of the big river. The course it 
adopted after its last change has been 
roughly adheied, to since, though the 
vast wilderness of sand on either side 
of the water shows how frecjuently the 
current is apt to swing ‘from one side to 
another. ft now enters the district 
about a mile north of ('hatnai and flow- 
ing in a .south-easterly direction de- 
bouches into the Brahmaputra a few 
miles south of Chilinari. 


11- The Karatoa. — The Karatoa ii 
one of the most famous rivers of north 
Bengal, ft is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata as .sej)arating Matst/ari/sh or 
Bengal from Praifji/ofish or Kamrup. 
Its size was remarked u])on by Yuan 
Chang, the (.'hinese traveller, and bv 
the earliest Muslim inva<lers. It 
appears to have been losing impoitance 
for some time lx?foie the alteration in 
the course of the 'I'ista def)rive(l it of 
much of its water. The maze of old 
channels in the west of the district and 
the existence of inland (janjcs such as 
Buxiganj or Buzruk Bagbar, are elo- 
quent of the important part it previous- 
ly played in the life of the district. At 
the present day it is traceable from the 
south of police-station Saidpur. Where 
it is (tros.sed by the railwmy line it is 
little tnore than a nnUah, and though it 
marks the district boundary it is of no 
importence until it is joined by the 
Jamuneswari at Mauza Nurpiir. The 
Jamnneswari which by then has absor^)- 
ed the waters of the Chikli is itself re- 
ferred to in old dovaimenl.s as the Tista 
or Buri Tista and evidently formed one 
of the many channels deriving from the 


river of that name. South of the junc- 
tion with the Jamuneswari, the Kara- 
toa is navigable though still small. It 
continues along the district boundary 
until it reaches police-station Gobinda- 
gnnj and pas.ses l.li rough the thana. 
Originally it flowed directly south past 
Gobindaganj itself and through Bogra 
and Pabna into the Jarnuna. In the 
early part of the 19th century, how- 
ever. the main current turned east- 
wards along a small -channel known as 
the Katakhali just north of Gobinda 
ganj'. In a few years the southern 
part of the course wns moribund. At- 
tempts were made to revive it and in 
1852 a .special act was pa.ssed authoris- 
ing tlie levy of tolls on boat traffic to 
meet the maintenance costs. The scheme 
failed, and the newly excavated chan- 
nel again silled nj). The Katakhali. 
which is now, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the Karatoa, collects the water of 
the Al.-ii and taking the name Bangali 
Hows .south into Bogra subsequently re- 
uniting in that district with the origi- 
nal channel of the Karatoa. 

12. Ghaghat, Manas and allied 
rivers. — 1'he Ghaghat was formerly a 
river of some importanee and its hanks 
wei’e chosen for the site of Bangpur. 
Tor some time it operated as a dis- 
tributary of the Tista, but during the 
19th century the mouth silted up 
and the river skiwly stagnated. From 
(Jaibandba it is joined to the Manas, 
another ex-distributary of the Ti.sta, 
by an artificial cut kmiwn as the 
Bagooria canal. In the early }>art of 
the rains the Manas i-ises more quickly 
than the Ghaghat and the water in the 
canal flows from east to west. Later 
in the .season this How is rever.sed. The 
effect of the Bag(x»ria canal on the 
Ghaghat has lieen similar to that of the 
Katakhali on the Karatoa. The bed 
to the south of the junc’t ion is completely 
dried up for many miles. It is found 
again in the neighbourhood of Saghata 
where it joins the Bangali. The 
northern part of the Manas is now dried 
up and shortly after its junction with 
the Bagojiia canal it falls into the 
Brahmaputra. Its course in places is 
called trie Mara Manas, a name dating 
from the days of the revenue survey. 
These rivers are all insignificant in the 


UKMnil tradition says that it was iirtiii(*iah Apart 
from tlio iiauKL there is nothing to support this 
Jiiul tlio faert that it np|»fnrs in llennolJ inakas it 
very unlikely. 
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dry weather but are busy Ijighways for 
the jul<^ traffic in the rains. 

13. The Sankos. The Sankos is a 
river of considerable size and velocity. 
It enters the district from Ckjoch Behar 
at mauza Uttar Dhaldauga in police- 
station Bhurungamari and after 
flowing in a south-eastei-ly direction 
falls into the Brahmaputra in fwlice- 
station Naj^eswari. The nomenclature 
in the older maps is confusing. The 
present Sankosh is a continuation of the 
Raidak. In its ujiper i-eaches it used 
to be called the Heldanga and in its 
lower readies the Dudhkumar. In 
police-station Burungainari it is now 
called the Sankos and in police-station 
Nageswari it retains its old title of 
Dudhkumar. The true Sankos is a 
much large rivei' which flows down 
between Cooi-h Behai" and (ioalpara. 
Only a small portion falls in Kangpur 
where, after being joined by a channel 
of the Dudhkumar, it takes (he name of 
Gangadhar. Reimeirs “r>unccoss'' thounh 
very apjiroximately mapped appeal's to 
lie the ]»resent Dudhkumar and Sankos, 
the true Sankos appearing in his maps 
as the “Gadadar." 

• 

14. The Dftarla*— 'I'he Dharla, a 
continuation of the .lahihaka of 
Coodi Behar, enters the district at 
Durgapur in poli<-e-station Kaliganj 
and after flowing along the houndary 
for a few miles, turns south-east 
between I'ulhari and Ualmonirhaf and 
pa.ssing thrcjugh Kurigram and Ulipur, 
falls into the Brahmaputra near 
Bagua. 1'he course has changed ver\- 
little since Rennell’s time but in his 
maps the river was small until it was 
joined by the Nilkumar or Buri Dharla 
near the present Char Baraihari. This 
latter river was still of considerable 
size in Buchanan Hamilton’s time, 
though it has since silted up and is 
now marked only by a few scattered 
marshes. 

15. The Bits. — The district is re- 
markable for the number rather than 
the size of its hils. Many •of them, 
especially in the north-east and, in the 
neighlwurhood of the Tista, are old 
river beds in the process of drying up. 
They are unusually shallow ami conse- 
quently a large area in every hil dries 
up in the hot weatheT" and is brought 
under temporary cultivation. There is 
reason to believp that the process of 


drying up was considerably accelerated 
by the earthquake of 1897. A compari- 
son of the areas of the bUft as they are 
now, with the area* as they were at the 
time of the revenue survey shows that, 
almost without exieptum, they havtj 
(onsiderably diminished in size.* Local 
opinion is emphatic that a very marked 
reduction occurred lietween i897 and 
1900. The largest bil is Barabila Just to 
the south of. Pirgan j thana. It is a 
complete mauza in itself and covers ai^ 
area of more than three squifre miles.. 
Other large bils occur in maifza Haris-* 
wai- Taluk, police-.statiorj I^alnionirhat, 
mauza Baispukar, police-station Dimla, 
mauza Koksabari. police-station Nil- 
phamari, and mauzj:^ Xaodanga Kuthi, 
police-starton Nageswari. * 


Health and climate. 

H). Vital statistics. — The district, 
which formerly had an unenviable 
reputation from the |)oiut of view of 
health aii^ears to have improved con- 
siderably since the earthquake'of 1897. 
Unfortunately it is not po.ssible to 
make a stati.stical compai’i.son ns figures 
are not available before 1892- and it is 
doubtful whether they are really reliable* 
befoie 191(». However, both Buchanan 
Hamilton (1809) and Glazier (1873) 
comment unfavoiiralily dn the climate 
and health. Though, on account of the 
prevalence of malaria, it still cannot 
be reckoned as one of the healthy d 
tricts of Bengal. it is no longer 
notorious. Some idea of the general 
iiiqu’ovement in reient years is given 
by the following figures;- - 


rlv death rate per 
tion, average of-- 

mi lie of popula- 

1911-20 

... 3r-.59 

1 

o 

... 27 00 

• 

1931 

... 25r23 

1932 

... 20-72 

1933 

... 28 05 

1934 

... 27 11 

1935 

... ^-55 
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Malarial fever is the principal cause 
of death by disease. It occurs through- 
out the district but is more pronount«d 
in the south-west • than in any other 
area. Generally speaking the lands 
.adjacent to flowing rivers, i.e., the 
thanas^ along the Tista and the thanas 
along the' Brahmaputra' are less affected 
than others. In the mid-channel char 
lands it is practically unknown. The 
seasonal variation is slight rising a 
, little from 0(‘tober to December and 
. declining from February to May. The 
use of ([^u'lnine as*a specific is increas- 
ing, but the., number of quacks and 
ojhas who make a comfortable living 
out of the credulity of the people, is 

still d^stressingly'^ large. T,he 

cui'e for the disease in which a kahiraj 
chants mantras over a vessel of water 
which is then given to the patient to 
drink, is .still practised in Domar and 
Dimla. Smallpox occurs in epidemic 
form along the navigable rivers. In 
the opinion of the health authorities the 
infection is introduced by migratory 
boatmen. Eighty per cent, of the 
deaths occasioned by this disease 
occur between the months of April and 
July. A curious feature is the .apathy 
of the people towards it. No attempt 
is made to keep the infected patient 
.segi'egafed and it wjis not an uncommon 
thing for a bujharat kanungo to find a 
cultivator suffering from smallpox, 
attending his table. This same apathy 
was noticeable in the ca.ses of leprosy 
also. In .some areas lepers freely inter- 
marry with healthy f,amilie.s and take 
a regular })art in the village activities. 
Epidemics of cholera are common. 
Ttiese again are generally confined to 
the river areas where they spread with 
remarkable rapidity. Another disease, 
the im|)ortance of which has only 
been fully realised of late years, 
is kala-azar. It is not possible to 
give compa!‘ative .statistics as it w’,as 
formerly dassed as malaria. There 
are now more than 50 centres where 
correct' diagnosis is made and treat- 
ment given accordingly. In 1935 out 
of 14,046 ca.ses treated, 2,554 proved 
fatal^ The most unhealthy part of the 
district is the area .southwards from 
Pirganj as far as Gobindaganj. The 
central portion, comprising police- 
.station Palashbari, has an evil recotd. 
The average excess of deaths over 
births from 1931-35 being 18-8 per 
inille. The principal cause of this is 
malaria and kala-azar. The district as 


a whole shows an excess of births over 
deaths of between 1 and 2 per mille. 


17. Rainfall.— The 

average rainfall 

jMJr month over the entire district is as 
follows : — 

Inches. 

January 

:7l 

February 

•44 

March 

... 1-68 

April 

... 4-06 

May 

... 8-89 

June 

... 17-24 

July 

... 15-55 

August 

... 11-68 

September 

... 15 39 

October 

... 6-01 

November 

•50 

December 

•08 

Total 

... 8223 


The heaviest rainfall is returned 
from the recording stations in Kuri- 
gram .and Ulipur. Generally speaking 
the areas along the Brahmaputra get 
more than elsewhere. The high lands 
to the west of the district get least. 
For the purpose of bultivation it is 
admirably distributed. By the middle of 
March the .showers are normally suffi- 
cient to en.su re the sowing and early 
growth of the bhadoi crops. At the 
.same time the heat is pleas.antly 
t.erapered and the prevalence of cloudy 
.skies and (xx)! breezes does much to 
mitigate the rigour of the hot weather. 
The paschi or hot west wind which 
afflicts the neighbouring district of 
Dina i pur during the months of March, 
April and May, is rare except in the 
extreme west. From June onwards 
the humidity increases rapidly and the 
climate becomes very trying especially 
during the breaks in the mon.soon which 
are not infrequent. September and 
October are unpleasant and unhealthy 
months, but by the beginning of 
November the nights have begun to cool 
down and by the middle of December 
the cold weather definitely sets in. 


Chapter II — ^The people. 

18. Growth of the population and 
distribution. — In 1789, Mr. McDowall, 
the Collector, made a^n estimate pf ti^e 
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population. Excluding, as far as 
possible, the parganas which no longer 
ie within the district, his figure comes 
to 400,000. These figures were based on 
zamindari returns and since it was to 
the interest of the zamindars to mini- 
mise the extent of cultivation and 
thereby strengthen their case for a 
lenient assessment, the population was 
probably underestimated. In 1809, 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton wrote about 
this census, “it is acknowledged, by all 
those with whom I have conversed, to 
have been extremely inaccni'ate, and to 
have reduced the numlier of peof)le very 
much i?ideed under the real amount.” 
In making his own estimate he adopted 
as the basis of his calculation that one- 
plough can ctiltivate five acres of land 
annually and on an average there was 
one plough to every five people. To 
the figure thus obtained he added a 
certain proportion for the non-agri- 
cultural population. The figures he 
arrived al, namely, 2,0H4.000 is al- 
most certainly an overestimate and is 
criticised severely by (Hazier on the 
ground that three people to a plough 
would have l)een a fairer calculation.* 

A further source of error seems to have 
been an overestimate of the area under 
cultivation. It* is very unlikely that 
the total w'aste, including current 
fallow, would only be about one-third 
of the total area, especially as a con- 
siderable area was cultivated on (he 
ufhnvdi principle. Contemporary re- 
cords go to show that the district was 
far from having recovered from the 
ravages of pestilence and famine that 
proceeded the decennial settlement. 
Even at the present dav the area under 
cultivation is only a little more than 
two-thirds of the total. It seems 
probable that Glazier's own figure of 
1,200,000, arrived at after applying 
his reduction, is still an overestimate. 

The first regular census was taken in 
1872 and showed a population of 
2,149,119. From then until 1901 there 
was a steady decline. The causes of 
this appear to have been the extreme 
unhealthiness of the district* brought 
about by the silting up of some of the 
main drainage channels. Vital dis- 
trict statistics of any value for this 
period are not available but contem- 
porary reports go to show that the 
death rate from fever and cholera was 


^The Sottlftinont census of ploughs shows one 
plough to every eight^of the rural population. 


abnormally high.’ An increase was 
recorded in 1901. This was due to two 
rea-sons. In the first place Ihe immi- 
gration from Chot^ Nagpur had begun 
and in the second place the health ,of 
the district was vastly improved^ by the 
great earthquake of 1897 whiem raised 
the level of tlie district cdnsiderably 
and improved the drainage out of ’ all 
recognition.^ From 1901 to 1981 there 
has been a steady increase. The dis- 
tribution of the present population is. 
.4 h)Wii in the following table. * • 


Compiled from tho Consul Provincial Table II 
of 1931. 


JUdigion. I NiimlM T 


f 


SiilMlivlHioiis and 





pert? nils 

iKdlre-Hfatimis. 

AM 

religions. 




per 


Hindu. 

IhiaiM. 

GUj»*rs. 

square 

mile 

1 

2 

8 

4 

.r, 

ft 

All sulalivi.sionK . 

‘.i,MM7K(; 

7 40, f) 40 

( 

1.8.80.S4 0 

1 

1 1 .899 

719 

Sadar sultdi vision 

7:i9.r»:u» 

210,.V27 

.514,841 

8.07 J 

«85 

Pirgachha 

(11.192 

i.^,7r»o 

45,709 

88 

614 

Kaiinia 

;i7.i)2^( 

9,S20 

27,192 

14 

649 

Kotwaii 

lo7,«sn 

80.209 

70,99.5 

420 

i 1,044 

ItBiiKPur miiiiiripa} 

20,749 

14,1.80 

0.259 

.854 

area. 






(tangariiara 

fi({.:ir.o 

10,087 

50.809 

4 

809 

Jludurganj 

I07.(ir.o 

22 7sO 

82,>^OS 

1.402 

644 

Mltiiajuikur 

l()ft,14.‘l 

]s.:*97 

85.o:ii 

4,515 

548 

PirganJ 

8-1,117 

12.809 

09,7 48 

21090 

529 

Kaligani 

io9,o«rt 

5r»,9r>s 

58,5.*'7 

]‘21 

056 

HAtiBandlm 

.^7,9h.^ 

29.017 

*2.*'.902 

0 

522 




• 


• 

Mlpiiainari 8ul»- 

o:i0,ft90 

218.248 

811,72.8 

7.80 

8.87 

division. 






Diinla 

84,800 

49,142 

.8.5,210 

8 

664 

J>omnr 

70,071 

80,491 

40,1.57 

2.8 


Doiiiar town 

2.471 

1,878 

1 .078 

20 


Juldliakn 

IO0,O2S 

40.590 

.59,425 

1.8 

841 

Ki-siiorcgunJ 

98, 909 

2 1.020 

09,9.81 

12 

921 

Nil]ihamari 

n4,4r»r) 

4 4. OSS 

70.218 

125 

■) 

I’ 880 

NiipliiiiiiuH town 

4,40r> 

2.991 

1 .802 

49 

Saidpur 

rir..2i2 

17.9n0 

80,757 

54‘» 


Saidpiir town 

io,.'»9r> 

10.5.S8 

5,449 

478 

1 1,525 

Kiirigram sui»- 

(i27..VsS 

l«8,01;i 

4.58,159 

814 

045 

divii«i<»n. 






I.Almoiiirliat 

108,091 

42,27-1 

0,5.497 

820 

1 SftO 

I.al]uoiiirhat town 

4.0.-J 

:>,0.5.^ 

79.8 

288 

J 

Fiilliari 

81,787 

9, .•.24 

22,208, 


635 

K urigram 

00,078 

1 15,08.5 

50,808 

• 

40 

ftS4 

Kiirigram town . . 

12.470 

J 




Nagoswari 

112,172 

,88.898 

78. .54 1 

1 

2.88 

652 

1 


AA carotul ciupiiry, whirh is vourlivil lor by 
Glazier, was niaile in a small ansi in Koriinliaii 
(now Kaliganj) in IS7o. This sliow(*d the rate of 
births lo deaths as ‘JIG to Of ll»e cloaihs 

per cent, were due to fever and JO 5 per cent. 
cholera. 

2This has now boon definitely estahli.shed hy a 
cu refill comparison of the marsh ansis as slbown in 
the revenue siirv(*y and the present cadastral ma])S. 
Mi>st of the water-logged areas have been diminished 
by half and from hsnU enquiry it* has been 
a.scertaiiHHl that tfiis shrinkage coinmeneed iniine- 
diatoly after the* earthquake. 
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SiiBdIvisJons und 

1 Roligiun. 

Kuniber 

of 





pernonii 

iKjliee-fllAtioiiB. 

All 

ridlgioiiB. 




per 

• 

^indu. 

lalara. 

Othen. 

If 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

HtiuiiuiRi^arl 

r»3,497 

22,451 

30,003 

53 

687 

TTlipur ^ . . 

138,200 

30,131 

• 

108,0.50 

70 

602 

llHliiimiiri 

40,210 

2,044 

40,545 

30 

407 

riiilmari 

02,013 

12,558 

40,303 

02 

563 

Gaibaiidlia Hub> 

000,002 

143,101 

5.52,017 

1,184 

833 

diviHiou. 



« 



floBindagftuj 

l.30,.S0r> 

21,025 

117,190 

000 

785 

FalaHliBari ** 

72,500 

11,078 

01,415 

16 

070 

Saghata 

75,014 , 

14,470 

01,407 

31 

862 

Gailtaiidha ^ 

132.081 

31,103 

100.080 

100 

V 1,133 




Caihaudha kiwii . . 

8,470 

4,703 

3,655 

121 

J 

rhiilrhhari 

52. 171 

151,418 

38.006 

57 

4.33 

SadiiJlaiiuT 

7S,*s3:i 

<1 

17,870 

00,801 

03 

870 

Sundarganj 

i45,.340 

33.102 

I12,02ir 

128 

003 


The number of persons per square 
mile mean an overall average of the 
total areas of the police station. 

The congested state of Saidpur is 
accounted for by the fact that the 
thana is small and contains a large 
labour population in the railway 
workshops, that of Saghata by the 
diluvion which has reduced the area 
considerably at the same time as a 
natural increase of population was 
taking place. Generally speaking, the 
jute-growing areas support a bigger 
population than the tobacco areas 
(though this does not apply to the char 
areas which are inevitably thinly 
populated). 

19. Occupation. — The annexed table 
shows .the principal occupations. As 
will be seen the district is almost 
wholly agricultural and the total urban 
population, comprised in the seven 
towns of Kangpur, Domar, Nilphamari, 
Saidpur, Lalmonirhat, Kurigram and 
Gaibandha is only 65,766. There is no 
industry of any importance.’ 


Population of the district by occupation. 

Occupation. Number of 

persons. 


Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation . . . 550,231 

Production of raw mater- 
ials ... .55J,238 

Pa.sture aijd agriculture ... .543,903 
Ordinary cultivation ... 539,434 

'This table inevitably contains many duplicate 
entries as subsidiary occupations »aro included. 


Occupation. Number of 

persons. 


Non-cultivating proprietors 
taking rent in money or 
kind 

Cultivating owners 
Tenant cultivators 
Agricultural labourers ... 


21,287 

273,255 

117,254 

126,147 


Preparation and supply of 

material substances ... 63,851 


Rice pounders and buskers 


and flour grinders. ... 7,999 

Transport ... 11,207 

Trade ... 26,037 

Trade in food-stuffs ... 14,503 

Public administration and the 

liberal arts ... 12,029 

Miscellaneous ... 41 , 657 

Domestic service ... 20,097 

Other domestic servants ... 19,952 

Unproductive o{^eupations ... 17,304 

Beggars, vagrants, prosti- 
tutes ... 16,570 

Industry ... 26,607 


20. Muslims. — The cen.sus figures 

show that in 1931 there were 1,836,840 
Muslims to 746,546 Hindus. In the 
rural areas the Mu.slims predominate 
still more. This is a very different state 
of affairs from the early years of Iasi 
century when Buchanan Hamilton esti- 
mated the predominance in the ratio of 
10 to 9. All the evidence available goes 
to .show that the increase in the nuinlx^r 
of Muslims has been steady and is due 
to greater fecundity and, in the early 
years, to conversion. The predomi- 
nance in 1872 was much less than it 
to-day. The prevalence of polygamy 
naturally tends to greater fecundity and 
the figures for 19511 show that the per- 
(xmtage of m>arried Muslims females be- 
tween the ages of 1 5 and 40 kas 87 2 per 
cent, as against 72 ;6 per cent, of the 
Hindus. The percentage of sterile mar- 
riages isi-only -7 per cent, as against 2 
per cent, amongst Hindus. How far 
the Muslims are immigrants and how 
far converts is a matter of controversy- 
Buchanan Hamilton favoured the con- 
version theory. “Although the followers 
of the Koran form a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of this district, there is 
little reason to suppose that many 
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of them are intruders. They seem in 
general fi’om their countenance to be 
descendants of the original inhabitants 
who have been converted in a great 
measure, probably, by the intolerance of 
the kings of Bengal.” Many of the 
Muslims by no means accept this 
theory and urge that immigration and 
colonisation in the days of the Afghan 
kings account for their initial 
appeaiance and that natural fecundity 
explains their preponderance. The 
.surname “Nasya,” which used to be 
common, is explained as a corruption of 
“laskar,” a Muslim .soldier. The 
conversion theory, however, is strongly 
supported by history and liy llic 
observations made by the settlement 
staff. Although the tolerance of the 
early Moghul Emperors is an establish- 
ed fact, the tolerance did not extend to 
frontier areas such as Rangpur. Here 
there is a deiinite historical tradition 
of militant proselytism centred on the 
governor of ( ihoraghat and in particular 
on Shah Ismail (lhazi the conqueror 
of Kamrup in the late 15th century and 
a name which is well known in the 
south of the district to this day. That 
immigration accompanied conversion is 
very probable and it is very obvious 
that in the softth of the district the 
T'esemblance of the Muslims to 
the Kajbangsis is much less than in the 
north. This would be accounted for 
by the intermarriage of the immigrants 
with the indigenous converts. In the 
sf)utli too, the proportion of Mus- 
lims is greater tliatJ in the north 
Another historical factor which sup- 
|)orts the conversion theory is the 
character of the Kajbangsis. A.s^ is 
[minted out below they were of Koch 
extraction with a very loose adherence 
to the orthodox Hindu faith. Their 
almost animistic outhxrk must have 
facilitated their absorption into a 
.strong and positive religion like that of 
Islam. Most important of all is 
the complete lack of pure Islamic 
tradition which was remarked on by 
all the settlement staff, Hindu and 
Muslim alike. Ballads in honour 
of Bisahari and Satya Pir Sometimes 
known as Satya Narayan) are pre- 
served and sung by people of bftth the 
faiths. The worship of Jakha, also a 
Rajbangsi deity, was noted in some 
thanas and the use of a white flag on the 
burial ground is very reminiscent of 
the white canopy used by the Raj- 
bangsis on theij cremation grounds. 
Another custoip, common to Hindus and 


• 

Muslims, which was noticed in 
the north of the district, was the 
presence of the Irarber at child-birth, 
whilst the regular attendance of men of 
both the faiths at “jatra” and “kirtan,” 
parties is common. The evidemie of 
names is also strong. In tKe old 
leases and rent* receipts marly of the 
present-day Sheikhs were known ’as 
“Nasya” which appears to Ire 
a corruption t)f “Nasta”. One Circle 
Officer collected a list of names, 
from the old records of * pargana 
Batasan, names w^ich have, subse- 
quently become purely • Muslim. 
Amongst them were many • such as 
“Gugu Nasya,” “Dokra Na.sya,” ‘‘Bheku 
Na.sya,” wjiich are clearly derive^ .fe'om 
animistic beliefs. Lastly it is difficult 
to explain the position of sects like the 
Keots and Badyakars, who form a very 
definite depressed class in what should 
be a casteless community, unless they 
represent Namasudra converts. 

Here and there are to be found colo- 
nies whose tall .stature, fair complexion 
and thin aqjiiline noses, denote their 
Aryan ancestry. One such colony was 
noted in Jaldhaka and was significantly 
known as Pathanpara. Another oc;curs 
in Palasbari. 

As a class apart, are the Mus- 
lim immigiants from East Bengal. 
These men are known as, bkat iris, \and 
ai'e to be found in large numbers in the 
char lands of the Tista and the Brahma- 
putra. They mix very little with others 
of their faith, evince a strong Islamic 
tradition and are generally active, in 
dependent and inclined to be; litigious. 
Many of them have fled from Dacca. 
Mymensingh. Pabna and Farid pur on 
account of losing their lands as a result 
of debt, or of oppression by zamindars' 
agents. They make excellent reclaimers 
of char land, but are apt to incur arrears 
of rent and vanish as suddenly as they 
came. For this reason the more perma- 
nent residents are hesitant to inter- 
marry with them. Infiltratioiw how- 
ever, has taken place and a fair propor- 
tion of the jute cultivators of Gai- 
bandha subdivision are hhatias who have 
made a permanent home there. 

The Badyakars who are to be found 
scattered acout the thanas. particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the bigger 
towns, form what is almost a depressed 
class in the community. Originally 


^From (Tkcf obb tide), i.t ., thost' who have 

covio via the river. 
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ceremonial drummers, some of them still 
practice this profession and their ser- 
vices are requisitioned whenever public 
proclamations are nfade. Others have 
taken to skinning and curing the hides 
/)f' dead cattle. Their wives work as 
. dJmis or village midwives. They are 
probably Namasudras in ’origin and sub- 
sequently converted to Islam. 

« 

21. The Rajbangsis. — The Rajbang- 
sis account for the bulk of the Hindu 
.population numbering 444,974 out of a 
total of* 746,r)46. The precise origin 
and status of fhis class has always been 
a subject of controversy. Buchanan 
Hamilton considered them to be “abori- 
ginaLs of Kamrup* and to be* strongly 
characterised by their features as be- 
longing to the great eastern race of 
mankind”. He also notes that they 
were called indiscriminately Koch and 
Kajbangsi, although they had intro- 
duced numerous * distinctions amongst 
themselves which, however, were not 
generally recogni,sed. At that time 
they appear to have been recognised as 
true Si^idras by the Maithili and Kam- 
rupi Brahmins but not by others. The 
Kajbangsis in fact repre.sented a re- 
formed sect of the Koch tribes. It is 
interesting to note even at t^iis early 
period thb Kajbangsi chiefs were setting 
up their claim to be considered as 
Kshatriyas wh« had fled to the Kamrup 
hills to escape the wrath of Barasuram. 
'One of the later developments of this 
story which is now current in the nor- 
thern part of the district is that the 
name “palia” by which Rajbangsis ait? 
frequently known was applied to them 
on account of their flight from Parasu- 
ram‘. In a note on the Koch, I’aliya 
and Jbijbangsi castes the census officer 
wrote in 1931. “the idinitity of their 
ethnic origin was asserted by Risley and 
has been accepted by the High Court of 
Calcutta. 8o far as I know it has not 
been contested by any reliable authority 
and such differences as exist between 
them haVe (when urged) lieen represent- 
ed as due to an affinity of the Rajbang- 
sis rather with the people of south-we-t 
Bengal amongst whom the Kaibartas 
are characteristic than with those of 
Assjim and North-Ea.st Bengal.”* He 
further remarked on the difficulty ^f 


yriio tmn palia” is inoro cornnionly used in the 
nei^'hhoiiTiiijr district of Dinajprir. 

2|)r. Grierson, liowever, siipijrcsts that .some at 
leii.st ol the tHnjhan^Kfs were originally Kshatriyas 
who ado])terl the relij/ion of the# eastern hillinen 
(Linguistic Survey of India). 


securing true returns of the Rajbangsis 
even on t'heir own claim which was that 
they were of the same origin as the rul- 
ing house of Cooch Behar, because on 
the one hand the ethnically allied Koches 
and Paliyas claimed inclusion as Raj- 
bangsis and on the other, Rajbangsis 
themselves often insisted on being re- 
corded as Kshatriyas*. There seems to 
be litUe doubt, therefore, that the Raj- 
bangsis are pidneipally of Koch and 
hence Mongoloid extraction, with some 
admixture of Dravidian blood. These 
conclusions are supported by the obser- 
vations of the settlement staff. The 
typical Kajbangsi is dark, short and 
stockily built with a broad nose and 
prominent cheek bones. The eyes of 
most of them show' traces of oblique 
Mongoloid selling. The dress of the 
men folk is scanty often consisting of 
little more than a small lengti strung 
between the thighs. The women folx 
generally wear a single cloth (patani) 
from the breiist to the knee. The majo- 
rity of them go with their heads nn- 
tm'ered. In their customs they diverge 
far from orthodox Hindu iiractice. 
Divorce is still allowed and tnere is a 
loose form of wddovv remarriage. No 
ceremony is })erformed but the union is 
legalisea by a meeting iof the village 
elders anti though the issue of 
such a union does not inherit the anees- 
tral |)roperty some small customary pro- 
vision is invariably made. Marriage is 
much more a matter of eboice than in 
orthodox Hindu bou.seholds and the 
dowry oceu|)ies a very minor |)osi- 
tion in the negotiations, being often dis- 
pensed with altogether. Their daily 
customs show many traces of supersti- 
tious beliefs; the hoisting of flags to 
drive away the evil spirits from 
a cholera -infested area is a common 
praetieo. In one village it was report- 
ed that a survey tri junction stone was 
worshipped as an emblem of Shiva after 
the alleged miraculous cure of an ailing 
child in the vicinity. Generally they 
worship such deities as Bisahari (snake 
goddess), Burichandi (goddess of rivers), 
Sonarai, Jakha, etc. They claim to be 
Baisnahs, but their religion shows 
strong traf;es of animistic Koch beliefs. 
One or two small communities who have 
been outcasted profess to be Bairagis. 

In character they are simple, and 
when not under the influence oi a village 

^Sfx thousand Qvo hundred and twenty-three 
Koches were, however, rocord^dP in Baugpur in 1931. 
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dewania, honest and straigihtforward. 
They are, however, lazy cultivators and 
show little enterprise or energy in keep- 
ing abreast of the time. In the north- 
ern thanas they appear more backward 
and primitive than in the south, besides 
showing a more marked Mongolian phy- 
siognomy'. They are submissive by 
temperament and allow themselves to be 
exploited by zamindars’ agents and by 
their own dewanias. During bujharat 
the pattas and rent receipts were invari- 
ably in the custody of the village head- 
man. No question concerning the land 
was answered without first being re- 
ferred to him. In more than one case 
this happened even when a tenant was 
asked his father’s name. One Circle 
Officei- noted that a frequent reply to a 
simple query as to the route to a nearby 

village was ^ ^K'51 ^ 

(How should such an insignifi- 
cant fellow as T. know?). 

Their claim to be considered 
Kshatriyas received a fillip some years 
back by the reforming campaign of the 
late Uai Sahib Panchanan Barman. 
For the sum ofePe. 1-4 Ihiibangsis were 
invested with the sa(‘red tnread. The 
ceremony was carried out without any 
recitation of the mantras and generally 
the rites enjoined Iw the Sastras w'ere 
little observed. The money derived 
from this ceremony was devoted to social 
work in the community and though 
these ‘panel) siki’ Kshatriyas are still 
looked at askance thei’e is no doubt' that 
the movement has done something to 
instil a sense of solidarity and dignity 
into the caste*. One result of this was 
that many of the old typical Rajbangsi 
names were altered to “Das Barman”, 
“Roy,” Singh Roy,” etc., even fir.st 
names scuh as Tengrex) being changed to 
Jogendra. Such was the desire for this 
that the zamindary amlas were able to 
reap a rich harvest of nazarana for 
raaKing the mutations in the zamindary 
sherista. 


Un the District Gasettcer Mr. Vas su|h(<'>‘ts that 
tho Dravidian strain is stronger in the south of 
the District. This may be true but is by nd means 
established. 

>The Census Report of 1931 states as regards the 
Rajbangsis. As early as 1901 they were reported 
as being ^*to some extent jalehal”, i.e., considered 
of sufficiently elevated status to offer water to the 
^liigher castes and their position has by no means 
deteriorated since then’'. This does not agree with 
the observations of the settlement staff who found 
their position in the caste hierarchy much lower 
than tne Census Officer# 


The present census distribution shows 
the greatest number in the northern 
thanas of Sadar and Kurigram sub- 
divisions and throu^out Nilphamari. 
The thanas where jute is grown in gre«it 
quantities show the smallest m;mber; * 
here the Rajbangsi has had tOygive way 
before the more energetic Muslim. 

22. Other Hindus. — Amongst the re- 
maining Hindus the Namasudras are 
the most important numbering* 36.319. 
Large numbers of them are fis];)ermen 
and are found in the viQinity of the 
Brahmaputra and Tista. They are few 
in the west of the district. The next 
most numerous caste qre the Bairagis. 
They claim* to be Baishnabs but the 
majority of them have little knowledge 
of the teachings of Ix)rd Gouranga. 
They belong invariably to the poorer 
sections of the community and are re- 
cruited largely from men^xnd women who 
have been expelled from their caste on 
account of breaking the caste rules. An 
interesting case of the drift towards this 
class is reported Trom Manduapara, 
police-station Sadullapur. Tlie commu- 
nity of Rajbangsis there was outoasted 
for a sacrificial offence. When the Di.s- 
trict Gazetteer was (ompiled they were 
outeastes, jflire and simple. They now 
style them.selves Bairagis and ai'e univer- 
sally accepted as such. As a community 
their swial customs are lax* and thoy*are 
inclined to a nomadic existence. Many 
of them, however, have settled down as 
cultivators. 

• 

Brahmins and Baidyas are few in 
number and are centred on the toxvns 
and thana headquarters and ai*e nearly 
all, in origin, immigi-aiits from Eastern 
and Ix)wer Bengal. The Kavasthas are 
locally recognised as Kshatriyas; they 
are also mainly immigrants and are tc 
he found scattered throughout the 
various offices and eutcheiides. The 
trade in the small mufassal hats is mono 
polised by the Sahas, most of wh*m are 
immigrants from Eastern Bengal. The 
occupational castes are tending to merg 
into tme anothei' and follow cultivatioi 
as their chief business. Telis, fo 
example, have almost ceased to exist ai 
a separate exmimunity. 

23. Immigration ahd emigration.- 

There is very little emigration and sue! 
as there (x;cui's amongst the bhatia. 
or adhiars. The hhatias are thfemselve 
immigrants ailef if for any reason the 
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quarrel with their landlords, beconie in- 
volved in debt, or fall foul of their co- 
villagers,' they are fluite ready to move 
oil to the char lands of Assam. This 
they prefer to do rather than settle on 
the itiainland. The adhiars on the 
borders of Jalpaiguri apd Dinajpur are 
sometimes driven by debt to leave the 
district. Their numbers, however, are 
not very great. 

Immigration of a permanent nature 
is now almost conMned to the hhatias. 
There is a big influx of up-country 
labour eyery cwd weather for harvest- 
ing which must affect the census figures 
con{?iderably. The labourers generally 
return* before the' rainy season which 
they regard, quite rightly, as very un- 
healthy. A lew of them stay on to 
assist at the iute harvest', but their num- 
bers are small. Santhal and Oraon im- 
migration has now almost ceased and the 
movement of th'e educated classes is, 
numerically negligible. 

24. Santhals, Oraons and Mundas. 

—The Santhals, Oraons and Mundas 
who may be broadly classed as primi- 
tive trilies are comparatively late immi- 
grants. They are not nieni'ioned in the 
early accounts of the district and find 
no place in the census figure.s of 1872 or 
1881. Their numbers per 10,000 of the 
total rx)puIatfon were, 2 in 1891, 20 in 
1901, 44 in 1911, 29 in 1921 and 32 in 
1931. At present there are 7,410 
Santhals. 5.984 Oraons and 962 Mun- 
das. The following table shows their 
religion as returned by the Census OHi 
cer: — 





Hindu. 

Trilml. 

(niTiBtiaii. 

Santhal 


3,102 

337 

Oraoti 

1.210 

4,421) 

345 

Mimda 

305 

550 
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Thejl are practically confined to 
thanas Mithapukur, PirganJ and 
Badarganj. Though nominally returned 
as immigrants from the Santhal Par- 
ganas and Chota Nagpur, a large num- 
ber of them entered tne district after 
having been domiciled for a generation 
or more in Malda, The distinction be- 
tween those returned as Hindus and 
those returned as belonging to a tribal 
religion ^8 largely artificial; the catholi- 
city of Hinduism has bepn sufficiently 
wi(le to absorb them without bringing 


about any noticeable change in their 
practices and beliefs. The Christian 
community, though small, is sharply 
differentiated from the others by reason 
of its organisation into churches ami 
the constant supervision of the various 
missionary bodies. 

The original reason for the immigra- 
tion was to clear and reclaim jungle 
land, or to keep down the depredations 
of wild animals’. Although they canru)t 
be called scientific cultivators they are 
hard workers and will undertake to dear 
and farm lands which would be refused 
by the resident Bengali. They are fond 
of hunting and still retain vestiges of 
their nomadic habits so that they are 
easily moved on from their lands once 
th^ have rendered them cultivable. It 
is for this reason that most of them are 
found in the south-west of the district in 
the areas of scrub jungle and sal forest. 

Their social customs exhibit a freedom 
from restraint which is not characteris- 
tic of Hinduism. Although marilages 
are occasionally arranged by match- 
makers, they are much more frequently 
left to the choice of the young people; 
marriage before puberjiy is unknown. 
Their festivals are associated with exces- 
sive drinking and much dancing. Apart 
from this they are a continent and 
moral people and infidelity ol' man or 
wife is rare and when it occurs, is 
severely punished by the tribal elders. 
In some areas gotras are recognised, 
twelve amongst the Santhals and ten 
amongst the Oraons. Marriage, as 
amongst the Hindus, is exogamous. 
Their worship is still strongly animistic 
and the deities of the sun, the river, the 
woods, etc., find a permanent place in 
their pantheon of gods. 

They are now settling down as culti- 
vators, most of them as adhiars, though 
some have been recorded as ocrcupancy 
raiyats or as under-raiyats. Many of 
them also act as part-time day labourers. 

25. Village society. — The features 
of village life which most impressed our 
settlement staff were the absence of any 
resident aristocratic or landed middle 
class and the influence exercised by the 
village dewanias. The few big zamin- 
dars who are resident in the district live 

ifn Bhurangatnari there ih still a small group of 
Oraons who were imported a generation ag(» to 
hunt boars in the char landm They still follow this 
professioii. . 
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principally in Rangpur\ In the jute 
areas there are a number of fairly large 
jotedars but their standard of living and 
education is that of well-to-do culti- 
vators. It is this class, chiefly Muslim 
which supplies most of the Union Board 
Presidents and members. On the whole 
they are shrewd and capable and though 
they display but a tepid interest in 
national politics, they are always ready 
and able to discuss matters of local im- 
portance. The educated middle class, 
as far as it exists, is composed largely 
of the zamiridari agents on the staff of 
the local cutchery. Although their in- 
fluence has diminished as a re- 
sult of the economic crisis they still form 
an influential section of the community. 
They are nearly all immigrants from 
East or Lower Bengal and have little 
sympathy for, or interest in, the people 
amonst whom they live. Their power 
of instituting rent suits and the multi- 
farious ways in which they can exert in- 
direct pressure on a largely illiterate ten- 
antiy has helped to consolidate their 
position whilst their freedom from any 
real control by the zamindars has left 
their victims without any ready means of 
redress. He would \ie a bold tenant who 
would dare tjj appeal to the law against 
the local nail). , The village agents of 
the nail) are frequently to be found in 
the dewanias*. These men, of whom 
one or two are to be found in almost 
every village, are the leaders of the local 
factions who. by a smattering of legal 
knowledge and ready wit. have gained 
the confidence of their eo-villagers. 
Often they are “retained” bv the zamin- 
dars’ staff and in return for land at 
favourable rates of rent, or even rent 
free, they watch their interests. Often 
too they act as lawyers’ touts. Their 
influence is greatest in the north of the 
district and least in the jute areas of the 
south-east. In a few areas they are real 
leaders of the tenants; these instances 
are, however, few. Their influence novr 
is on the decline and signs 
are not wanting that their position is 
being taken by leaders of peasant orga- 
nisations on a wider scale. 

The trade is mainly in the hands of 
Marwaris and East Bengal Sahas who. 


^Tliore aro wolcomo siens that in aome of tho 
bifr|?or estates the sons of tho xaniindars are taking 
ail netivo interest in tho manafEomoni and aro no 
longer eontent to leavo it entirely in the hands of 
agents. 

3Tho dewanias appear to have originated in the 
infiiiential tenants or huzuri jotedars who, about 
the time of the Pennanent Settlement, obtained 
tho privilege of allotting the village rent- 


however, do not take a very active part 
in village politics. 


Hindus and Muslims live in complete 
amity, attend each other’s festivals and 
show not the slightest signs of coifimunal* 
feeling except when under the influence 
of the itinerant maulvis from East 
Bengal. 


Chapter III — ^An economic* survey. 

• • 

26. Method and scope of enefuiry. — 

An enquiry was made into the state of 
indebtedness and the standard of living 
of the inhabitants of 35 villages selected 
from different parts of the district. 
1,170 families compris|pg 7,436 persons 
came under enquiry. The statistics 
were all compiled in the villages by the 
cadastral Circle, Officers (Deputy and 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, and sometimes 
senior Revenue Officers) and wera check- 
ed where necessary by comparison with 
the draft record of "rights. They are 
more complete for the area lying south 
of the l^rbatipur-Kurigram railway 
line, since, in blocks A and ft, vrliich 
covered the northern part of the district, 
the regular operations were carried on by 
a very attenuated staff and the time 
devotal to the economic enquiry was* 
consequently restricted. It is difficult 
to be dogmatic as to the^ accuracy or 
otherwise of the figures. * Any attempt 
to obtain exact information from a 
cultivator is fraught w'ith the greatest 
difficulty. Not only has he an inexact 
memory but his tendency, when speaking 
to a Government servant, is to exagger- 
ate his financial difficulties in the bmief 
that a show of prosperity would be sure 
to bring in its wake wesh taxation. 
As much of the information has neces- 
sarily to be obtained orally, these diffi- 
culties are not inconsiderable. *On the 
other hand the officers of the settlement 
department possess unique advantages 
for making an enquiry of this nature. 
The survey and recording of every plot 
of land within a village brings tnem 
into intimate contact with all the 
inhabitants whilst the disputes which 
occur frequently over land which is 
after all the central factor of village 
economy, throw an intimate , light on 
social and eocnomic conditions, under 
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the circumstances it is perhaps not 
unreasonahle to claim for the statistics 
in general, a fair standard of accuracy. 
Two considerationst of general import- 
ance are: (1) the conclusions drawn are 
based partly on statistics and partly on 
general observations and (2) the period 
during wjhich the enquiries were held 
was one of acute agricultural depres- 
sion . The extent of the fall of prices of 
primai’y commodities is indicated in the 
following table : — 


Enquiry, which found only 17 per cent, 
of the families free from debt‘. The 
percentage of indebtedness is lowest in 
the diara areas inhabited principally by 
Muhammadan hhatias, immigrants 
from Eastern Bengal. The reason for 
this is that they have very little security 
on which to l)orrow. Char lands, sub- 
ject to diluvion, may be very fertile and 
profitable to cultivate but their imper- 
manence renders them of little value to 
the mahajans. On the main land the 


TABLE A. 

r 

Statemmt Miowing ths harvmt pficm of eartain important eropa par nuund and showing tho gonorai tali 
in tho pries iavol of i^rieultural produets of Rangpur distriet from 1928 to 1935. 


Names of the crops. 

1028 

to 

1029. 

1020 

to 

1930. 

1030 

to 

1031. 

1931 

to 

1032. 

1932 

to 

1033. 

1933 

to 

1934. 

1934 

to 

193.5. 

1935 

to 

1936. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs, 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Winter rice (cleaned) 

7 

12 

7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

8 

2 

13 

3 

0 

3 

8 

3 

8 

Autumn rice? ((dcaiu'd) 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

1 

14 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 

Wheat " 

U) 

0 

7 

8 

4 

4 

3 

12 

4 

4 

4 

12 

4 

8 

4 

0 

Gram 

6 

8 

7 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Gur 

A 

0 

0 

7 

8 

5 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 

12 

3 

7 

3 

8 

Rape and mustard 

10 

0 

9 

0 

5 

8 

5 

10 

r> 

12 

5 

10 

5 

8 

6 

0 

Jute 

11 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

4 

8 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Tobac(u) )(‘af . . 

20 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 


The enquiries in block A were made 
in the cold weather of 1931-32 and in 
blocks B, C and 1) during the three 
succeeding winters. Though prices 
were abnormally low they were fairly 
stable so that there is no need to make 
any adjustments on account of price 
level, from block to block. All the 
enquiries relate to agriculturists. 

27. Extent of indebtedness. — The 

number of families found to be indebted 
was 7i)r) and the number free from debt 
464. That is to say, the percentage of 
indebted families is about 60. This 
compares unfavourably with the position 
in Faridpur in 1906 where Mr. JaOk 
found only 4.5 per cent, of the cultivating 
families in debt, but favourably with 
the figures given for the same district 
in 1 933 hy the Bengal Boat'd of Economic 


sugarcane and paddy areas to the south- 
w'est are far less indebted than the jute 
areas to the south-east. Thus in block 
C (south-east) 361 families are indebted 
and only 147 free of debt, whilst in 
b](x;k D (south-west) 175 families are 
indebted and 193 are free of debt. This 
is partly explained by the phenomenal 
fall in the price of jute. Sugarcane 
and its derivative, gur, were not affected 
to the same extent, whilst paddy has 
never been a purely money crop. The 
main explanation, however, is inherent 
in the village economy. Indebtedness 
is chronic. Enquiries show that the 
indebted cultivator has always tended to 
Imrrow up to what might be called his 


^ThiH figure appears to include both agriciiliuriHin 
and non-agriculturists. The question of urban 
dobUi was not. examined in Rangpur by the Sottlo- 

lueDi Department. 
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normal credit so that he always carries 
a permanent or semi-permanent dead 
weight of debt. If the price of jute rose 
it was followed by a rise in the value of 
land and the mahajan was willing to ad- 
vance more money Qn the security of the 
same land. At the same time the process 
of borrowing and repaying was going on . 
Advances were taken at the sowing 
season and part of an old debt was 
repaid after the harvest. The perma- 
nent debt, however, remained and, in 
view of the high rates of interest 
(generally 37^ per cent, per annum), 
tended to increase as the interest was 
added, generally yearly, but sometimes 
half-yearly also, to the capital. In 
actual practice a good deal of this 
mounting debt was being constantly 
compounded for at a lower sum and the 
attitude of the mahajan was that as 
long as he could get even irregular pay- 
ments he was content to let his capital 
lie. Then came the slump of 1930, the 
effect of which was to freeze both credit 
and debt. The villagers with the 
greatest normal credit, that is to say, 
those who held valuable jute lands, were 
caught with the biggest overdrafts from 
the mahajans As land values topjded 
down in the wake of the falling jute 
market, the security for their extensive 
debts was largely wiped out and they 
were left in a W more difficult position 
than the cultivators in the purely paddy 
growing or sugarcane areas where the 
prices had not faljen .stj disastrously and 
debts had not been iiicurred so freely. 
The debt of the tobacco areas in tbe 
north falls ipidway between that of the 
south-west and the south-east. 

The range of indebtedness is indicated 
by the following table ; — 

42 per cent, of the indebted families 
are indebted less than ^ the 
annual income. 

19 per cent, of the indebted families 
are indebted between ^ and their 
full annual income. 

11 per cent, of the indebted families 
are indebted between their full 
annual income and .H times 
annual income. 

• 

6 per cent, of the indebted families 
are indebted between 1^ times and 
twice their annual income. 

22 per cent, of the indebted families 
are indebted more than twice 
their anny^l income. 


Again the jute area is responsible for 
the heavy debt. There, 32 per cent, of 
the indented families have a capital 
debt of more than, twice thsir annual 
income. 

28. The bearing of security on 
debt. — The onl/ security whidh a culti- 
vator can offer to the mahajan is his 
land. Thus the amount of land he 
possesses has* an Important bearing on 
the extent of his indebtedness. The. 


families have been tabulated according 

ly — 

Anmurit of land held. 

• l%rrentap^ 
of familiee indebted. 

( 1 ) 10 or more acres 

50 

(2) 5-10 acrcA 

64 • 

(3) 1-5 acres 

63 

(4) Under 1 acre 

50 


The table is slightly lyisleading. The 
percentage of families indebted is 
highest near the low'er limit of class 2 
and at the upper limit of class 3, i.e., 
about the 5. 6 or 7 acre holding. Above 
that it falls gradually although the 
aggregate debt per indebted family 
increases. Below the acre limit both 
the aggregated debt and the percentage 
of families indebted, decreases. This 
is due to lack of security ; in other words 
it does not pay a mahajan to advance 
money on the security of .1 small area of 
land w’hich may, in addition, be a 
fragmented holding. The class of * 
cultivator holding one or two acres must 
have a supplementary source of income 
either by working as a day labourer or 
by cultivating land in adhi. If he 
works as a day labourer he may possibly 
get a small advance of wages from his 
employer. If he works as an adhiar he 
will, in almost every case, take advances 
of grain at the beginning of the season, 
or i^erhaps a smallloan, which is recoup- 
ed at harvest time. In both these cases 
the debt is a short-term one and repay- 
ment is rigorou.sly enforced. This is 
practically the only way by which the 
very small cultivator can get credit. 
Towards the top of class (2) borrowing 
ceases to be a necessity and hence the 
percentage of families indebted b^ins 
to fall. The increase of the abrogate 
debt per indebted family is probably 
explained by the fact that debts are 
incurred by heayy expenditure on 
marriage and litigation and tend to be 
TOnfined to the more extravagant 
members of tlife community. 



29 . Aggregate debts. — The aggre- 
gate debt recorded for all the families 
was Rs. 1,69,913 giving an average debt 
per family of Rs. 145 and an average 
debt per indebted family of Rs. 241*. 
The dates on which the capital of out- 
standiPig loans was borrowed, were noted 
for 24 viljages in the sputhem half of 
the district. The figures are deceptive 
because they suggest the amount of the 
old loan is negligible. In fact it is far 
greater than would appear since it is 
the usual, practice for mahajans to take 
fresh bonds periodically for the out- 
standing loans pllis the outstanding 
interest or to compound an old loan with 
interest fflr a fresh lump sum to be paid 
in instalments bearing no interest. 
Such figures as have been collected were 
taken, as far as possible, from the actual 
bonds. 


more or less a normal state of affairs. 
All that has happened is that the time 
lag in the payment has been accentuated 
by the recent slump. 

There are no early statistics with 
which to compare the present state of 
indebtedness. The following extract 
from Mr. Glazier’s history of 1873 is, 
however, of general interest : — 

“The condition of the peasantry of 
this district in regard to indebtedness 
varies very much in different parts. 
Statistics there are none, but recent 
inquiries tend to show that the district 
may be roughly divided into three zones 
representing different degrees of 
indebtedness. In a broad tract all 
down the eastern side skirting the 
Brahmaputra, Dharla and Teesta 
rivers, the condition of the raiyats is at 


Anumiit of loan in nipe«ii taken. 


Kuviber of vlllagca. 

Befort 

1920. 

1920. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1031. 

1935. 

Un- 

curtain. 

Total. 

24 

0,440 

2,1(14 


10,369 

18,33:» 

11,427 


B 

0,209 

7,151 

710 

1.825 

80,439 


•The; fljnm* taken in 19»5 applieH only to 13 villages. 


Although they can only be taken as 
approximately accurate thfy indicate 
very clearly the manner in which credit 
began to dry up in 1930 and the very 
tardy recovery, that it is now making. 

One other factor needs to be taken into 
account in considering the aggregate 
debt. The total arrear rents vary 
between two and two and a half times 
the yearly rental. This has not been 
included in the total debt as arrears are 


iThc HenKal Board of Kooiiomic Enquir>’ ^*^8 jmb- 
UshcYl fiKwres for most districts showiii)' tho averai^o 
debt per family (but not per indelitc'd family). The 
arv based on eiupiiries made by ehankidari 
circrle ofReers and are Riven bore. B.anRpur com- 
pares favourably with most other districts. 


Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankt«ra 

Midnapur 

Murshidabad 

Jessore 

Nariia 

Pabna 

BoRra 

Rajshahi 

Malda 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Chittagong 

Tippera 


Rs. 

219 

1()2 

244 

187 

100 

81 

lfl9 

15fi 

100 

181 

11 

286 

217 

265 

280 


the best; the great majority are free 
from debt. In the central division from 
Rangpur down to the extreme south, the 
raiyats occupy a middle position; while 
all along the north and down the west 
the majority of the rai.yats are in debt. 
It may be estimated that about one- 
quarter of the raiyats of the district as 
a whole are involved in debt. The 
causes that lead to the increase of 
indebtedness are high rent, few con- 
veniences for exports, and the character 
of the soil. The condition of the raiyats 
on the clayey soil is worse than that of 
those on the sandy as the latter can raise 
a larger variety of valuable crops.” 

If Mr. Glazier is correct in his 
analysis of the position, the distribution 
of debt was very different in his day ; 
it is possible however that, in the 
absence of statistics, he has confused 
poverty with indebtedness. 

30. Causes of indebtedness. — The 

actual debt was easier to ascertain than 
the cause. The fact that much of the 
present debt is old debt renewed was an 
added complication as it was necessary 
to unearth, in each case, the initial 
cause. Again, the figures given below 
cannot be more than very approximate 
but are probably sufficiently accurate to 
give a general idea. 
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Main eauses of debt in 24 viirages. 



Causea of debt. 

Amount of 
debt incurred 

1. 

Food, clothing and other domestic 

in rupees. 


•zpenaea 

20,591 

2. 

Marriage exj>enses 

31,543 

2. 

Purchase of cattle 

18,094 

4 . 

Purchase of land (including salami) 

17,505 

£. 

Rent 

7,435 

6 . 

Trade 

4,800 

1. 

Repairs to and construction of houses . . 

2,862 

2. 

litigation 

1,978 


The amount shown is the present 
value of the debt and not the value when 
it was incurred. Marriage expenses 
are probably above normal on acjcount 
of the large number which were hurried 
through before the Sarda Act came into 
operation. The most significant feature 
of the list is the absence of luxury 
borrowing. Expenditure on marriages, 
which is so freqjuently referred to as 
unnecessary, is in fact enjoined on the 
villagers by strict social custom. It is 
as necessary for a villager to make some 
show when he marries a daughter as it 
is for an ambitious pleader to arrive at 
court in a carriage. Otherwise he may 
find it less easy to obtain a suitable 
groom when ’the next daughter is of 
marriageable age. With the exception 
of litigation the other items are all 
necessities. As regards litigation, the 
debts incurred on this account were 
mostly in the villages near to the sub- 
divisional or district courts where 
village touts make a profitable business 
out of fomenting disputes. In the 
more remote areas little is spent under 
this head. Unlike his East Bengal 
brother, the Kangpur villager is not 
naturally litigious. 

31. Position of the mahajan. — One 

feature of the debt problem which 
attracted the attention of all the enquir- 
ing officers was the inordinate growth, 
in recent years, of the raiyat mahajans. 
Although they charge nominally 
exorbitant rates of interest, in practice 
they are more accommodating in cases of 
i^al distress and less prone to rush to 
the civil courts than the banks, loan 
companies and urban mahajans who 
financed the cultivators during Ihe boom 
years of jute. The various loan com- 
panies and banks have how shut their 
doors and find it difficult enough to meet 
their creditors without advancing any 
further loans. The Sahas and Marwa- 
fis aCe also shy of involving themselves 
further. The chast Iwis thus been left. 


clear for such raiyat or jotedar maha- 
jans who have the capital and necessary 
business acumen to take advantage of 
the situation. * 

32. Standard of comforf: — Any 

attempt to judge the standard of living 
from a mere mathematical calculation 
of income and expenditure i.s rendered 
impossible b^ the debt situation. As 
has been pointed out previously the 
percentage of indebtedness is greater 
among well-to-do cultivators than* 
among poor ones. 'A rough olassifica-’ 
tion was thus attempted "along the lines 
laid dow'ii by Mr. Jack, on the basis of 
general appearance. Four groups were 
wade. Comfort, •(//■) below oonffort, 
(ni) above starvation, (iv) starvation. 
Well dressed families with large or tin- 
roofed houses containing some wooden 
furniture who perhaps sent their 
children to a Middle English or even a 
High English School would come under 
class (/)'. Men belonging to this class 
might very well be Presidents or 
Members of th^ local Union Board. 
The average cultivator would vary 
between class (n) and class («/).• It is 
possible that the idiosyncrasies of 
individual classifying officers played 
some part»in deciding between these two 
groups. Class (ir) meant real* poverty. 
Starvation is perhaps a misnomer. 
Village society is elastip and fairly 
kindly so that it is unusual to finJ any 
one in real want of food unless the* 
village itself has been afflicted by a crop 
failure. I’overty, however, is coimnon 
enough. The classification arrived at 
was as follows : — 



Families. 

Persohs. 

Ck.)mfert . . 

290 

2.230 

Below comfort 

423 

2.641 

Above starvation 

306 

1,848 

Starvation 

151 

717 

Total 

1,170 

7,43« 


An interesting fact that emerges from 
these figures is that the size of the 
family depends to some extent on the 
standard of comfort enjoyed, class (i) 
has 7-6 persons per family, clhss (?A 
has 6:2, class (Hi) has 6 and class (ir) 
has 4 7. This is partly due to the fact 
that the more well-to-do parents tend to 
have a greatei number of surviving 
children, and partly to the joint -family 

iMr. Bell, who (oiiducied the enquiries in block O, 
eotiHiders that iif practice the comfort claBsification 
i^as somewhat lower than this. 
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6y6t&ai whereby the more indigent 
members of the community are enabled 
to live for a time with their wealthier 
relatives. It is probable also that well- 
to-do Muslims who maintain more 
•than one wife, add to the numbers in 
class *(«’). Unfortunately, separate 
statistics tvere not kept ‘for Hindus and 
Muslims. 

33. Household budgets. — ^Three 
family budgets have been included. 
’'These hate been selected more or less at 
.random from amongst the three upper 
classes. ' They in no way represent an 
average income and expenditure ; they 
merely serve as illustrations. Similar 
budgets were complied in the case of 
every fhmily whose economic; circum- 
stances were investigated. A word or 
two as to the method of compilation is 
necessary. All Circle Officers were 
supplied with a detailed form “Z” in 
which figures of income, expenditure, 
debt, etc.,, were' entered. Cash values 
of produce were calculated according to 
the prevailing market, rate. Certain 
commodities such as dal, salt, clothing 
and keyosine oil, are normally purchas- 
ed for cash. In such cases the informa- 
tion given by cultivators themselves was 
checked by inquiries at the local hfits. 
An attempt was also made to estimate 
the value of minor products such as 
fruit, vegetables, milk, poultry and fish 
which are grown, reared or caught in 
small quantities by most families, but 
are not regularly sold. The figures in 
these cases are probably inaccurate 
though they were checked as far as 
possible, “there are certain items of 
expenditure which do not occur every 
year. Such are the ceremonial expenses 
at births, marriage and deaths, the cost 
of constructing tbe maintaining home- 
steads and the purchase of ploughs and 
cattle. In the two latter eases a yearly 
value was obtained on the basis of the 
initial cost and the length of life of the 
article or livestock. One birth, one 
marriage and one death was reckoned 
for each' member of the family in thirty 
ears' and an annual charge calculatea. 
n the case of lands cultivated or let in 
adhi, -half the produc.e was credited to 
the head “khas produce”. Interest 
payable on debts represented a difficulty. 
The nominal amount, generally calculate 
ed at 37| per cent., per annum, was 
enormous. In practice it was 
generally not paid at all, in a bad year, 

iTOs was 'the syMtem adanted by Mr. Jack in 
Faridpur on the aRsamption that ‘the life-time of a 
generation h thirty yearn. 


or compounded for a lower sum. As 
however it represented a nominal debit 
it has been included and a note added to 
show how much was actually paid 
during the year under reference. 
Generally speaking, the income figures 
can be guaranteed as approximately 
correct. The produce of the land is the 
main source and the statements were 
all checked by a reference to the record 
of rights and a calculation of its value 
on the basis of the standard outturn per 
acre and the prevailing market price of 
the crop in question. The accuracy of 
the figures for expenditure is much more 
open to doubt as oral statements had to 
be relied on to a great extent. None of 
the budgets balance and the vast majo- 
rity show a deficit. It must be remem- 
bered that the years were particularly 
bad ones and small deficits might be met 
by loans. 

A glance at the budget shows the 
important fwsition of rice in the dietary. 
A well-fed cultivator will eat 2^) seers of 
cleaned and husked rice per month. 
Children and females eat about half of 
this. Thus for a standard of comfort 
family (i) should consume 26 maunds of 
rice. According to prevailing j)ricies 
they consumed only 18 maitnds. hamily 
(ii) should have ronsumed 41 maunds, 
actually they consumed 31 maunds. 
Family {iii) should have consumed 53-^ 
mannas. They actually consumed .541 
maunds. The amounts are calculated 
on the prevailing prices given earlier in 
the chaj)ter. The absence of luxury 
expenditure is very marked. Even in 
family (in) which has beeh classed as 
“comfort”, the expenditure is all in 
nectessities. It is also interesting to 
note that this family has the heaviest 
debt and the heaviest excess of expendi- 
ture over income, though this latter may 
be discounted to some extent by the 
item “interest on debts” which, in fact, 
was not paid. However, the expen^ 
on education, medical assistance, main- 
tenance of servants, etc., clearly show 
a standard of living superior to that of 
families (i) and (n) . Family (i) is a 
small holding family without any sublet 
lands. In normal times it should be 
reasonably prosperous with nearly 6 
acres of khas land. The standard of 
living now is low. Family {ii) obvious- 
ly cannot exist by cultivating 2 acres of 
land. Hence the large proportion of 
income from outside sources. Family 
{Hi) would be normally prosjierous but 
has been badly hit by the slump in the 
price of jute, ‘ 
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Prinoipal orop grown 


Tobacco. 



Land in khas possession 

, , 

6 95 acres. 



Family consisting of five 

. . 

Two adult men, two adult women and one child. 


Debts 

, , 

Nil. 



dassified on appearance 

• . 

Above starvation. 

s 

• 


Income. 

s. 

a&peodlture. 

Food — 

• 

Rs. Rs. 

_a. 

Gnaa produce of the land 

l&O 

Rice 

«0 


Pruitt, vegetables consumed and sold 

8 

Dal .. • 

4 


Poultry oonauincd and sold 

2 

Oil 

4 


Other aouroet 

2 

Spices 

! 


Total 

167 

Ptah 

*2 




Meat 

• 

. ^ 




Salt 

£ 




Vegetable 

8 




Milk .... 

a 




Betelnut 

a 

2 




Other articles 

2 





88 

0 



Clothing and bedding . . 

20 

0 



Kerosene oil 

2 

8 



Ckinstnictlon and maintenance of homestead . . 

6 

0 



Purchase of cattle and plough *. . 

a 

8 



Purcliatie of seeds, manure, etc. 

4 

0 



Hentand Interest on rent (Including abwabs) 

82 lU 



Taxes .. * 

1 

12 



Ceremonies (marriage, birth and death) 

7 

s 

0 




165 

6 



Excess exnenditure over income 

T 

IT 


II. Annual buigat of a family in imliaa-ttation Dimla (1932-33). 


Principal crop grown 
Land in khas poHseHsion 
Family conaiHtH of eight 
Debts 


Tobacco. 

2 acres. 

3 adult men, 3 adult women and 2 children. 
Rs. 60. 


Classified on«appearanoe 

InooiDQ. 


OroM piodtiM of land 
Ftnti and v«ieUb(M ooniumod and sold 
Wages as agricultural labourer 
Piofessloiial service (barber) 

UUk consumed and sold 

Total 


. Below comfort. 


u. 

Food — 

.*>0 

Rice 

3 

Dsl 

50 

on 

60 

Spices 

20 

Fish 

173 

Salt 


Vegetable 


Milk 


Betelnut 


Other food 


Expenditure. 


Clothing and bedding .. 

Kerosene oil 

Cuiiatruetlon and maintenance of homestead 

Purchase of cattle and plough 

Rent and Interest on rent (Including abwabs) . 

Taxes 

Ceremonies (marriage, birth and death) 

Interest on debte (actually paid nil) 


Rs. Rs. a. p. 
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n 

4 

6 

a 

9 

& 

a 

c 

6 

168 0 0 

IM 0 0 
3 0 0 
a u c 

2 0 U 
6 0 2 
1 0 0 
10 u u 
22 8 0 


I 


Rxeess of exneiidlture ovefflnooine 


# 222 8 2 
40 8~2 
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Ilf. Aiifiwrf luigitil ifaniHy lit ^lM«if«Mn laglMfai (lim44). 


Principal crops grown 

. . 

Jute and paddy. 




Land m khas posser^sion 

. . 

12*98 acres. 




Family consists of ten 

. . 

3 adult males, 1 adult female, 6 children. 



D^bts 

• . 

Rs. 321-12. 




CMssified on appearance 


Comfort. 




Ineomif. 


Expenditure. 





Kfl. a. 


Ra. a. 

Ba. 

6. 



FiH)d— 




Grosa produce of land cultivated khan a . 

350 0 

Rice 

168 2 



Fruit, veitoiablcH coiiHunieil and sold 

12 0 

nai 

S 6 



Kente from uifdor-teiianta ( Ka. 67-8 of tliln in aneatH) 

79 8 

Oil 

13 8 



IftlkconsunuMlUndHold p.. 

4 8 

Hpiceii 

8 0 



« 


Fteh 

16 8 



ToUl 

446 0 

Meat 

5 0 





Salt 

6 12 





Tobacco 

8 0 





Vegetables 

6 0 





Beteluut 

7 8 





Gur 

2 0 






— 
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14 



Clothing and lieddlng 


69 

4 



Kerosene oil 


11 

4 



Cnnstructiun and ina|nt«natice of homestead 


6 

0 



Purchase of cattle and plough 


6 

U 



Inierest on debt (nothing was actually paid) 


234 

6 



Kent 


63 

0 



Ceremonies (marriage, birth and death) 


32 

0 



Education of children . . 


5 

0 



Medical ex pcndltun* .. .. 


10 

0 



Miscellaneoiis expenditure ^ 


18 

0 



Agricultural labour 


12 

0 



Hervauts .. .. 


36 

0 





711 

12 



Excess of expenditure over income 


265 

12 


Chapter IV — Use and occupation of 
the land. 

34. Historical survey. — The Mus- 
lim historians paid very little atten- 
tion to agriculture and it was not until 
the East India Company established a 
regular administration that there appear 
to have been any serious efforts to 
explore the resources of the district. 
During his cursory survey of the pro- 
vince,. Major James Rennell noted in his 
journal the crops which might be use- 
fully exploited to further the export 
trade of the Company. In Rangpur 
these were wheat, sugarcane, tobacco 
and betel-nut. Of these tobacco was a 
comparatively recent innovation having 
been introduced by the Portuguese in 
the 17th century. It had developed 
rapidly and in his report to the Board 
of Revenue on the intoxicating drugs 
and shrubs found in the district, the 
Collectoif wrote in 1798., “The pergun- 
nidi of Cargeehaut in* the district 


of Rangpur is chiefly remarkable 
for the goodness and quantity of the 
tobacco it yields during the harvest.” 
By this time it had obtained a firm hold 
on the affections of the cultivator and 
Buchanan Hamilton observed that it was 
“more plentiful than in Dinajpur and 
its smoke is devoured by the men in 
miost amazing quantities”. Sugarcane 
was fairly extensively cultivated in the 
later years of the 18th century and a 
small sugar refinery was established at 
Bardhankuthi in 1794, which however 
only ran for five or six years. No 
particular attention seems to have been 
paid to the crop until 1840 when a 
group of planters introduced an exotic 
heavy ■ yielding variety known locally as 
sahffoan kusa. It was probably the 
same variety as the Bourbon cane which 
was introduced, about the same year into 
Dinajpur. The heavy yield stimulated 
cultivation and the crop acreage in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. IJnfor- 
tunately, after a few 'years, a blight set 
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in which proved fatal to all the exotic 
types. Cultivation languished and has 
(Hiiy begun to revive of recent years. 
Indigo seems to have been a very old 
crop in the district and developed 
rapidly ^ ^ important article of export 
during the later 18th and early lOth 
centuries. Unfortunately, the fric- 
tion between planters and raiyats which 
was so common in the big indigo areas 
of Bengal,, broke out in Rangpur also. 
The industry fell into decline during the 
second half of the 19th century and is 
now totally extinct. The ruins of the 
nilkuthis are still to be seen in the north- 
west, particularly in Kishoreganj. 
Opium was an important crop when the 
administration of the Company began. 
Its cultivation was prohibited by a Gov- 
ernment order in 1797 and in the follow- 
ing year the Collector estimated the loss 
in assets occasioned by this order at 
about Rs. 26,000. A good deal, how- 
ever, continued to be grown illegally, 
and there are frequent actiounts of 
raids made by the Collectors until the 
eighteen thirties. Two interesting 
experiments made by the Court of Direc- 
tors soon after the permanent settlement 
were the introduction of bee-keeping and 
of potato farming. Bee-keeping was 
for the purpose, of providing wax foi- 
export to Europe. It was not a success. 
Potato farming, however, which was for 
the purpose of providing an alterna- 
tive food crop to paddy, has continued to 
this day. For purposes of comparison 
three sets of statistics are available; 
those complied by Buchanan Hamilton 
during his survey in 1809, those returned 
by Mr. Crawford after his enquiries in 
1871 and the figures collectetl during the 
present operations. It is unfortunate 
that the Revenue Survey Report, which 
for other districts contains very valuable 
information, was never published and 
possibly never even written, Ibr Rang- 
pur. 


There are serious difficulties about 
Buchanan Hamilton’s figures. He is 
dealing with a district which in those 
days included large |rea8 of Jalpaiguri 
and Assam. The crop statistics of 
those areas which must now be excluded 
are not available separately so thq^f only 
an estimate can be made on thq basis of 
the area actually under cultivation. 
The reduction has been made of the area 
under paddy by one-seventh and the area 
under the other crops by one-fifth as this 
is as nearly as can be estimated, the 
correct relative profjprtions. .In any 
case the resultant figures cannot be more 
than very approximate. 

The most* striking feature is the c6ns- 
tant level of paddy cultivation. In 
Buchanan Hamilton’s day the district 
was paddy exporting and the value of 
the exports is shown as nearly 
Rs. 12,00,000. In 1872-73 it is also 
shown as paddy exporting, though this 
is very doubtful as the estimated pro- 
duce was only just sufficient to feed the 
population as shown by the Census of 
1872. At the present time the district 
is paddy importing as the economic 
value of cash crops such as jute make it 
worth the cultivators, while to purchase 
part of his* food supply. The steady 
increase in the area under jute* is also 
very noticeable, but more striking still 
is the enormously improved outpiit T>er 
acre, a striking refutation of the fre- 
quent assertion that land in Bengal is 
giving diminishing returns owing toun- 
etonomic farming. The .s^me improve- 
ment is observable also in tobacw, 
sugarcane and mustard seed. Although 
the figures for sugarcane show 
a decline from 1872, due to the 
competition of imported sugar, 
it is a crop which readily reacts to 
market conditions and it is probable that 
the figures of the present survey do not 



1 Bachanan'a stirvoy, 1809. 

8taUstioal 
su’r\'oy, 
1872-73. 
Lands cropped 
111 acres. 

SUtistlCAl 

survey. 

Present su^^*cy. 


Landa cropped 
In acres. 

Kstlmated 
prodtice in 
maunds. 

1872-73. 
Estimated 
produce In 
maunds. 

lAiids cropited 
In acres. 

Estimated 
produce In 
maunds. 

Paddy (Afif and 
aman) 

1,386,856 

• 

24,108,338 

1,538,333 

31,021,332 

1,6.53,056 

33,061,120 

Wheat 

31,157 

214,099 

35,100 

245.770 

13,233 


Miiatanlaped 

197,520 

970,141 

73,145 

438,870 

74,642 

522.404 

JhIo 

21,387 

211,642 

117,569 

1 058,121 

288,072 

• 

4,334,580 

Tot'aooo 

19,435 

188,330 

71,204 

712,040 

63,233 

758,796 

Sughroano 

6,626 

228.200 

(Onr). 

20,132 

573.048 

(Giir). 

12.397 

405,880 

(Out). 

Indhio 

£0,860 


13,302 

•• 

^ ^ 

• 
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represent the real increase of the last 
two or three years.* The causes of the 
improved outturn are probably to be 
found in the distjfibution of improved 
varieties of seed by the Agricultural 
Department, a growing appreciation of 
the value of manure amongst the more 
enlightened cultivators and the economic 
urge to more careful farming by the 
regular demand for the money crops 
such as jute, tobacco and sugarcane. 
Curiously enough, the actual imple- 
ments iu use are precisely those of a 
century ago. The illustrations given in 
Buchaiian Hamilton might have been 
taken straight from a twentieth century 
gazetteer. 

55.. Culturablb and vneiMturable 
land. — The percentage of culturable and 
unculturable and uncultivated land of 
the total land area of the district is 
given l)elow with comparative figures for 
other districts of Bengal : — 


Districts. 

Percentage of 

— 

Culturable 
land not 
cultivated 
to the 
total 
land 
area. 

X.Tncultur- 
able land 
to the 
t<.)tal land 
area. 

h 

Cultivated 
land to 
the total 
land 
a&'ca* 

Rangpiir 

13 

10 

77 

Mymensingh 

11 

19 

70 

Faridpur 

8 

12 

80 

Bankura 

22 

31 

47 

Khulna 

14 

8 

78 

Dacca 

, « 

17 

77 

Bakarganj 

12 

18 

70 

Jessoro 

12 

10 

78 


The area of river and hil which has 
been excluded from the total district 
area for purposes of calculating the 
percentages is considerable in Rangpur 
amounting to 248 square miles. Even 
so the^ figures indicate the potential 
wealth*^ of the district, which has only 
10 per cent, of its lands unculturable 
and 13 per cent, of land culturable but 
not cultivated. Of this latter figure a 
little more than half is current fallow ; 
that is to say, land which has not bekn 
fallow for more than three years. 

iThe figures are collected during the cadastral 
season of eacih block. The first figures were collected 
in 1931-32, thus the unusual increase in acreage since 
that date does not appear in eve^ block ; it is certain 
that the alea under sugarcane in 1936 is greatly in 
excess of what it was in 1931-82.' • 


Thus the percenta^ of land which could 
be cultivated but is rarely or never used 
is only about 6. The classification 
excluding water is given below thana by 
tbana : — 


HerUl number 
and thsna name. 

{ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

g 

1 ^ 

{ 

j 

1===^ 1 

1. 

HaUt>andha 

8q. 

miles. 

105 

8q. 

milrn. 

20 

19 

8q. 

miles. 

10 

10 

miles. 

76 

71 

2. 

Kaligani .. 

158 


28 

17 

18 

8 

117 

76 

3. 

Uangaehata 

76 


8 

11 

11 

14 

67 

76 

4. 

Badarganj 

161 


28 

16 

8 

5 

127 

79 

6. 

Bangpur .. 

119 


19 

16 

8 

7 

92 

77 

6. 

Kaunia . . 

53 


9 

17 

9 

17 

1 86 

66 

7. 

Pirgachha 

94 


14 

1 

7 

8 

78 

77 

8. 

Mlthapakur 

192 

53 

17 

10 

6 

149 

78 

9. 

inrgauj . . 

152 

29 

19 

8 

5 

116 

76 

10. 

BunderganJ 

151 

12 

8 

18 

12 

121 

80 

11. 

HaduUapur 

87 


9 

10 

I « 

6 

73 

84 

12. 

Fulchhari 

91 


14 

IS 

33 

36 

44 

49 

13. 

OallMUHlha 

116 


8 

7 


12 

94 

81 

14. 

Palashlmrl 

72 


7 

10 

4 

5 

61 

85 

15. 

GnhIndaganJ 

170 

20 

12 

8 

5 

142 

83 

16. 

Saghata . . 

79 


• 

8 

11 

14 

62 

78 

17. 

Kaire»wari 

152 

21 

14 

‘18 

12 

113 

74 

18. 

Korigram 

93 

11 

li 

19 

2 

63 

68 

19. 

Ulipur 

186 

18 

10 

40 

2 

128 

69 

20. 

Chilmari .. 

88 


8 

0 

31 

85 

49 

66 

21. 

Rahumari 

91 

14 

15 

15 

16 

62 

69 

22. 

Bhiiranga- 

marl 

85 

17 

20 

6 

7 

62 

73 

23. 

Fulbari .. 

47 


» 

19 

6 

18 

32 

66 

24. 

Lalmonlrhat 

125 

17 

18 

12 

9 

96 

78 

25. 

Domar 

95 

19 

20 

•4 

4 

72 

76 

26. 

DlmU 

120 

24 

20 

11 

9 

85 

71 

27. 

Jaldhaka 

123 

25 

20 

7 

5 

91 

74 

28. 

KlfhoreganJ 

100 

17 

17 

6 

6 

77 

77 

29, 

Nllphamari 

182 

1 

n 

16 

6 

5 

104 

76 

SO. 

Baidpur . . 

45 


5 

11 

3 

7 

87 

82 


As might be expected the percenta^ 
of culturable but uncultivated land is 
least in the fertile jute-growing thanas 
to the east and is greatest in the north- 
western areas of Domar, Dimla and 
Jaldhaka where there is large area of 
high sandy fallow. The high percent- 
age of unculturable land in Kaunia, 
PhulcUiari,, Ulipur, Chilmari and 
Rahumari i» accounts for by sandy 
chars which have not yet received suffi- 
cient silt to render them fit ioc cultiva- 
tion. The lowest percentage of uncul- 
turable area occurs in the old alluvium 
of the extreme west and the higher lands 
of the new alluvium. 
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3ft. Twice and thriee cropped land. 

— Tke area of twice cropped land in 
unusually high amounting to 41 per cent, 
of the land cropped. Comparative 
figures of other districts for which this 
percentage has been calculated are ; — 

Per cent. 


Bankura ... 37 

Mymensingh ... 35 

Faridpur ... 12 

Khulna ... 3 


About 1 per cent, of the area is 
cropped thrice. The following table 
shows the area in acres and the percent- 
age of the twice and thrice cropped land 
in each thana. The percentage of the 
thrice cropped land is too small to Ik* 
calculated separately. 


Thana. 

Twice crofipcd laiul. 

Thrhre 
tM*d land. 
Ari*a ill atrrea. 

Area ill acres. 

Perce iitjigc 
of nett area 
sown. 

1. 

Ilatihantlha 

0.4 40 32 

20 


2. 

KalitfatiJ 

10,100 70 

25 


3. 

(lungm.dmra 

1 1,273 -HH 

31 

02 80 

4. 

liadarganj 

i:i,l 10*05 

19 

115 00 

6. 

Rangpur 

• 22,700*41 

30 

203 40 

6. 

Kauiila 

m,470 30 

40 

100 .55 

7. 

TMrgachha 

28,453 73 

43 

371 80 

8 . 

Mit-liapukur 

32,112 21 

34 

735*40 

U. 

PlrgaiiJ 

10,100 113 

20 

310 74 

10 . 

HuiiderganJ 

.52,987-07 

08 

1,. 394 33 

11. 

Sadullapiir 

21,802 40 

47 

8.50*1)4 

12. 

Fidchliarl 

1 7,350 • 52 

02 

775*47 

13. 

Galbaiidha 

40.111*32 

07 

840*07 

14. 

Palashbarl 

10,080 -a:! 

51 

1.007*00 

15. 

GohiiidaganJ 

35,382*58 

30 

800*40 

10. 

•SaghafA 

27,1.52*04 

08 

504*08 

17. 

NagttAwarl 

37,728 13 

52 

371*10 

m 

JCurigram 

21,427 20 

53 

70*05 

10. 

UU]»ur 

43,002*81 

54 

513 70 

20. 

Cliilmari 

14.033 22 

47 

407 43 

21. 

HahumarJ 

12,134 40 

31 

805 09 

22. 

Uhurangamarl 

20.003 10 

53 

.. 

23. 

Fiilbad 

1 8,333 52 

42 

.. 

24. 

Lalmonirltai . . | 

24,720 . 57 I 

40 

.. 

25. 

Uomar 

10,152 05 

22 

124 04 

20. 

Dimla 

10,385*21 

30 

228-30 

27. 

Jaldhaka 

24,370 38 

42 

388*18 

28. 

KiMhoroganJ 

24,043*80 

40 

242-01 

• 

20. 

Nilpliamarl 

20,000*45 

30 

432-44 

80. 

Maldpur 

7,083*80 

30 

•46*30 


37. Soil. — ^No soil analysis has been 
carried out except in the three Govern- 
ment farms in the neighbourhood of the 
headquarters station. All these soils 
which are derived from the Tista, were 


found to Ix^ of a similar nature, rich itt 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash. The 
Tista silt which has been anafy^ed is 
found to be poor in lilne but rich in 
magnesia. Geologically the district is 
sharply divided into an outcrop of stiff 
reddish clay in the west which is a* 0 Qn- 
tinuation of the barind tract oPDinay- 
pur and Kajshahi and is locally known 
as khiyar and the new alluvium of the 
remainder of the district,, known as judi. 
The soil of the khiyar tract contains 
iron and carbonate of lime, is redSisb or 
greyish in colour and bakes so haj^d in 
the months of February, March, April, 
and May, that without irrigation,, it is 
impervious to the plough and remains a 
once croppec^ area of • aman paildy. 
Even when ploughing is done, it can 
only |je done lightly as a deep furrow 
l)rings to the sui face the kankar or 
nodules of carbonate of lime, which; 
prove deleter iou.s to the crop. The pali 
area consists of varying proportions of 
clay and sand and the local names 
applied to it vary largely according to 
its composition. Ift the north of the die-- 
triot the higher lands which do not 
receive silt fiom the hils and rivers* are 
known as hala or reti. They _ consist 
more of sand than of clay and grow 
principally r^tbi crops and aus or are 
left fallow as grazing lands. This type 
of high sandy lands occurs very little in 
the southern aieas. The medimn land 


consisting of nearly equal quantities of 
sand and day is known variously as 
doash or dorata on the north and sim^y 
as pali on the south and east. This type 
of soil generally receives silt from the* 
rivers or the biU, the silt from the latter 
source being particularly rich in organic 
matter. The word pali is often, applied 
to the actual silt which is deposited oa 
the land, and it is not vmcommon to>findl 
pure silver sand a few feet below the; 
surface. This is the class of land which 
makes the district so fertile. It is: 
generally capable of growing two eropw 
such as am and aman, or jute and aman. 
and occasionally grows a third redbt crop 
in addition, 'fhe more clayey soil, iw 
called mat ml. Jt is most common be*^ 
tween the tracts of khiyar and pali. In 
the char lands of the Tista and Brahma- 
putra the first formations consist of 
heavy particles of sand. Gradually 
jhan or tamarisk bushes take root and 
these catch the river silt after the rains 
and gradually build up cultivable lands. 
The jhau is not cleared until suffioimit 
pali has been deposited to justify tite- 
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sowing of a crop. In the Tista this 
takes two or three years, in the Brahma- 
putra, four or five. 

«■ 

38. Distribution of the crops.- -Tlie 
detailed figures of the crops grown in 
each th|ina are given, in Appendix V. 
Those most widely cultivated are aman 
and aus paddy, jute, rape and mustard, 
tobacco and sugarcane. Paddy is ^rown 
everywhere but the jirincipal area is the 
western khiyar tract from Badarganj 
southwards. Only one crop of amtm is 
taken off the land and the yield per acre 
is greatef than elsewhere. Auif grows 
everywhere except this khiyu?- tract. 
The biggest jute-growing area is the 
tract of land l^ing east «i' the road 
from Rangpur to JMrgachlia and tJie 
railway line from I’iigachha to Mahiina- 
ganj, including portions of Palash'aui 
and Gobindaganj. A secondary area 
lies on the north-west, from Ohilahali 
south to Saidptir. This jute, however, is 
of an inferior quality. Rape and 
mustard seed is also grown everywhere. 
The two most prolific areas are the nortli- 
eastpni thaiias of Bhurungamari and 
Nageswari and the eastern fringe of the 
south-western khiyar tract, 'fobaccx) is 
grown for commercial purposes in the 
thanas on either side of th6 Tista as far 
south as Kaunia. Elsewhere it is grown 
for home consumption only. Sugarcane 
is confined chiefly to the south-western 
thanas. 

39. Aman paddy.- -Two types of this 
crop are grown : bona or broadcast and 
ropa or tran.splanted.‘ Separate 
figures are not maintained to show their 
relative distribution, but it can safely be 
said that the area, under broadcast is 
infinitesimal compared with that under 
the transplanted type. The broadcast 
is confined principally to the char areas 
of the Brahmaputra, the Tista and one or 
two of the lesser rivers in the north-east 
where it is sown along with aus l)etween 
the beginning of March and the end of 
April and harvested in November and 
December. ,The aus is cut away in 
June and July before the floods rise too 
high leaving the am/in^ which is always 
a long stemmed quick growing variety, 
to keep pace with the rise in the water 
level. This method of cultivation has 
been introduced hy the Bhatias from 


iln the north of the district aman p{i{ki> is known 
as ‘*haii’' a corruption of haimantic to distinguish 
*** known as “bhitri’', a corruption of 


Mymensingh, Pabna and Bogra. 
Broadcast aman is cultivated, though to 
a lesser extent, in bil areas and in the 
silted up beds of old rivers and khals. 
Sometimes it is grown alone, sometimes 
mixed with aus. The disadvantages of 
til is type are first of all that it gives a 
lesser yield than transplanted; the 
figures being 19 maunds per acre as 
against 20' and, secondly, that it only 
allows one crop a year off the same land. 
The principal varieties noticed were 
liangaldhara, Dhepa and Bheto. 

The transplanted type is in every way 
a superior crop. The yield per acre is 
higher, the resulting product is lietter, 
the crop is less chancy and the trans- 
plantation can be made into land which 
has already yielded one crop that season. 
As the staple f(K>d crop of the district 
it is fairly eventy distributed throughout 
tlie thanas. It grows on most lands 
except the very high or the very low and 
is often planted immediately after a 
crop of or jute has been reaped. 
The method of cultivation differs little 
from other distruis. 'I'he seedlings are 
planted out in spetnally prepared seed 
beds, if possible near The homes of the 
cultivators, during the months of May 
and June. They are transplanted after 
ab(mt six weeks into fields which have 
been well ploughed and contain a liberal 
supply of moisture. After that the cul- 
tivator has nothing to do except await 
tlie harvest time which is December to 
flamiary. The amount of seed used 
varies very considerably but a safe aver- 
age i.s 30 seers per acre. As noted above 
the yield is 20 maunds per acre. The 
thana variations are considerable and 
whilst this is partly due to the use of 
an inexpert agency, to some extent it is 
an indication of the relative fertility of 
the soil. ' 'I'he names of the different 
varieties are legion and they have been 


figures aro those given by the Direotor of 
Agri(!ulture. 

•Crop outting experiments were carried out by the 
Settlement staff on an extensive scale. The figures 
differ materially from those supplied by the DiriH^tor 
of Agriculture. As the kanungos cannot be called 
an expert agricultural staff, I have adopted the 
figures of thc^ Agricultural Department for all statis- 
tical culfuilations, J am nevertheless of opinion that 
they show too large an outturn. The Rettleinent 
figures' are unanimous that the outturn is lower and 
it is diflicult to understand how all the returns cran 
be wrong. The figures in each thana were the 
average of a largo numbcT of experiments in which 
fields of normal productivity were taken. The out- 
turn of I /10th of an acre, in each case, was cut, 
dried and weighed. The figures showed a varying 
outturn from 9 maunds per wire up to 20. The* low 
lands gave a better outturn than the high lands and 
the short stemmed paddy, better than the long 
stemmed. .. 
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tabulated in Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Rangpur. The more tiom- 
mon varieties noted by our staff are, 
however,, given below : — 

Malsira 

Panisail. 

Jasoya. 

Ganjuja. 

Dudhkalam. 

Nilkalam. 

Kala-sail. 

Kansahar. 

Ganjra. 

Tndrasail (found in small quantities 
near the towns). 

Tilkaphiil (found principally m 
Saghata, Phulchhari). 

Katanhhog (found in the Khiyar 
are«as of Badarganj). 

Of these. Tndrasail is an improved 
strain which the .Agricultural Depart- 
ment is attempting to popularise. The 
returns of the riovevninent seed stores 
support the views of the Settlement staff 
that it is slowlv being adopted by the 
more enlightened cultivators. 

Born paddv is grown very little and 
what there is of it is confined hi low bil 
areas and the rivers. 

40. Aus paddy. — 4 ^/.s paddv is wide- 
ly cultivated and (X'cupies a little more 
than half the area devoted to amnv. 
Tt grows best in^fairlv high land contain 
ing an equal admivture of clay and sand. 
One rather singular variety known as 
mli grows in low marsh areas and in the 
low lands close to the big rivers, thouch 
its cultivation is risW as early floods 
often destroy the entire crop. lake 
Oman, «?/.<? is a staple food crop and is 
grown in all the thanas. but unlike 
Oman it is rarely put on the 
market for sale; the cultivator grows 
it to feed himself and his family 
during the month or two immediately 
prewding the sale of his jute. Occa- 
sionally some big jotedar finds him- 
self with a surplus stock as a» result 
of large ndhi holdings and places it in 
the market, but he is lucky if he finds a 
purchaser for the harvest time is also 
one of money shortage. The crop is 
sown early in April and harvested from 
June onwards. The average outturn is 
16 5 maunds per acre and the amount 
pf seed iwed betweegi 20 and 30 seers. 


The crop, however, is broadcast and th< 
amount of seed used is subject to wid< 
local variations. It is not an e^sy crop 
to grow as the* ground A*equires intensive 
ploughing, and weeding has to be done 
several times. It is usually cut before it 
is ripe as the cars are damaged Very 
easily. The land*in which it ingrown 
is generally dn-jasB and .sometimes as in 
l>almonirhat tin-fadi. Tt is preceded 
by a rnhi c-rnp al^id sometimes succeeded 
by aman as well. It is a crop which 
might well be extended to {he. ek-fadi 
khiyar tract, where it if^hardly groyn at 
present. Experiments in •Badarganj, 
how'ever. have show’n that w-ith Stiitable 
irrigation the hard clayey soil c.an be 
?jloughed earjv in the year and made to 
yield a second crop, which might well be 
nvs. 

41. Jute. — Rangpur is the third 
jute-producing district of Bengal 
(pining next to Mymensinijh and Dacca. 
The T^rolific thanas which also grow the 
best iutc arc Oovindaganj. Gaibandha 
and f^undarganj, tl^e thanas which grow 
the least arc those ('omprising big areas 
of char lamls. The figures for Nilpha- 
mari. Domar and Dimla were compiled 
early on in the (gierations. The jute 
o'roAvn there is of an infi'rior quality and 
suffers as a result of insufficient .steep- 
ing water; there is reason to believe 
that its acreage is .steadily dei’reasing. 
't’hc method of cultivation is similar fo 
that used elsewhere in Bengal. The 
field is thoroughly ploughed and harrow- 
The seed is broadcast in April and 
the young plants are carefully tended bv 
rf’pcated weeding and raking. After 
tltey have reach(‘d the height of one 
'uhit. no further weeding is nece.ssary. 
The crop is harvested from July to 
.August, steeped, stripped and dried and 
put on the market a month later. Three 
to five seers of seeds are used per acre 
and the average outturn was given by the 
Direi'tor of .Agrievdture as 1.5-7 maunds.’ 
Enquiries how'ever .show-cd remarkable 
local variations. In Pirgachha# the 
outturn was estimated as 10 maunds. in 
Sadullapur at 20 maunds. In Nil- 
phamari the estimates ranged from 12 to 
maunds. In Mithapukur it was put 
as low as 9 maunds. As the jute market 
is highly organised and the crop is all 
sold for cash it is probable that these 
estimates are roughly correct and that 
the variation in yield of different 

ir>op cutting experynents are done by thft Settle^ 
went staff for pad only. 
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WMtieties ‘and the effect on the yield of 
different types of soiJ is considerable. 
The local varieties most commonly found 
are Mdhim, Desi^ Thoila. Of the types 
intnoduced by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment the most successful have l)een 
Chihsurah green and D. 154. A local 
supply tof seeds of the former variety 
has now been established at Gaibandha. 
The heaviest yield is estimated to come 
from D. 154, seeds of which are general- 
ly obtained from Rangpur. 

\ 

42- Tobacco.-.— Tobacco is one of the 
most important cash crops in the north 
of the district. The block in which it is 
principally grown comprises the thanas 
on either bank of the Tista. as far south 
as Pirgachha. Elsewhere* it is grown 
for domestic consumption rather than 
for commercial purposes. The fields 
sdected for lobagco are raised plots, 
near about the homesteads where 
possible. The soil is light with 
generally a slight predominance of sand 
over clay. Seedlings are first grown in 
August-September op specially prepar- 
ed beds, and transplated in October or 
Now^ber to fields which have been 
ploughed and harrowed to the consist- 
ency of fine dust and thoroughly 
manured. Sometimes the seedlings are 
purchased in the market ' in striking 
contrast to other transplanted crops 
where the cultivator is always particular 
to use none- other than home grown. 
The seedlings are planted in rows al)ont 
a foot apart and regularly irrigated 
from temporary wells sunk in the corner 
of the field and fitted with a bamboo 
hoist by which the water is directed into 
the irrigation channels running between 
the lines of plants. A few days after 
the transplanting, ashes are worked 
into the soil, round about the roots, as 
a protection against insect pests. As 
the plant grows the lower leaves are 
plucked in order to maintain the number 
at 5 or 6 and en.sure their healthy 
growth. These early pluckings are 
called bispata and are sold in the local 
hats 6r to the big tobacco companies for 
the manufacture of cheap cigarettes. 
The crop is harvested in March. The 
amount of seed required per acre is 
about half a seer and the outturn in the 
proper tobacco area 12 maunds and 
elsewhere between 9 and 10 maunds. 
Two varieties pre chiefly grown. 
Matihf5|.r (niootina rustica), a wild 
variety which is variously known as 
bombai or bUati and bhengi (nicotina 
tabacuih) known also>qs desi or jati. 


The former has a round crinklr leaf, 
the latter, a straight pointed one. 
Attempts have l)een made to introduce 
exotic types and the Government 
experimental tobacco farm at Burirhat 
has achieved considerable success with 
Manila, Sumatra and Pennsylvania 
leaf. Large outturns have been secured 
both with varieties grown in the shade 
and in the open. So far however these 
exotic varieties have not been proved 
commercially sound and the cultivators 
are hesitant to adopt thm. It has 
recently been shown by experiment that 
the yield can be increased considerably 
if the following croj) rotation is adopt- 
ed : — 

Year. f'rop Sciwii. Harveat^d. 


Ui 

(1) ToWro 

RfptPiiibi^r- 

Ootolicr. 

March. 


(2) KtMhicr 

Jiiiin 

. Scpt-cinlicr. 


(.3) Fallow for rabi 
Hcaaon. 



2nti 

(t) Auh 

April 

. July. 


(2) i,t‘KniiiinoitB 
crop. 

SrirtemUT- 

ftotoU^r. 

Maivh. 

3rd 

(1) .\Tuhar 

July 

. March. 

4th 

(1) Fodder crop .. 

Jiim? 

, Spptfinlier. 


(2) Fallow for rabi 
seamiti. 



hth 

(1) <jre«Mi manum 
crop. 

April 

. . July. 


(2) 'tobaeco 

& 

f- 



This however, i.s not followed; the 
most the cultivatoi’s will allow is a 
fallow between each crop. Even this is 
not always done and in some areas a 
bhadoi crop such as aus is taken off the 
land between each tobacco crop. 

The crop is exported from the district 
to Calcutta, Burma and South India 
where it is used in the manufacture of 
cheroots. The cheaper varieties are 
sold locally and in East Bengal as hookah 
tobacco. 

43. Sugarcane. — The sugarcane crop 
is of growing importance at the present 
time. It has received a fillip during 
the last two or three years by the 
restriction of the area under inte, thus 
creating a demand amongst the culti- 
vators for a second money crop. The 
duty onniraported sugar has led, through 
the general stimulus to the sugar in- 
dustry, to the establishment of a small 
factory at Rangpur and a large factory 
at Setabganj in Dinajpur. The culti- 
vator has thus two outlets for his crop. 
He can either manufacture gur or, if the 
price of gur falls abnormally low, can 
sell his cane to the factories. 
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Whilst the cane is grown in small 
quantities in all than as the major 
proportion comes from a compact area 
running from thana liadarganj in the 
north to Gobindaganj in the south. It 
is Mnerally grown in a light dry soil 
on land of medium height though in 
Badarganj a variety known as 
has been successfully cultivated in the 
kkiyifir lands. It is a crop w^hich 
demands a good deal of ('are and lal>our 
and occupies the land for more than a 
year. Ploughing cornmencies in Novem- 
ber and cont inues until February the 
land meanwhile being heavily manured. 
The cuttiugs are then planted in rows 
about nine inches apart. An acre of 
land would normally require about 
10,000 cuttings. As they grow, fre.sh 
earth is heaped round the roots and 
drainage channels are cut l)etw-een the 
rows. When the plants are about three 
feet high four or five of them are tied 
together by their lower leaves to keep 
them erect and protect them again.st 
insects. .About September four or five 
of these groups of plants are tied 
together and in the very tall varieties 
they are sonuHimes trained up bamboo- 
poles. The crop is cut from mid- 
.lanuary to •mid-February. The same 
field cannot lie, used in two successive 
years though the harmful pra('tice of 
ratoouing, by which the old roots are 
allowed to sprout and give a .second, 
though greatly diminished crop, is some- 
times follow'ed. The yield varies con- 
siderably hut the general estimate was 
.somewhere between 270 and 340 maunds 
of cane per* acre. A reasonable average 
would lie 300 tliough this by no means 
represents a maximum as experimental 
areas have pi‘oduc(*d more than 6t)0 
maunds per acre. The sucrose content 
of the cane varies from 10 per cent, to 
14 per cent, whilst the amount of "ur 
extracted is on the average 40 maunds 
per acre.* Various varieties are bmnd. 
The most common are g/mdari which 
accounts for about three quarters of the 
crop and hendamukhi which is popular 
in the south. Gendari is a hard caiie 
which suffers less than the others from 
the depredations of Jackals. Kajli and 
kheri are also found. The* improved 
strains astamukhi, saheban and^Gn. 21S 
which are being popularised by the 


JTlio Dirortor of AKrioulturo gives a distriet average 
of 2ij;6 tnaiinds. This appears to be on rea son ably 
low. Careful enquiries were made by our staff over 
a large area and the cultivators were eniphatie — that 
they got 40 to 50 maunds. Their tendency when 
to Government officials would be to minimise 
rather than exaggex%to the amount. 


Agricultural Department, have not yet 
made much headw’ay although cuiti- 
yators vybo have used Co. a flower- 
ing variety, praistf it enthusiastically. 

44. Other products. — Among other, 
crops of some commercial o? domestic* 
imfKii'tance are mustard, potatoes .aruf 
the lietel vine. Mustard is grown 
throughout the di.strict ou danga lands 
whicli sufipoft also a second hhadoi crop 
such as a ns. It is grown most exteii; 
su’ely in the nort^j-eastern • thanas of 
•Vageswari and Bhurangamari,*and on a 
strip of high land running' down the 
w'cst of th(^ district. It yicuds six or 
seven maunds an acre and is used fpr the 
preparatkin of mustard oil Which is 
consumed hK-ally. The bye-product is 
used as cattle food. Potatoes are 
cultivated everywhere on plots of high 
sandy land in the vicinity of the bastis. 
Near the towns potato cultivation is 
carried on as a form (Tf market garden- 
ing and attempts have been made to 
inU'odnce the Naini Tal potato 
(Solarium Tubefosum) which is superior 
in yield and quality to the two pommon 
varieties tlie sdl-hetafi. a variety of the 
Naini Tal and the mda nln (Batatus 
Fdnlis). A wav from the towns it is 
grow'ii as • food crop and only the surplus 
finds its way ou to the market. The 
yield is about 70 maundvS an acre and the 
method of cnltivation similar to that of 
tobacco. The betel vine (piper betel) 
or pan is grown extensively in the* 
central western trai't running south 
from Bangpur to Palashbari. In this 
area the pnrihnraj is a familiar sight. 
It consists of a I'aised platform of earth * 
alxiiit three feet high and covering an 
area between one-tenth and one- fifth of 
an acre, surmounted by a rectangular 
shed of sjilit bamboo nnifed with thatch- 
ing grass. Inside, the vine is trained 
uji sticks of split bamlxio which are tied 
togethei' ill groups of four known as 
K at kin. The terminology is distinc- 
tive : — 

4 Kathis— 1 mut. 

2 mut8=l gachh. 

100 gachhes=l anna. 

,\n acre of land yields approximately 
00 annas and the profit is very high 
amounting to about Rs. 20(f. The 
cultivation is hedged in with 
superstition. It is commonly believed 
that the ereefiou of a new panharaj will 
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be tnarked by death in the family — a 
.superst itioii for which it would not 
he unfnir to an economic origin. 

Necessity however hits proved strong^er 
tlnpi superstition and the cultivation 
v.hifh was formerly restricted to one 
• or two Castes of Hindus is now spread- 
ing to ‘the Muslim!? also. The 
betel-nut (areea (%‘iterhu) which is eaten 
with the /Kfn leaf is grown widely in 
the ;a/// areas on the edge of the home- 
stead lands. 

• 

Minor c^yeal crops are wheat, barley 
and inai/e which ‘ are to be found 
.scattered in ‘smull patches over most of 
the hiirh Idnds and kaon (setaia italica) 
and ohina (panicnm and italieum) two 
variefiesi of millet which are grown in 
the char areas and are used by the char 
dwellers to eke out their supplies of 
rice. 

Various vegetables are grown round 
about the homestead lands. Amongst 
the more common' are — 

Brinjal (solanurn raalagena). 

Patal (trichosanthes dioiea). 

Kumra (cucnrbita pepo). 

Tiau (lagenaria vulgaris). 

Koohu (cclocasia antequorum). 

Pulses ^are grown on inferior lands, 
generally as a supplementary crop to 
ans paddy. The chief varieties met 
with are — 

Miing kalai (phaseolus radiatus). 

Mash kalai (phaswlns mango). 

Kbesari (lathyrus sativa). 

Chhola (oiee'r arietinum). 

Musur kalai (ervam lens). 

Fruit is not cultivated on a commer- 
cial scale. Mangoes are plentiful and 
are found throughout the district. 
Their quality, however, is poor. Jack 
fruit is ahso plentiful and a few are to 
be seen on sale at most of the /lats, but 
they are little in demand. Especially 
in the squth and east of the district 
plantains are to be found round most of 
the homesteads. They are of two kinds, 
the kanc.ha kata (musa paradisiaca) 
tised as vegetables and the hichan kata 
or malbhog (musa sapientum) used for 
eating. The other products of commerA 
cial value are bamboos and tlkatching 
grass. The feathery clumps of bamboos 
are familiar sights by every homestead, 
except on the char areas and they have 
considerable sale for constructing ifishing 
traps, house walls, machaiia, etc. 


45. Manure. — Although manure is 
not used for all the (mops the cultivators 
are (juite alive to its advantages, and 
use it liberally in the cultivation of 
tobacco and sugarcane. Everyi house 
has its refu.se pit just outside the court- 
yard and into this go all the house 
.sweepings until required for the fields. 
Cattle diing is also (xdlected and thrown 
in when it is not used as fuel. Tobacco 
fields are given between 200 and 300 
maunds of manure per acre according to 
the ability of the cultivator to obtain 
.supplies. This is usually a mixture of 
cowdung and house sweepings. Well- 
to-do cultivators add three or four 
maunds of mustard cake and sometimes 
a .small quantity of dried fish which is 
reputed to impro\'e the colour of the 
leaf. Tn addilion to the manure whi(5h 
is applied in this way, some natural 
manuring is done by the cattle which 
arc allowed to graze in the land between 
crops. Sugarcane is another crop which 
is invariably manured, the estimates 
varying between 100 and 150 maunds 
per acre. The manure used is invari- 
jibly cowdung. Oilcake is also used for 
the cultivation of young betel-nut trees. 

For paddv and pite, manure is rarely 
applied, fn the paddy fielfk! the stubble 
is usually burnt after the harvest and 
the ashes act as a fertiliser. In the one 
crop khiyar tract some additional 
manure is essential and in lieu of any- 
thing better earth is dug out of the beds 
of tanks and khals and heaped round 
the fields in small mounds to be y>lough- 
ed into the kh ivar as soon as the rains 
make it feasible. As a general rule 
k'hiynr tracts require .50 per cent, more 
manure than pali areas. Chemical 
fertilizers are not used at all and green 
manuring rarely. It is thus not true to 
say. as it often is said that the cultiva- 
tor is not alive to the advantages of 
proper manuring. When he cjin afford 
to do so and when he realises that it is 
essential, he applies manure but at 
the same time he is under the economic 
necessity of keeping the costs of culti- 
vation down to a bare minimum. The 
manure he applies consists of the waste 
products of his holding and costs him 
virtually nothing. If he is to spend in- 
come on nmnure then it means a complete 
revolution in the village economy and 
the .substitution of inten.sive cultivation 
and high vielding (mops for the existing 
svstem It has yet to be demonstrated, 
especially in times of acute over produc- 
tion, that the change would be benefi(?ial 
rather than harmful. ^The following 
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quotation from a report by the Imperial 
Bacteriologist, Calcutta, sums up the 
position : — 

“The introduction into Indian agri- 
cultural practice of high yielmng 
varieties of crops and of improved 
implejnents of tillage render it neces- 
sary to make corresponding provisions 
to avoid depletion of soil fertility by 
replacement of the extra amount of 
plant food removed from the soil by 
these improved crops and implements. 

1 have come to the conclusion that as a 
result of experience the Indian culti- 
vator has adopted a system of cultiva- 
tion whi(;h deliberately aims at secur- 
ing a medium i-ather than a maximum, 
as his experience showed that intensive 
cultivation in many cases resulted in a 
loss of fertility.” 

Whether the present method of con- 
serving waste manure is adequate, is 
another question entirely. The answer 
is clearly no. lief use pits near alxmt 
the houses aie invariably uncovered; 
this brings about considerable diminu- 
tion in the fertilising proj)erties of the 
refuse. Another wm.steful and un- 
economic habit is tlie use of cowdung as 
fuel. In a country where wood can be 
had for the ^•lltting. this can only be 
attributed to laziness. 

46. Cattle. — The main heads of the 
livestrx^k census are reproduced below 
for convenience - 


Number of- 


Bulls 

32,705 

(Covernnfent Farm) 

1,099 

Bullocks 

... .550,107 

Ck>ws 

... 473,690 

Calves 

... 417,012 

Male buffaloes 

24,840 

Female buff aloes 

6,021 

Buffalo calves 

1,950 

Sheep 

12,798 

Goats 

... 320,395 

The old fallow wdiich 

represents the 


potential grazing ground available is 
137,701 acres or one-thirteenth an acre 
per animal. The actual pubflc grazing 
land is of course less than thi»‘ but it 
must be assumed that a cultivator will 


iThr Cttttle OtiauH lleport of 1915 statoR that tho 
raxiiifj; available is 1 acre for 35 rattle. This was 
ased on retiiniR from paiiehayets and HoeniH to 
refer to public ^raZiin^ ^roundK and not to include 
fallow in holdin^rR. ll iw ibns a deceptive figure and 
^ives an unnereasarily peRsimiiitit^ view of the 
situation. * 


graze on his own fallow, though it may 
not be available to all. Even so the 
position is absurd when compared with, 
for instance Great#Britaiii, where there 
are more than 31 million acres of 
permanent pasture land for abouf g 
million cattle and in addition, three-, 
fourths of an 'acre of fodder crop for 
every head. This j)roblem of over-* 
crowding is a serious one which has not 
yet been tacicled by either the local or 
central authorities. 

Separate figures are not ke'J)t to show 
which cattle are bred in Bhngal and 
which imported from Bijiai;. Certainly 
in every t«ld weatlier the big aattle melas 
at Darwani, Panga, Badarganj and 
Birat are sto(;ked wjth upcountry cattle 
wliich ar?^ purchased by the well-to-do 
cultivators. Sales, however, have 
fallen ofT of recent years on account of 
the depie.ssion a.s not f)nly do the prices 
of the upcountry cattle exceed that of 
tho^ bred in tljis di.s^rict, but their 
maintenaijce costs are higher. J’robab- 
ly these upcountry cattle, at the present 
time, form less^than 15 per cent, of the 
total cattle population. Of their 
superiority over the local stock there is 
1)0 question. They are much larger and 
much stronger. The reasons for this are 
twofold; the local stoi;k is underfed, and 
it is bred*from immature bqlls. The 
deleterious elTect of underfeeding is 
apparent from tiie rapid deterioration 
of the Bihar animals 'once they are 
established in Kangpur. Apart” from^ 
the lack of grazing grounds which has 
been mentioned aliove, there is an acute 
shortage of fodder crops.^ Only a little 
over 26,000 aci’es are planted, clearly on 
entirely inadequate area to support 
such an enormous stock. As a rule the 
cattle get only a little chopped paddy 
straw with a small amount of salt and 
in the case of good Behar cattle owned 
by well-to-do cultivators, an occasional 
feed of oilc,akc. It has been shown by 
experiments at the Dacca Cattle Farm 
that straw alone, though a valuable 
roughage, is deficient as a food unless 
supplemented with a (concentrate such 
as linseed cake. Breeding is generally 
done before the bulls are three years of 
age. After that they are castrated and 
put to work in carts or in the plough. 
This is partly because they arc required 
for work anS partly liecause otherwise 
they are apt to ibe a nuisance and 
expensive to maintain. Needless to say, 
breeding under such circumstancces is 
bound to be poor. Cows too ,are fre- 
quently used ’for ploughing, a practice 
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which seems peculiar to North ^ug^ 
and when applied during breeding is 
bound to react unfavourably. The one 
area, where at least the first factor does 
not ojiejate, is the char land of the 
Briihmaputra. There, for mast of the 
year there is ample graziing land and 
the result is to be seen in the better 
Stature and longer life of the cattle. 

The l)etter class bullocks are used for 
draught purposes; the weaker bullocks 
a;id cows being put to the plough. The 
area which can be cultivated in a year 
by a pair of ‘cattle is *hus small. It does 
not excee'd 7 aci'es in higher imli lauds 
and 4 acres of low land or khiyar. 
Buffak)es are occasionally u.sed for 
cultixation by the Santhals. but are 
generally kept for draught purposes. 
They can work hai’der than bullocks in 
the cold weather but they sufi'er severely 
if put to work in great heat and their 
efficiency is consequently impaired. 
They are rarely bred in this district 
except by Santhals. This explains the 
excess of males over females. The bulls 
which appear in the listj are practically 
all under three years of age. Except on 
(lovernnient and Union Board farms 
mature bulls are not maintained for 
breeding purposes. 

Various estimates have be^n made as 
to the amount spent each year to main- 
tain a pair of cattle. A well-to-do 


cultivator rnay spend Rs. 10 or Ba. 12 
a poor cultivator is unlikely to spend 
more than Rs. 3 or Rs. 4. TTte amount 
spent in maintenance in the east of the 
district (except for the char lands) is 
greater than in the north and in the 
west. As a general conclusion it may 
be stated that as little as possible is 
spent in maintenance and that this 
combined with inefficient breeding, 
rather than a purely climatic reason, is 
responsible for their poor stature and 
short working life. 

47. The profits of cultivation. — An 

attempt has been made to calculate the 
net profits resulting from the cultivation 
of four principal crops. For com- 
parison similar figures have been 
compiled from the statistical table 
published by Mr. tlrawford in 1871. 
The rise in the prolit. from paddy culti- 
vation is marked and is probably 
accounted for bv the fact that in 1871 
the paddy market was unorganised. 
The high profits from tobacco cultiva- 
tion arc due to the outturns of 24 
maunds per acre, adopted by Mr. 
Crawford. This is almost certainly an 
over-estimate. On the present day 
outturn the profit would ht reduced to 
Rs. 40-8. The basis on which the exists 
of cultivation were calculated is not 
known. 


I. Profit an4 eott of cultivation, 1933-34. 



<A 

Value at prevail- 1 
ing price. 

rrJff of 

('ost of 

CflHt of 
W'lsediiifl 


Cost of 
cartage 

Uortt of 
threHh- 

(•OMt of 
market- 
ing. 




exclud- 

ing 

lalKtur 

COHtS 

where 

not 

uMiially 

incurred. 

Niiinc of 

cnjfi. 

1 acre 
in 

mauqda. 

Main 

crop. 

B.VC- 

pri.idiKt. 

l*eedH 

fMT 

acre. 

idoiigh* 
Ing uiid 
uuiiiiire. 

1 


and 

traiiH- 

plant- 

iiig. 

(k)«t of 
reaping. 

U) 

thre.sh- 

ing 

ground. 

iiig or 1 
separat- 
ing tlie 
fibres. 

Keid of 
land. 

'rotal 

e.oMt. 

Net 

profit. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



K». 

Kfl. 

Kti. a. 

Rff. a. 

Km. a. 

Km. a. 

Kh. a. 

Km. 11. 

Km. a. 

Km. a. 

Km. a. 

K«. a. 

Ks. a. 

A man 
paddy. 

20 

35 

2 

2 0 

4 0 


I 12 

1 12 

1 8 

1 0 

1 8 

3 3 

10 11 

20 5 

28 9 

Jute 

‘15 7 

51 


1 0 

5 10 


0 0 

0 0 

1 8 

ft 0 

1 8 

3 3 

33 13 

17 3 

43 13 

Sugar cane 

300 

75 


3 12 

5 10* 

1 

0 0 

>• 

6 0 



ft U 

T 3 3 

] 

41 1 

33 16 

64 m 



150 

(Qur) 



7 8t 

J 

9 0 

0 0 

i 

4 

1 I 

M fk 

1 ^ 

J 

p 

97 11 
(gur) 

i 1 A 





13 2 


1 



II 4 

(Mir 

n u 

J u O 


(gur) 

1 Xo a 

(gur) 








1 

i 


faf!- . 
ture)5' 

if 






Tobacco 

12 

90 

• 8 

2 0 

5 10* 
15 Ot 

10 0 
(water- 

a 0 

1 U 



3 3 

42 13 

61 3 

61 3 


o 




20 10 

and 

atUuid- 

iug 

crop). 










s.- 


^Ploughing 
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II. Frallt anil eott •! cultivation in 1871 (Mr. 
Crawfordi’ flguroc.) 


»- 

Nttim* of <TOi». 

Oiitliirii 
per in*re. 

H(;nt and 

CCMt- uf 

irultlva- 
Men |M-r 
Hcrr with' 
eiit liuiui 
lulu Mir. 

Valin* 4if 
roKt for 

1 acre of 
land. 

Net imiflt 
cxcltnling 
ull 

iaiNiitr 


miH. 

Rs. a. 

Um. 

Ita. a. 

ilMUin iMitldy 

18 

1 8 

12 

7 8 

.luUi 

15 

7 8 

45 

37 8 

SitgarraiM' 

27 

(Utirr 

44 4 

(Including 
maiiiifar- 
l.iirt' of 
Ktir). 

108 

113 12 


24* 

13 H 

Itix 

1)4 8 


•Ai»p*«rH to a uroKs ovrr-oHtiiiiatr. 


The pri(;es are those f)revailing (lurin'^ 
(he agricultural year 1933-34. The ivuit 
in each case is the average incident of 
rent for an occupancy raiynt' in the dis- 
trict though this may be an over-estimate 
in the case of jute and paddy when a 
sec’ond crop is freqliently growti on the 
same land during the same year. The 
standard outturn of each croj) has bc^en 
adopted for purposes of c ah ulation and 
it has lieen assumed that all the work 
was done by hired labour. The result- 
ant figures are nece.ssarilv artificial and 
in the case of ynian paddy, do not re- 
present rcteipts yi cash; a cultivator 
will generally keep and sell only the sur 
plus. The varying use of labour f)re- 
sents another difficulty. The small cul- 
tivatr)!' will manage with the help of his 
family, sufficient to feed himself and his 
family. The larger cultivator is bound 
to .seek outside help. I n the last column 
all the labour s'harges except tho.se nor- 
mally incurred by an occupancy raiyat 
holding 3 acres of land, the most usual 
size of a holding have l)cen deducted. 
It must, how^ever, Ikj rememi>ered that 
none of the figures make an attempt to 
allow for the i'ost of livintr of the culti- 
vator and his family, or for the dej)re- 
ciation of cattle and agricvdtural imple- 
ments, and further that whilst sugar- 
cane invariably, and tobacco genei’ally. 
have to keep the cultivator for 12 
months, a crop of aman pady and a o'op 
of jute are often taken off the same pie<‘e 
of land within the same year and even if 
this is not done a second crop^)f some 
description is usual. In the case of 
aman paddy, for instance, the cultiva- 
vator rarely employs labour except in 
reaping. Therefore in column 14 the 
net profit including all labour charges is 
shown. In column 15 all laliour charges 
except those of retiping have been ex- 
clutted. The pric4» of paddy has been 


calculated at Ee. 1-12 pef maund. 
Lalxmr costs have been calculated at five 
labourers to the rupee per day. includ- 
ing the co.st of their ^o meals? whi(.'h 
would be provided for them. The field 
IS to lie ploughed five times taking 15* 
days and harrowed five times taking 5 
days. There is* no expenditure on 
inanure for aman paddy.’ Transplant- 
ing and reaping are calculated at nine 
days each and .the transjmrt as one 
bulhxk i-art for one day. It is clear 
ih’Ai aman paddy affords a poor profit if 
cultivated by hired laljfHir unle.sB a very 
large area is put under the cro]>. •Even 
ill the bigger holdings culfivatgrs have 
adopted the ahata. system of I'uftivation 
to meet the hanl times. ^ By this method 
a grou]) of • neighbours pool theic re- 
sources of cattle, ploughs and man- 
power and deal with the fields one after 
another. Bv this means the delays con- 
sequent ill the excessive fragmentation 
(»f holdings are to some extent avoided. 
The .system is an old one*but of recent 
years it has grown more popular. 

lyfibour is not unually employed at all 
for jute unless more than three acres is 
grown. No expenditure has *lieen 
allowed for manure, though occasion- 
ally hou.se sweepings, for which no 
price can lie, estimated, are ploughed 
into (he land. The ploughing and 
harrowing is twenty-eight days’ labour 
for one man. Weeding is^an exacting 
task and must be done continuously lin- 
til the piants are more than two feet 
high. Forty-five days’ lalxmr for one 
niiin has been allow'ed and thirty days 
for .steeping and strijiping.. The pro- 
fit is small but Rs. 3-4 per maund is 
almost a rock bottom price. With a 
normal price of Rs. 7 per maund the 
profit would increase by Rs. 59. In 
spite of the slump in price it was still 
worth the while of the cultivators to 
giwv it since it furnished him with 
nioney during an awkward season and 
it w'as only wdth the greatest reluctance 
and under a good deal of indirect 
pre.ssure that he agreed to th<‘ restric- 
tion scheme two years later. The profit 
from sugarcane cultivation depends on 
whether the cultivator sells his cane to 
a sugar mill or manufactures gur. The 
price of the cane has been calculated at 
annas 4 per mannd and the cuttings at 

annas 6 per thousand. The lalxmr cost 

• 

^Tliis is not strictly tnio as the Khut'fr InncTs are 
lightly ninniirecl, but most of the paddy area in 
Ttangpur is not Ifhujar and no niamirc is given, only 
the sluhhle of tlie o(fl crop is hiirruMl liefote plough-* 
ing. • 
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has been calculated at twenty-eight 
days, for seven ploughings and harrow- 
ings, and the pT’io? of one hundred and 
fifty maunds of manure at Rs. 7-8. 
The cost of weeding, irrigating and 
later <draining would be forty-five days’ 
labour aaid the cost of reaping thirty 
days’ labour. The cartage for market- 
ing the cane is heavy. Preparing gur 
would appear to be more profitable. 
Assuming that an acre of sugarcane 
produces forty maunds of gur, which is 
a heavy conservative estimate, the 
value/ at the market price of Rs. 3-12 
would be ‘Rs. 150. Against this would 
have to be offset the cost of preparing 
the gur which would be — 

Hh. a. 

Hire of a erusher and lioiling ]iati 

for five days . . . . 6 4 

Labouir of 6 men for 5 days . . 5 0 

11 4 


The cost of marketing would be about 
the same, so that the 'apparent increase 
in pi;ofit would be Rs. 63-12. There are 
certain idsks about the manufacture of 
gur which have to be taken into 
account. The maiket is very unstable, 
in fact it can hardly be sa'id to exist. 
Even within the same district prices 
vary enormously. The normal price is 
Rs'. 6 per maund ]>ut in 1935-36 it 
varied between Rs. 4 and Rs. 2. 
Another consideration is that the gui' 
has to be collected in earthenware 
matkis and with primitive transport, 
breakages are not uncommon. To 
avoid this some cultivators solidify the 
gur into balls but the profit is thereby 
reduced. Most of the cane is actually 
made into gur locally but the sale of 
cane to the mills at Setabganj and 
Rangpur is considerable. 

Tobacco requires constant attention 
and if as much as an acre is sown, 
labour is invariably hired to tend and 
water the crof), to remove the hispata at 
suitable intervals, and ultimately to 
pluck the ripe tobacco leaf. The 
ground is heavily manured and the cost 
of manure has been (calculated on a con- 
sumption of three hundred maui^s. 
The (ost of cartage from the field to the 
maturing hut is negligible as the to- 
bacco fields are usually in the vicinity 
of the hasti. The cost of marketing is 
also nil as, except when very small hold- 
ings are concerned, the purchase is 
made by agents who visit •'the house of 
the cultivators. The bye-product, 


which IS the hispata, has lieen estimated 
at four maunds and the price at Rs, 2 
per maund . 


Chapter V — Communication and trade. 

48. Roads. — In his district ma)) 
prepared between 1767 and 1771 Ren- 
nell shows a network of roads connect- 
ing Rangpui' with all the important 
centres such as Jalpaiguri, Sibganj, 
Mogalhat, Kurigram, Ulipur and 
(Jhoraghat. Of these, the principal 
one was the rojid running from Ghora 
ghat through Rangpur to (VkhIi Rebar, 
traditionally known as Rajah Nilam 
bar’s Road. From Gobinciaganj th re 
was a route through Myrnensingh to 
I)a(‘ca and one from Rangpur through 
Dinajpur and Godagari to Murshitla- 
bad and Calcutta. During the period 
of confusion that marked the Com- 
pany’s early experiments in administra- 
tion it is clear that the road system fell 
into a serious state of disrepair. Writ- 
ing in June 1860, Mr. Wordsworth, the 
Magistrate, reported — 

“Exclusive of the great western road 
leading to Di naj pore, ' and the several 
cross roads immediatelv adjacent to 
this station (all of which have lieen 
constructed by the convicts within the 
last four years, and arc kept in perfect 
repair by them), there are many old 
zamindary roads or high ('ausewavs in 
different parts of this tlistrict. which, 
during the old Mughal Government, 
were always kept in perfect repair by 
the respective zamindars, but having 
since our accession to the dewanee lieen 
totally neglected, are now gone to decay, 
and are in general, impassable. There 
are no roads lepaired by any person 
within this district except those above- 
mentioned and a few private ones lead- 
ing to the factories established by the 
European gentlemen resident here, and 
which are always done at their own pri- 
vate ex|>ense and tend greatly to the 
accommodation of the inhabitants.” 

By “constructed” the Magistrate evi- 
dently means repaired as the Dinajpur 
Road is clearly marked in Rennell and 
in fact, had always been the first stage 
of the company’s official dak route to 
Calcutta. He went on to suggest cer- 
tain improvements, most of which in- 
volved repairing the old highways. In 
fact if we exclude the*Tve8ent road from 
Rangpur to Gaihandha, which was 



constructed when the old subdiviaional 
headquarters of Bhawaniganj was 
washra away, it is difficult to find a 
single highway of first class importance 
which did not exist in the time of 
Kennell. Many of the roads have shift- 
ed their position and many diversions 
have been subsequently oohstruot-ed by 
the District Board, on the old Imperial 
roads,' but the general alignment re- 
mains unaltered. Many new feeiler 
roads of wnsiderable important have 
been added — a great impetus having 
been given during the famine relief 
operations of 1874. 

The result is that the district is now 
traversed by a regular network of roads 
which are more tlian sufficient to meet 
the needs of its inhabitants. 2,539 
miles are maintained by the District 
Board and J^ocal Boards, 46^ miles by 
the Municipalities of Gaibandha and 
Rangpiir and an immense number of 
shorter and less important roads by the 
various Union Boards. The prob- 
lem is one of maintenance. The 
.sandy nature r)f the soil rend- 
ers the surface intolerably dusty 
and extremely rough in the winter 
and the suiurnw. Its advantage in the 
rains is that it di’ies rapidly and con- 
solidates into a reasonably smooth sur- 
fac^e so that there arc few days duidug 
which the surface is Uk) muddy to allow 
traffic to ])ass. There are no serious in- 
undations. such as make the roads so 
difficult i4) maintain in Eastern Bengal, 
and consequently there is no need to em- 
bank them to ^iny great height, exce|)t 
in the north-east where the roads are 
noticeably inferior and veiy little 
attempt is made to maintain them. 
The ujikeep of the bridges alone throws 
a heavy strain on the resources of the 
local authoi'ities who. in the past, have 
been fortunate in the help they have 
received from philanthropically minded 
landowners. The only criticism that 
can be made, and it is perhaps unfair 
to criticise where means are so notice- 
ably lacking, is that the roads though 
plentiful are still only fit for the primi- 
tive bullock cart traffic for which they 
were used a century ago. N<f motor 
service of any degree of efficiency* can 
ply profitably where the wear and tear 
occasioned by the rough service is so 


^An Imperial road in one which was in existence 
before Acrt XLIT of 18*50 was passed. This Act 
the proprietary right of all public roads, then in 
existence, in Oovernineni. Most Imperial roads date 
from the 18th century. • 


heavy. Sixty years ago the trunk road 
from Kfingpur to the Kaliganj ferry, 
near Bhawtmiganj, the beadquiirters of 
what is now the (xaiHhndha subdivision, 
was paved throughout. To-day therq 
is not an inch of pukka road outside the 
towns. 


The most important road.‘ 
given below- 

^ now are 

Grigiii. 

Route.-. 

Destination. 

liaiiKpiir 

K i.«ljori*K!tTij 

Chilulmtl. 

% 


Pnglapii tiiifi Barati. . 

.Sai^jMir. 

Saldimr 

Mlpli.'Uiitiri uml D^nai 

Chilulngi. 

ItuiiKpiir 

Kaiinia ami Ti.'^ta • . 

Miirigrani. 

DiMo 

Mitliapiikiir. I'riganj. Ruius- 
iiuri, (Rdiimlaganj. 

Boifra. 

Ditto 

IMigarlilia. BamamiaiiKii. Nal- 
^ (faiigu, KamartuirH. 

GRiBamllia. 

• 

(tiiiiiatKllia 


J^aJasbari. 

Ditto 

'^mtiilliiiMir 

i'irganj, Haradar- 
Ka. 

Gohlmiiutuitj 


Maliioiagaiij. 

Kiirlgrnni 

Nageswari 

BiMiruiiKumari. 

Dltt4> 

I’lipur 

('hiiniari. 


The li<iug{)ur-Chilahati Eoad links 
lip the main hats^in the area between 
the Tista and the main line of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. It is* also 
linked to Kilphamari, Domar and 
Diinla. The llaugpur-Saidpur Road 
acquires its Jrafiortaiicc after Paglapir 
when it ta])s a rich tobacco areij, and 
also the jute area round Kishoregauj. 
'I'he trallic along this road to Saidpur is 
very heavy ; a lesser amouht of traffic 
comes in the opposite direction, to 
Rangpnr. The Saidpur-t’hilahati Road 
is of loi'al im|)ortance as a feeder to the 
jute and paddy markets a| Darwani, 
Nilphamari and Domar. The Rang- 
pur-Kiirigram Road is again of local 
importance. It originally formed part 
of the Rangpur-Dhubri Road, but no 
importance now attaches to the portion 
running north-east from Kurigram to 
Dhiibri. The Ivurigram-Ohilmari Road 
has now replaced the old Imperial road 
direct from,Ruugpur to Chilmari, across 
the Tista. The journey can now be 
made by rail to Kurigram and ^ence. 
without any river crossing, to Ulipiir 
or Chilmari and across the Brahma- 
fuilra to Rahumari. The Bogra Road 
which forms part of the old military 
route from Ghoraghat to Cooch Behar, 
is the main line of commmiication 
through the stmth-west of the district. 
It links up five thana 4ieadquarters and 
by means of the Palasbari and Sadulla- 
pur wnnecting roads, enables the rice 
from the western khiyar tracts to reach 
Gaibandha. <fhe further extension 



from Gobindaganj to Mahimagarij 
opens up a rich jute ai'ea to the Gai- 
bandha-.Santahar railway line. The 
Rangpur-Gaibandfia Road, to some 
.extent, duplicates the railway but forms 
an important feeder route to the marts 
at Pirgacha, Bamaiidanga, Naldanga 
and Kaftiarpara. 


49. Railways.- -Rtiilway communi- 
cation is excellent. The main North 
Bengal 2ine of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way enters the (iistrict just south of 
Saidpur Imd leaves it north of Chila- 
hati. from Parbatipur the Assam 
metre gauge line runs ria, Kaunia, Tista 
junction and ‘ Lalmanii'hat. I'rom 
kaunia it is connecied thiough Gai- 
bandha and Bogra, with Santahar and 
through Bonarpara with Tistamukh 
Ghat and Eastern Bengal. Ei’om Tista 
junction a branch line runs to Kuri- 
gram and froin Lalmonirhat another 
runs to Dalsingpara and .lainti. l.al 
monirhat is also the terminus of tjie 
Bengsil Dooars Railw'iy. 


50. River communication. — Steamer 
communication is contined to the 
Brahutaput ra where the' Goalundo- 
Bahadui’abad mail plies daily between 
Phulchhari Ghat and liahadurabad. 
The Assam-Sundarbans despatch also 
calls at Phulchhari, Kamarjani, Chil- 
niari and Rahumari but is mainly used 
for goods traffic and no longer runs t<» 
any spetnfied time table. The inland 
rivers .are used for goods traffic during 
the rains but not much at other times of 
the year. Although the Tista will take 
large boats at any season it is a 
treacherous river, full of .shifting sand 
banks and is not popular as a liighway 
except during the rains when it is used 
for the transport of tobacc-o and jute. 
The Karatoa and Katakhaji are also 
used exUmsively when there is sufficient 
wateiy for transpoiling gur and jute. 
The other rivers, the Dharla, Ghagat, 
Manas, etc., are used for local traffic 
only. 


51. Effect of railway and steamer 
coimiHinicatiens on the road system.— 

With kutcha roads that are apt to con- 
tairi broken bridges or occasional breac'h- 
es there can be no question of road trans- 
port siting uy) as an effective rival to 
the railway and steamed routes except 


over short distances and for purely in- 
ternal trade. Thus the function of the 
roads is becoming more and more that 
of a feeder service to the railway centres 
and steamer ghats. The yjrotiess is by 
no means complete and i-oads such as 
that from Saidpur to Chilahati, ;^ng- 
pur to Gaibandha and Rangpur to Kuri- 
gram still duplii;ate the railway service, 
but they are tending more and more k) 
l)e used for purely local and internal 
|)ur])oses. I’lie former great inter->di8~ 
trict roa(ls such as that from Rangjjur 
to Dhubri or from liangpur to Dinaj- 
pui- h.ave fallen into disuse. Only the 
Rjingpur to Bogra Itoud survives ‘as it 
serves an area without railway comrau- 
nkration. A glance .at the map is suffi- 
cient to show that there are still a num- 
l)er of comparatively small hats such as 
Teiigumaia or Ranlpnkur which are 
served hy innumerable unnecessary 
roads but they cannoi; vie in imyiortance 
with the growing trade centres near the 
railway stations. Many of the old com- 
mercial centres have diminished in im- 
portance k) siurh an extent that the 
roads leading to them are no longer pro- 
y)erly maintained. The old road from 
Domar fo w'hat was once the flourishing 
ghat of Ghoramara on the Tista is now 
imf)assahle at its eastern end and ins- 
tead of the traffic flowing from the west 
to the east as was intended when the 
road was originally constructed, it flow.s 
east-west to J)omar station. The same 
tendency is visible inland from the 
Karakxi. J/oi’inerly the imj>ortanl 
roads ran frorn plaxes like Gobindaganj 
and Palasbari, westw’ard" tf» the marts 
on the banks of the Karatoa. Now 
these roads have l)ecome unimymrtant 
and the direction of the treaffic is nortli- 
wa)ds to Parbatipur and B.adarganj or 
easlwanls U) Gaibandha and Mahima- 
ganj. The Tista h.as l)ecome an obs- 
tacle that it is hardly worthwhile k) 
surmount by road. Instead of follow- 
ing the old Imperial road direct from 
Rangymr to Uliy)ur and Chilmari, traffic 
follows the (!ombined road and rail route 
through Kurigram, whilst exyjorts from 
the vicinity of the Brahmaj>utra concen- 
trate more and more on the steamer 
ghats oh the big country boat stations. 
One very important road that has been 
developed by the steamer traffic i.s the 
route from Tura, the capital of the 
G.aro Hills, through Manikachar and 
llahurnari village to the Rahumari 
steamer ghat. The old land routes k> 
Dhubri and Mymen.singh are hardly 
ever used nowadays. *• 
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In tlie rains, country boat traffic on 
the Karatoa flourishes as tfje gur trad- 
ers find it the most suitable mraium for 
exporting their goods. 

52. Marketing the produce.— The 

methods adopted by the cultivators for 
marketing their oroduce vary widely 
according as to wnether they are deal- 
ing with an organised market or not. 
.Tute, toba(W, sugar and td some extent 
paddy, may be called organised. The 
market for other products is not. Two 
principal factors determined the state 
of the jute market. On the one hand 
the dealers at the big centres are in 
daily telegraphic communicatiorj with 
Calcutta and the prices and the state <)f 
the market there, lai'gely deteimine 
their buying |Mjlicy, and on the other 
hand the cultivators like to sell their 
crop as early possible; jute is exjien- 
sive to store, it is dangerously inflam- 
mable and if kept for any length of time 
must be st<x-ked in a corrugated tin shed. 
Also at' the time it is ready foi‘ the 
market the shortage of money is begin- 
ning to be felt in the villages. The 
entire crop, with the exception of an 
infinitesimal amount kefit for domestic 
purposes, is exported and to deal with 
the exchange bet ween the cultivatoi- 
and the large dealer an extensive middle- 
man business has sprung up. The first 
grade of middlemen are known as a 
farkis or kani /xii'karti. They concen- 
trate mainly on a liouse to house [>ur- 
chase from the larger cultivators. They 
.sell to another class known as beparix 
who are in a larger way of business and 
who also ])urchaae from the various haU 
where the small cultivators, who are not 
worth a visit by the and kani 

paikars, take their produce. The 
hnparis sell to the big dealers, mainly 
Marwaris, who have their godowns at 
the exporting centres. Two other class 
es of middlemen .sometimes intervene. 
The first is the (Udnl. He is a broker 
pure and simple and is engaged by the 
exporter to induce selected beparia to 
bring their jute to one centre. He also 
acts as adviser when advances are made 
to the bepwris. The second is the 
aratdar who is the owner oi^ a godown 
which he lets out to the hepana on cxim- 
mission. Although he does ilot ^- 
come the owner of the jute, he retains 
an interest in the profit derived- from it. 
A rough form of grading is done on wn- 
tract sales only. A sample is sent lie- 
fore the deal is closed and the standard 
fixed. In the hats the worst jute is 
out aside and sAd at a low price, the 


remainder is generally mixed and sold 
as a medium quality. The catastrophic 
fall in the ))rice of jute has jfone some- 
thing 1.0 reduce this uneconomic middle- 
man trade. The dalals have almost dis- 
appeared and with them went the sys, 
tern of cash advances to the bpparis. , 
In some of the larger huts the exporters^ 
have constructed their own godowns 
and deal direct with the smaller middle- 
men. The .system is one in which the 
scales are weighted heavily against tha 
cultivator. He has generally cleared 
his jute by the middie of Novdinber; only* 
the wealthy jotedars cai\ aQ’ortf to hold 
it up longer than that. The* inevitable 
rise in |)rice latei- in the season profits 
only the middlemen ^ind the exporter, 
who frequently store the jute until well 
on into February. The failure of the 
( ■o-()))erative Department to grapple 
.successfully w’ith the f)roblem of how^ to 
market the croj) wdth a fair return to 
the cidtivator has iK'ei^onc of the big- 
gest disap])ointments (tf the last decade. 

The princi[)al c.xporling centres from 
the area east of\^he Ti.sta are Hhurunga- 
mari, Lalmonirhat, Kurigram aiyl Chil- 
mari. Tlie first three are rail export- 
ing centres; the bulk of the exports of 
this area, however, leaves by steamer 
from t'hiknari. In the north'West 
Domar and Saidpur are tht? biggest 
markets, thougli large quantities also 
leave from Nilphamari •and Darwani. 
The exporting centres of the .south, in 
order of importance, are tJaibandha,* 
Mahimaganj, and ^<aldanga and for 
the centre, Hangpur and Badarganj. 
(laibandha, Mahimaganj* and Naldanga ^ 
tap the extreme south-western areas * 
whiili are not served by railway, whilst 
the jute from the north of this area goes 
to Badarganj and Kangpur. in addi- 
tion tti this there is considerable export 
by (xaintry boat front the south-east of 
tile district and it is generally believed 
that a g(M)d deal of the jute exported in 
this manner goes first to Sarisabari 
where it receives the Mymensingh mark 
which commands a higher price than 
that of Rangpur. The small hats 
where a little jute is sold are too nu- 
merous to ment ion ; they are to be found 
everywhere in the jute areas and serve 
mainly to feed the larger centres. 

Tobacco is not, oi;ganised to the same 
extent as jute. A good deal of the 
crop is purchased by beparis or pnikars 
who visit the houses of the larger culti- 
vators. The .same men pur5ha.se the 
tpbacco in hats and sell to 
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brokers who act for the exporters. A 
few Burmese merchants visit the dis- 
trict each^ season and make their pur- 
chases through brokers*. They gene- 
rally erect or hire godowns at the rail- 
,way centres such as Rangpur, Nilpha- 
mari, • Domar or Kaunia where the 
tobacco cam be properly matured, as the 
cultivators sell it in a naif matured con- 
dition. The Marwari exporters who 
send the tobacco principally U) ('alcutta 
.and East Bengal have their godowns in 
, the centra of the tobacco area at places 
like Bertibandha 4.and Bansdaha in 
Jaldhaka, ^ibprhat in Rangpur, 11a ra- 
gachh and Khansama in Kaunia, The 
exports from the belt west of the Tista 
go mainly from Rsjngjjur, Saidpur, Nil- 
phamal'i and Domar, those "from the 
east of the Tista, from Tista junction 
and I^lnionirhat. For some years 
there was an export of exotic varieties 
to South India. This was finaiu'ed by 
a European tini} in Calcutta which es- 
tablished an experimental farm at 
Burirhat and encouraged the i-ultiva- 
toT's to grow Havana apd Sumatra, leaf 
by making advances of money and 
chemical fertiliser. If was n<»t bow 
ever a iximmercial success and (ilosed 
down in 1935. Since then exotic varie 
ties have lieen cultivated on an experi 
mental bpsis by the Government farm at 
Burirhat and an attem[)( has lieen made 
to start a Icxal cigar factory, but the 
leaf is not exported . 

' The sugarcane grower is mainly con 
cerned with the marketing of gur (unre- 
fined sugar) which he manufactures 
himself. The whole-time midilleman 
has made very little inroad into this 
business. Much of the gur is sold IckuI 
ly by the cultivators themselve.s at the 
small haU. That which is exportixl is 
purchased by hepariii who are them- 
selves part-time cultivators. The only 
exporting area is the south-west of the 
district. Most of the gur is despatched 
down the Karatoa and then md the 
Katakhali to Mymensingh and other 
districts of l^ast Bengal, as sixm as 
there is sufficient water in the river to 
enable the boats to pass freely. Mer- 
chants from these areas either keep per- 
manent godowns near the river a:%d 
purchase their stocks from the l<x?al 
heparin or make speculative voyage.s to 
the area when the, season commences. 
Specu^tive purchases of gur are very 
common as prices vary enormously not 

^Railway ^eiiiruH from Kaunia show heavy bcxrk- 
ings of tobacco of M'hich the iiltiTiSa^.e dostination is 
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only from district to district, but even 
witnin the same district. The cultiva- 
tor is faced with the same dilemma here 
as in the case of jute. Gfur is difficult 
to store; it is apt to deteriorate and the 
chances of damage to the earthenware 
matkis in which it is kept, are consi- 
derable. Unless he solidifies it, in 
which case his profit falls, he must part 
with it quickly. The danger of break- 
ages accounts for the preference for 
water transport. There is, however, a 
certain amount of export by rail frean 
Badarganj station. Cane is exported 
only from Badarganj to Sitabganj 
in Dinajpur. The small factory at 
Rangpur draws its supplies from the 
neighlxiurhood of the town. 

The paddy market is largely an inter- 
nal one. Certain areas grow insuffi- 
cient quantities to sup-port themselves. 
The tolmcco area in the north is deficient 
in paddy and draws its supplies partly 
from Badarganj and partly from Dinaj- 
pur. Similarly the central area run- 
ning south from Kaunia to Gaibandha 
has to import paddy (or rice) from the 
one crop khiyar tracts in the extreme 
west. This internal trade is carried on 
by beparis who are themselves part-time 
cultivators and who sell” to the rice 
merchants who are generally Sahas, 
Basaks or Marwaris, at the big centres 
.such as Gaibandha, Rangjjur, Lalmonir- 
hat or Nilphamari. The chief marts in 
the khiyar tract are Bhendabari, Kam- 
<lia and Badarganj. They all export to 
other parts of the district. In addi- 
tion to this large scale movement, aman 
paddy or husked rice is on sale at all of 
the innumerable small hats where it re- 
presents the surplus pi-oduction of the 
neighlx>uring paddy cultivators. 

53. The village hats. — The minor 
agricultural products are to be found on 
.sale at all village fuits, the number of 
which is so great that the touring offi- 
cer counts himself unfortunate if his 
tent is more than three miles from one 
of them. They are generally bi-weekly 
and sit from alxmt five in the evening 
until nine. At some of the more im- 
portant ones there are permanent stalls 
but the real business does not commence 
until the itinerant pedlars with their 
bundles and the neighbouring cultiva- 
tors with their baskets of produce have 
settled themselves down in their custo- 
mary positions to display their wares. 
Kerosine oil, milk, sugar, salt', gur, 
rice, dried or fresh fish and all forms of 
vegetables are regularlf offered and in 
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the season, tobaax> and jute. Amongst 
the less perishable articles are quanti- 
ties of coloured cloths and cheap faiuy 
goods such as highly scented ana gaudy 
Iwking soaps, glass Imngles. cheap 
mirrors, amulets and earthenware pots. 
Nowhere is the etononiic conquest by 
Japan more apparent than in the.se 
stalls. The hM however is more tha.n a 
mere trading centre, it is the ])lace 
where all the neighbouring villagers 
come to gossip and many a cultivator 
who brings in his handful of brin jals or 
basket of ri(‘e is not unduly perturl)ed if 
he makes no sale provided he has had an 
opportunity of recounting the iniquities 
of the locjil zamindar’s naib or of dis 
cussing the progress of his litigation af 
the siibdivisional courts. Tliesc hats 
sit even in the thana headquai’ters, 
though in such places the permanent 
shops monopolise much of the trade in 
non-perishable g(M)ds. Wherever they 
are situated they afford income to the 
zamindars who either take a toll from 
the traders or lea.se out the hat in izani. 
Big estates like Kasimbazar take t>arti- 
cular care to forbid, in their kabuliyats, 
the opening of new hatu by their tenants. 

54. Melas! — Four important melas 
(fairs) are held'in the di.strict between 
the months of December and February 
each year. By far the largest and most 
important is the one at Darwani. The 
others take place at Panga, Badarganj 
and Birat. They are primarilv cattle 
markets and are the chief medium for 
the sale of ujpeountry stock and for the 
camels destined for sacrifice at Td. but 
they also contain innumerable stalls 
which offer to the villagers goods usually 
only available in the large towns. 
There is genemlly a small circus and 
a regular jatra party with perhaps 
occasional kirttanalis. Tn spite of the 
anxiety they give to the local health 
authorities and their less desirable 
features such as tbe bands of gamblers 
and prostitutes that accom]>any them, 
they serve a useful purpo.se in affording 
the villagers an opportunity of buying 
their more expensive necessities for the 
year and at the same time introducing a 
little (olour into their otherwi.se rather 
drab existence. 

55. Trade and manufactures. — 

^ Apart from the marketing of agricul- 
’ tural produce which has already been 
noticed, there is very little in the way 
of trade or manufacture. There are 
potters and bl^ck*smiths to be found in 


most areas but their trade is purely lo- 
cal. A nunilxM' of East Bengal Mus- 
lims carry on a trade in .hides at 
Philahati and BadiPrganj. The hides 
are purcha.sed from (Jams and hagdi^, 
cured with the help of local mnehis and# 
exported to Calcutta. There is a small . 
colony of weavers at Mirgnn je (Jal- , 
dhaka) who manufacture the blue half 
saris worn by the Rajbansi womenfolk 
and known as fotas, and the weaving of 
cmrse endi chadars still goes on in, 
Sundarganj. There is also a .^mall boat, 
building indu.stry aU GopaljhSr. The* 
ivory carving at Panga, potpd *in the 
gazetteer, has now completelv disap- 
|)eared and the cotton weaving indus- 
try at Nisbetganj,, w'here formerly 
coarse cottt)n carpets \ve?’e made.*is now 
almost dead. Efforts have l)een made 
by itinerant Government weaving par- 
ties to establish jute weaving as a sewn- 
dary industry ; up to date however the 
production has been inftnitesimal. At 
Phulchhari there is a big entrepot trade 
in fish. It is brought there from the 
river, sorted, sol^ to exporters and sent 
down to ( 'alcutta. 

56. Non-Standard weights. — rtne of 
the impediments to bjisiness is the lack 
of a standard system of weights. The 
seer varies mci'ording to the locality and 
al.so according to the commodity for 
which it is being used. For weighing 
paddy, seers of 60. 80. 90 and 96 tolas 
are used. The 60 tola seer which is in 
use in the extreme west of the district * 
and generally in the areas far remoA’^ed 
from the headetuarters or siibdivisional 
towns, is invariably calleif hneha. The 
other seers are variously known as 
pakhi. Tn the smaller hats a special 
.system of weights is used. It is — 

60 tolas = 1 seer. 

3 seers = ] don (or katha). 

20 dons =1 bish. 

16bishes=l puthi. 

Jt is confined to dealings in paddy or 
rice, the don being the name of thft basket 
in which rice is carried to the hat. 
Actually the dou mav be abything 
from 21 to 3 seers. The standard seer 
of 80 tolas is lused when selling .sugar- 
cane as the mills insist! on it, but for 
gur the various seers are used by the 
cultivators though the weight is stand- 
ardised to the 80 tola .seer by hrparis. 
The standard seer is also u.sed for jute. 
Pan and lietel-nul are sold by ^numbers 
w'hich are (akpti as equivalent to a nomi- 
nal weight. These at’e well untJei’stood 
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in the district, but would puzzle a varying according to the density of 
stranger. population in the neighbourhood. 


57. District experts and imports. — 

With the exception of about half a lakh 
of maunds of jute, the entire crop is ex- 
ported .to (hilcutta either direct or rid 
Mymensingh. Figures supplied by the 
'steamer company and the lailways show 
that the total exports in the quinquen- 
nium 1931-35 amounted to about 43 lakhs 
of maunds. The district outturn calcu- 
lated on the area under jute and the 
.standard outturn pcy acre comes to about 
57 lakhs of mauruls. No figures are 
available for ‘country boat ex|K)rts but 
enquiries by the settlement staff result- 
ed in an estimate of 10 lakhs of maunds. 
This seems alxiut ‘ctorrwt and suggests 
that a great deal of the Rangpur jute 
reaches (Calcutta from Mymensingli 
since, as far as could be ascertained, 
most of the countiy boat traffic was liet- 
ween the south-west of the district .md 
Sarisabari. The railway returns for the 
same period show an import of 5i lakhs 
maunds of husked rif« and nearly 2 
lakhs maunds of paddy’ The rice was 
unloaded chiefly at tJaibandha and 
Domar, the centres of deficient paddy 
areas and to a lesser extent at Rangpur, 
Nilphamari, l*hulchhari and Saidpur. 
The paddy was unloaded privicipally at 
Phulchh^ri and Domar. The rit« was 
almo.st all imported from the rice mill 
areas of Dinajpur such as Hili, ('hor- 
kai or Dina j pur itself; the paddy came 
principally from Assam. Exports of 
rice and paddy were negligible, alxmt a 
lakh of maunds in all. As far as can 
be ascertained there is no export of rice 
and paddy by steamer and not very 
much by country boat, though there is 
considerable export by cart into Jalpai- 
guri and (’ooch Rehar. The railway 
figures however support the condusions 
of the Settlement staff that as a district 
Rangpur is rice importing, paying for 
its imports by the sale of jute, tobacco 
and gur. (‘otton which is exported by 
river in large quantities through Rahu- 
mari Ghat is,', a product of the Garo 
Hills. 

m 

The principal imports, apart from 
rice, are salt, kerosine oil, ])iece-goods 
and iron goods. All the steamer ghats 
show heavy imports for these commo- 
dities though those of Rahumari are de- 
ceptive as they include goods bound for 
the Garo Hills’. There are similar im- 
ports to all the stations, the amounts 

>The HtearKcw coni])aii.v Rit|ipliod tletailecl iijgureR to 
Hhow the movement of theHe (^oinmisidiiieR but aHkecl 
that the figures should not be published separately. 


Statement showing the average imfiort 
of rice and paddy and export of 
jute per year from the principal sta- 
tions and ports daring the quin- 
quennium 1931-35. 


St-aiiinih. 

Average 
Import, of 
rk*e in 
maiiiKtH 
IHT i'rar. 

Average 
InuHirt. of 
I>ad(ly in 
nmiindH 
imr yoar. 

Uxpoit of 
Jute III 
maunda 
jter yi’ar. 

MnbiinsganJ 



154.091 


sri.iair* 

I0,7H« 

570,017 

IbiiiiniwItiiigH 


. . 

l(»A,0O4 

hHilnrgtiiiJ 



194.4(KI 

Kangpiir 

Iff, .HP 


200.080 



«.47S 

10«,2.52 

SaiiljMir 



334,072 

Darwanl 


i 

151,720 

NUpbamarf 


s,ia:i 

187.023 

Domar 

S7,0l!(> 

:12.7C7 

447.838 

Chiiabat 1 


s.i:i9 

121,112 

Phuirhhari 

2H.4i3 

ii.b7:> 

307,500* 

Chilnuiri 



4:»0.(NH)* 


^liicliirles imrl 


of thr i«i>«tiiiiHU*fi cxi»c»rt by nniiitry Iwmt 


Chapter VI — Historical. 
Antiquities. 

58. Legend. — The northern half of 
the present district formed part of the 
old kingdom of Kamrun alxiut which the 
author of the Ain-i-Akhari wrote “The 
inhabitants are .said to he extremely 
handsome and they are reported to be 
very skilful in magic. Many incredible 
stories are told of the natural produc- 
tions of this plai’e Much 

iThis is (iladwin^H i)ar«i phrase. The full trafiala- 
tion by Jarrett ruriB ^‘Kainnip eoinmonly (railed alno 
Kaonini and Kamtu is Huhject to him (the fthief of 
K<M*h). The inhahitanlH art' as a race good ItKikiiig 
and addicted to the practice of magic. Strange 
stories are told regarctiiig them. It is said that 
they hiiild houses of which the pillars, walla and 
nwifs are made oi men. Skune of these they coiniiel 
by the power of sorcery, and criminals des<?rving of 
death are also thus made use of. Whoever volun- 
tarily surrenders himself for this ]mrpose, escapes 
retribution for a year. Various conveniences are 
reserved for him. In due time, men armed with 
swords cut th(un down, and from their movements or 
immobility oi other asiav^tM, they have cognisance of 
scarcity or plenty or (luration of years or the longe- 
vity of the ruler or defeat of enemies, lliey also 
cut ci])en a pregnant woman who has gone her full 
time of months and taking out the child, divine 
somewhat as to the future. There grows a wonder- 
ful tree whose branches when cut, exude a sweet 
liquid whi(!h quenches the drought of those athirst. 
Thev have also a man^o tnse tnat has no trunk; it 
trails like a climbing vine, over a tree and pKjduces 
fruit. There is likewise a flower which after it has 
been gathered for two months, does not wither nor 
lose its colour or smell. Of tb^se they tnfike Tie<jk* 
laces^*. 
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of tEe historv of the Hindu period is in 
keeping with this description and has 
beconie, in course of time, so obscured by 
miraculous legend that it is difficult to 
connect it with authentic occurrences. 
The legends have been related in detail 
by Buchanan Hamilton and Glazier. It 
is sufficient to say here that from the 
11th century onwards they depict a 
state of constant unrest and the rise and 
fall of innumerable petty rajahs during 
which time material advancement must 
have been well nigh impossible. 
Though evidence for a c-ontinuous 
account is lacking, there are certain 
remains of archajological intei-est and 
with their help and that of the tradi- 
tion which envelops them, it is possible 
to obtain a few authentic glimpses of 
the past. 


59. Dharmapars city.— In mauza 
Gar Dharmapal, police-station Jaldhaka, 
is a running earthen embankment built 
in the form of a (juadrilateral aliout 
three quarters of a mile long from north 
to south and of an average breadth of 
half a mile, narrowing slightly towards 
the north. It is 30 feet high. 10 leet 
broad at the top. 40 feet U) 50 feet 
broad at the base and is surrounded by 
a moat. To t^e north and south arc 
subsidiary earthworks outside the main 
embankment, and on the north and west 
are breaks which tqipear to have been 
main gatew’ays. Buchanan Hamilton 
noticed a complete ring of outer works, 
these are only visible now in fragments 
and cannot be tracked. Tradition as- 
cribes its c*on8truction to king Dharina- 
jial, a monarch of the dynasty which 
preceded the Vaidya kings of Bengal. 
It is said that for home years it formed 
his capital. It seems certain that it 
was an elaborate and important centre 
as many traces of brickwork have been 
found and also the fcxit of a pillar em- 
bossed with an elephant and licm. It 
is probable however that the king was 
the Dharmapal of the Assam dymistv 
which ruled Kamrup towards the close 
of the 11th century. These Palas had 
b^n pushing south-west for many years 
and northern Bangpur seems to nave 
been the southern limit of t^irconquest 
If this is so then probably Dhann^apal s 
city was a southern outpost. This is 
supported by the fact that Dharmapa. 
was overthrown by a local chieftain 
.named Manik Chandra who^ prowess is 
extolled in a famous ballad "The song 
of Manik Chandra.” Traces of Manik 
Chandra's family^are found m man> 
places to the south of Dharmapal. There 


is another fort known as Maiiutmatir 
Kot to the west and the tomb of Harish- 
chandra, brother-in-law of* Manik 
Chandra, nearby. *At Udaipur Dhap 
in police-station Mithapukur, are the 
remains of a building attributed to‘ 
Bhabachandra, another descenda’nt of 
Manik (ffiandra,* about whose * name a 
host of legends have gathered. Con- 
nected with the same king are the ruins 
of the outhoufees of a temple in mauza 
Bagdebi, [lolice-station Pirgauj^. Traces 
of embankments similar to , that at 
Dharmapal, but concftrning which no 
traditions have survived, are* found in 
many areas suggesting that, ‘like the 
Tudor kings of England, the petty 
chieftains of Eangpuv found it , more 
econoniical*to live perpetually on tour. 

60. Bhim’s jangai. — ^Another object 
of considerable archaiological importance 
is the long earthen rarajiart locally 
known as bhtvier (jarh o^bhhner jangai. 
It stretches east from the river Jamu- 
neswari as far as Sadyapushkarini, is 
broken there for '^bout a mile, then con- 
tinues up to mauza Bhangani and after 
a break of another two miles continues 
f lom mauza Kutubpur to the river Gha- 
gliat. It is 30 feet to 40 feet high, 
alK)ul 80 f<^t broad at the base and is 
protected by a moat in the southoiii side. 
Rcnnell show’s it connecting the Kara- 
toa and th** Ghaghat, but there are now 
no traces of it west of the Jamuneswari. 
Buchanan llaniilton says lie found rem- 
nants of the same embankment south of 
Ulipnr lietween tlie Tista and the Brah- 
maputra suggesting that at one time 
there was a connected line from the 
Karatoa in the west to the Brahmainitra 
in the oast. This easterly section is no 
longer traceable. Connected with this 
embankment is a large earthen foil in 
mauza Sibpur, police-station Badarganj, 
locally known as Bhim’s fort. There 
are many theories as to when and why 
this embankment was constructed, but 
all are agreed that it was for defensive 
purposes.^ The name is not necessarily 
verv significant as anything large and 
impressive is immediately attrilnited to 
Bhim. the mythical strong man and hero 
of Bengal. One theory ascribes it to 


lTher<^ is a similar embatikmcut ritniiiiij: from 
Hoirra to (^horaKkat. along the o^ge of the 
In his report on the Bogra Settlement the Settle- 
incMit Offieer writes “the d!ito and purpose of its 
eoiistruction arc alike unknown’' but suggest^ that 
it was probably for protecting the country against 
floods Tt is also km»wn us Bhim’s .inngal and pos- 
Riblv mav form part of the same ay stem of fortihca- 
tions as* the Raugpjir ombankment. Thcf whole of 
this urea of Raipur and Bogra was for many 
cental ries the frontier of Kamrup. 
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Bhima, son of Budoke, the Kaibartta 
king who enjoyed a brief spell of suc- 
cess against the Palas at the beginning 
of the 12th centur^.* It seems impro- 
bable however that Bhima would have 
had his strong line of defence facing 
south, as far north as this on the bor- 
. ders of Kamrup. The moat establishes 
conclusively that it was built for defence 
against attacks from the south. The 
most probable theory is that it was built 
■ by the Koch kings as a defence against 
the Muslims as it was during that 
‘ period that it came to mark the frontier. 
It is significant that the final overthrow 
of the Kov‘h kings was preceded by move- 
ments in Kundi and Bangalbhum, to 
outflaitk these defensive lines. 

61. Niiambar's road. — The Klien 
kings who made their capital at Kama- 
tapur* extended Kamrup as far south as 
Ghoraghat. The last of this line was 
Nilambar, a nalne well known in Rang- 
pur to this da}-. He constructed the 
great road from Ghoraghat to Kamata- 
pur which forms part/ of the present 
Bogra-Rangpur-Cooch Behar highway : 
and built forts at Ghoraghat, Kanta- 
duar, Satgara and Chatra. The road 
was used by successive invaders, Iw one 
of whom, ftussain Shah, he,, was nnally 
overthrown. 

62. Birat Baja’s house. — The oldest 
remains in the district are known as 
Birat Raja’s house and lie about six 
miles south of Kamdia. They consist- 
ed originally of four mounds which have 
now been paitially excavated revealing 
brick built chambers and two drains of 
black basalt, embo.ssed with a tiger’s 
head and similar to those found at Ma- 
hastan in Bogra. They are certainly 
of great antiquity though the tradition 
which attributes them to Birat Raja of 
the Maliabharata is possibly due to a 
confusion of the Matsya des of southern 
Rajputana with that of Malda. 

63. The coining of the Muslims. — 

In the early ' 13th century there 
is an authentic account of a brief 
Muslim invasion. Bhaktiyar Khiliji, 
the general of Mohammad of Gfcor, 
led a raiding army through the 
district. The Reazu's Salatin records 
that “he was guided to a country, the 
city whereof is called Abardhan under 
the walls of which ran a very large river 


^Bangala Bal by Eajendra Lai ^JWebarya 
in Cooch Behar. 


called Bagmutty, three times as broad 
as the Ganges.’^’ Abardhan has -since 
been identified as Bardhankuthi and the 
Bagmutty as the Karatoa. The raid 
had little permanent effect but is of 
great interest as showing the importance 
and size of the river Karatoa in those 
days, a fact which is vouched for by one 
or two of the old travellers and by the 
persistent local tradition, which exists 
to this day, that at one time a vast river 
flowed between Ghoraghat in Dinajpur 
and Tulsighat in Rangpur.’ 

64. Shah Ismail Ghazi. — The next 
authentic historical figure is Shah Is- 
mail Ghazi. He was a general of King 
Barbak Shah of Gaur Pandua (1459-74) 
and is associated with the growth of 
Muslim tradition round Ghoraghat 
which had become their main fron- 
tier town after the withdrawal from 
Rangamali. .\ccording to the Ri.salut- 
us-Sahada“ he scored a striking victory 
against King Kameswar of Kamrup. 
He was finally e.xecuted on account of 
a false charge preferred against him by 
the Hindu Governor of Ghoraghat, and 
his body was lait into four portions and 
buried at Ghoraghat. Kantadnar (po- 
lice-station Pirganj), Baiabila (polic'e- 
station Pirganj) and Mandaran 
(Hooghly). His name is venerated to 
this day throughout the south of the dis- 
trict whei’e he is regarded as a saint and 
there are innutneiable rent-free tenures 
and holdings established to perpetuate 
his memoi-y. hour famous darms are 
still extant. Rnradarffa in Ismailpur 
on the Bogra Road has little to i-ommend 
it .•trehitectu rally though it appears to 
be a genuine Muslim structure and 
not a (’onverted Hindu temple. It 
is said to be constructed over his staff. 
The entire village in which it stands is 
revenue free and no vehicle whatsoever 
will pass the darffn without stopping 
for a moment out of respect for the 
memory of the saint. 

Tradition says that another darga 
lies submerged in Barabila (police-sta- 
tion Pirganj). Buchanan Hamilton 
was unable to find any trace of it though 
he noticed that a bamboo flagstaff was 
erected on the supposed site. Even 
that has disappeared now.’ The most 


lYuan Chang, the Chinese traveller, made a sjiecaal 
mention of the largo river .Ka4o-tn (Karatoa). 

^Published in the Joumal of the Asiatic StKiiety of 
Bengal, Vo) nine XLTll. 

iThe local people are still willing to point out the 
site and the am in who did the khanapitri of this 
village was so impressed with^tthe local belief that he 
attempted to plot the darga in situ. 
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interesting of them all lies at Kanta- 
duar about a mile south of Chatrahat 
(police-station Pirganj). It stands on 
a large mound and is in a dilapidated 
condition. It is surrounded by a brick 
parapet which is decorated’ with the 
rose and lotus design, a charsicteristit; 
Hindu motif . Apparently there was 
originally a Hindu temple which was 
demolished and a mosque built in its 
stead. The mosque in its turn fell into 
a state of disrepair and left only the 
darga. Even that is roofless, though 
it has been described as “an excellent 
specimen of the early Muslim type 
of architecture of the 15th century 
A.D.*” An inscription on a stone slab 
has recently lieen round which, though 
incomplete, throws light in the origin of 
the building. The inscription which is 
in Arabic reads “The builder of this 
mosque — which was built in the leign of 
the just and l)enevolent Sultan the Say- 
yed of Sayyeds, the source of felicity, 
the most merciful amongst Moslem men 
and women, the comjueror of the rebels 
of Kamrup and Kamtah by the grace of 
the l)enevolent and powerful (lod, the 
refuge of Islam and Moslems. Ala-u-d 
Danyawaddin Al)dul Muzaffar Hussain 
Shaft as Sultjin. May God perpetuate 

Itis kingdom by the Great 

Khan. . . . The fourth darga 

lies three miles west of this. 

Hussain Shah, during whose reign 
Kantaduar was built, took Kamatapur, 
the capital of the powerful Khen kings 
of Kamrup in 1498. though he was sub- 
sequently driven back. 

65. Final Muslim conquest.— In 

1.578 Nar Narayan, the last of the 
important Koch kings, paid tribute to 
the Mughals. There are traws of a big 
expedition against Kamrup in a large 
tank excavated at Sadyapushkarini and 
a fort cxmstructed at Saptibari, jtolice- 
station l^lmonirhat, on the route to 
Kamatapur, both by Man Singh, the 
famous general of Akbar. At the .same 
time the western extremity of Bhim‘s 
jangal was turned by establishing the 
Kundi family in their pre.sent estate. 
The Koch kingdom was now disinteg- 
rating rapidity; it was split by disputes 
as to the succession and the are# lying 
west of the Sankos river came under 
Mughal suzerainty and invited their 
help against the rival faction in the 
east. The invasions began but, though 
nominally annexed, there was no real 


^Annual Report oi 
Eaitem Circle, for^lOI 


the ArtiiH ulogical Survey, 
1-26, page 89. 


control ever established over the areas 
ea.st of the Sankosh and Mir Jumla was 
heavily defeated in 1662. He did how- 
ever manage to retjyn Sarkar Rangal- 
bhum (Baharband and Bhitarband) and 
portions of Uttarkal and ^Dakshinkal. 
The final advance took place undpr Au- ' 
rangzeb’s general Ebadat Khaq in 1687. 
He thoroughly conquered the Chaklas of 
Fatepur, Kazirhat and Kakina and es- 
tablished a nqminal suzerainty over the 
northerly Chaklas of Boda, Patgram 
and Purbabhag though he was compel- ' 
led to leave the latter in farm, with the 
Rajas of Cooch Behar. Traces .of this 
last conquest are found in the ruins of 
Aledad Khan’s court at LohiiTapara in 
police-station Badarganj. Aledad Khan 
appears to have been <5ne of the faaijdars 
appointed by Ebadat Khan after his 
annexations. Rent-free grants were 
made in Targe numbers by him and his 
brother Kobaz lietween the years 1701 
and 1734. 


Fiscal history. 

66. Parganas and sarkars.— The 

first attempt, of which there are reliable 
historical records, to divide Bengal into 
admini.strative and fi.scal uifits was 
made by Raja Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
famous minister, in 1.582. For , his 
purpose he adopted the ancient Hindu 
division of the pargana and grouped 
the parganas into nineteen sarkars. 
The results are tabulated in the “Ain-i- 
Akbari". Although it is* possible to 
trace many of the divisions to the 
present day it is not safe to assume that 
in Akbar’s time the parganas mentioned 
in the “Ain-i-Akbari” were under the 
effective control of the Mughals. It is 
generally considered that this early 
administration increased rather than 
decreased the prevailing disorder. 
Rangpur, being a frontier district 
exposed to the forays of the troublesome 
Koch Chieftains, bulked larges^l as an 
incompletely conquered military 
faujdari. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the collections from sarkar 
Ghoraghat, which nominally included 
much of southern Rangpur,’ were never 
actually realised. The area which, 
according to the “Ain-i-Akbari,” was 
under control, can still be traced ap- 
proximately. Ghora^at was the mili- 
tary and administrative centr^. From 
there the sa»k*ar stretched eastwards as 
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far as, and including, pargana Patili- 
daha which comprises the present 
thanas from Saghata, north to Chilmari 
and also 'Dewangapj in Mymensingh. 
To the north it included parganas 
Rundi, Swaruppur and Rokanpur, a 
line running roughly north-east from 
Saidpur lo within a short distance of 
• the present Tista.’ Baharband however 
was excluded and so the sarkar touched 
the Brahmaputra at one pr two places 
only. The control of the frontier 
parganas-must have been very alight and 
i they were all settled as jaigirs, that is 
to say, that whatever was collected was 
not paid “difectly into the Imperial 
treasury, hut was fanned. From a 
letter of the Collector of Rangpur to 
the Governor-General, dated ■ the 19th 
December 1800, it is clear that Kismat 
Patilidaha (a part of the pargana) was 
granted as a jaigir to the Roy Royan in 
1740, though it was actually managed 
for him by the zamindar of Rajshahi. 
If a jaigir settlement had to be adopted 
as late as this when the entire area of 
modern Rangpur had l>een conquered it 
is very doubtful if much control could 
have i»eeri exercised during the 16th 
century. Kundi in the north was 
certainly a jaigir. An ancestor of the 
present family was made Governor 
during the North Bengal exj^edition of 
Man Singh. His stm succeeded in 
obtaining a firman from the Emi)eror of 
Delhi in 1606.*' Swaruppur is shown 
in sarkar Bajuha but this appears to be 
a mistake. It lies in the area of 
Ghoraghat, and Bajuha was certainly 
much further east. Abul Fazal 
himself writes “.\nother river is the 
Brahmaputra. It flows from Khata to 
Koch and thence through the .sarkar of 
Bajuha and fertilising the country, 
falls into the sea”. The Brahmaputra 
at that time flowed through Mymen- 
singh and in Tact Bajuha included most 
of that district. A similar confusion 
has arisen in the case of Kundi which 
was .shown as part of Ghoraghat but 
was later treated as part of Bajuha. 


67. Extension of the parganas. — 

The I7th century saw a gradual exten- 
sion of^ Muslim influence noAh- 
wards. Sarkar Bangalbhum, wmpris- 
mg the parganas of Baharband and 
Bhitarl>and, was appexed at the outset. 


»At this periwl tlw Twsta flowed south through the 
present district of Pinajpur. 


*pie present proprietor says that the finnan 
de8tro.yed during the 1897 earthqtfnke. 


These parganas were let out as jaigirs. 
Then pargana Kazirhat Kakina and 
Fatehpur were annexed without much 
opposition and, like Baharband, and 
Bhitarband, were settled as jaigirs with 
the existing zamindars. Further 
north, in attempting to conquer Purba- 
bhag, Boda and Patgram the Mughals 
met with a sterner resistance and had 
to fight over a much more difficult 
terrain. Skirmishing continued for a 
long j)eriod across the irregular border 
which now divides Cooch Behar from 
Rangpur and though the parganas were 
nominally annexed they were never 
really conquered and remained as jaigir 
fiefs in possession of the old landlords 
on behalf of the Ccxx’h Behar Raja. 

68. Chaklas and great estates.— The 

administrative and fiscal divisions were 
further complicated by the settlement of 
Murshed Kuli Khan in 1722. The 
sarkars which, by the time of Shah Suja, 
had increased to 34, were grouped into 
13 chaklas or administrative divisions. 
Most of Rangpur wms comprised in 
chaklas Ghoraghat and Karaibari. 
According to Grant the chaklas were 
“compact, well and permanently ascer- 
tained in lx)undary, regularly assessed 
for the standard Crown rent and each 
under the .separate administration of a 
faujdar, aumildar or intendant of 
finances”. They were established, 
according to the sjune authority, “to 
break the influence of overgrown land- 
lords and subject their extensive local 
management to the control of different 
Superintendents, conveniently situat- 
ed”. Though the names of the chaklas 
have not survived to the same extent as 
the sarkars it is to them rather than to 
the latter that we must turn for the 
origin of the modern district. Another 
feature which tended to olxscnre the old 
divisions was the phenomenal growth 
of the large e.states which began during 
the latter half of the 17th century 
The zamindars of these were a class of 
nmineava) riches and it was these men 
that Mur.shid Knli Khan sought to 
break bv tightening up the administra- 
tion. Two of them had extended far 
into Rangpur. The zamindary of 
Rajshahi included at times Baharband 
and Bhitarband, Patiladaha and part of 
sarkar Ghoraghat. These were jaigir 
lands which were managed on behalf of 
the jaigirdar by the zamindar. The 
zamindary of Dinajpur included most 
of sarkar Ghoraghat stretching as far 
east as Tulsighat. The northern part 
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of the district however still remained 
outside their sphere of influence. 

69. The boundaries defined* — 

During the administration of the East 
India Company the boundaries were 
gradually defined. On the north the 
treaty with Cooch Beliar in 1772 
settled that indeterminate frontier. 
On the east, Baharhand was brought 
into the district in 1772 and shortly 
after that, Bhitarband. The zamin- 
dary of Dinajpur had meanwhile been 
split into two tarafs; the 7 anna taraf 
which went to Dinajpur and the 9 anna 
taraf which, as Idrakpur, came into 
Rangpur district. For two years 
(1786-87) a Collectorate was establi.shed 
at Ghoraghat. In 1787 Swarup|)ur 
was also brought under Rangpur. The 
western bonndarv however remained 
undefined and in i798 we find Mr. Parr, 
Collector of Dinajpur, writing to the 
Governor in (/ouncil of Fort William 
“but in the south side its (Dinajpur) 
limits are still badly ascertained not- 
withstanding the annexation (rf some 
trifling mahals to the district of 
Rangpur made in the above year (1793). 
In the |>rovinc^ of Ghoraghat as marked 
down in the map of those districts by 
Major Rennell, the mahals of Zillahs 
Rangpur and llinajpur are everywhere 
intermixed w'ithout regard to the prin- 
ciple laid dow'u in the 21 si section of 
Regiilation 2nd of 1793”. After 
dealing further with the administrative 
inconveniences (X'casioued by this the 
letter goes on ,to propose that the river 
Karatoa lie made the district boundary. 
This proposal wms accepted and put 
into force the same year. 

Subsequent alterations have been 
extensive but can easily be followed 
from the thana notifications. 

70. Pre>dewani assessment. — The 

assessment made in the district before 
the Company obtained the dewani is 
difficult to ascertain. Writing to the 
Board of Revenue in 1787, Mr. Goodlad 
stated, “It is more than probable that 
the lands of Rangpur have ne\^r been 
measured since the country first •came 
into possession of the kings of Hindus- 
tan; and the records of the district 
afford not the smallest information as 
Cb the quantity of land fit for cultiva- 
tion”. Todar' Mai’s assessment was 
certainly never realised; even the basis 
on which it waf calculated is not 


known.* Nor are there any records 
of Shab Suja’s assessment in 1658. 
Grant gives an asal jama for, Fakir- 
kandy at Murshid Kuli Khan’s settle- 
ment of 1722. This refers to an ares^ 
including only a small fraction of the 
|)resent district and is of little interest. 
From a report of the Kanungct in 1787 
it is clear that no early records existed 
locally. He writes, “there is no hucke- 
kat jummah fjf Rangf)ur amongst the 
records of my office earlier than the 
Bengal year 1169 (1762), but I shall now 
state to you such particulars as J have 
leen able to learn, concernyig.the settle- 
ment of the mahals of this dis- 
trict, previous to the time when the 
f’omt)any obtained tha Dewany”.^ The 
details siipj^lied were as follows. In 
1740 Kasim Ali Khan t(x>k a farm of 
the district for Rs. 3,36,000 and held it 
until 1757. In 1758 a comydaint was 
made to the Subadar that the district 
was gro.ssly under-assessed. From then 
until 1761 there was an annual increase 
until in that year Dewan Subahi Chand 
to<^k the farm for Jis. 11,48,986 but only 
succeeded in collecting Rs. 7,91.000. 
The latter j)art of the statement is^pnv 
bably correct as it approximately agrees 
with Grant’s later figures: there is 
nothing however to corroborate the 
earlier statement and it seems doubtful 
if the jama could ever have been so low. 
The explanation is probably that the 
area referred to was Fakirkandi only. 
The followiriir table shows the jama 
and the collections up to 1765 as 
delivered bv the Kanungo to Mr. 
McDowall, the Collector, in, the form of 
.a jama-waifU-haki : — 


Year. 

•lamH. 

Collertoil. 

Balance. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1762 

.. 11,20,324 

6,68,602 

4,60,632 

J763 

.. 6,17,262 

5,03,531 

23.731 

1764 

.. 5,09,1 1<2 

4,87,882 

21,300 

1765 

.. 7,83,313 

6,96,752 

86,561 


The explanation of the decrease in 
1763, given by the Kanungo, is that 
large remissions were given the 
raiyats who had rebelled throughout 
Kazirliat the previous year on account 
of the severity of the assessment. 
Grant in the other hand attributes it 
to concealment of previous surplus 
collections. Grant’s arguments are 
based on documents which were never 


iSir Jolm Shore in a letter to Bouf^liton lloim in 
1787 shows that Grant’s assumption that Akbar took 
oiie-Vourth of the produee is based on a misreading 
oV the numuscript of the ‘^Ain-i-Akbari’’. »Iie him- 
self says it may bt^ an.vthing between one-half and 
one-oi^Dth. 
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published. Such evidence as can be 
gathered supports the explanation of 
the Kanungo. The facts of the rebel- 
lion are known aiJd with a rebellious 
tenantry a man such as Kasim Ali 
> khan wiio knew the district would 
hardly have engaged for a larger sum. 
MoreoveV, Sir John Shore was able to 
show on the results of a very detailed 
enquiry that in the neighboxiring dis- 
trict of Dinajpur collections of the year 
I 1762 were nearly 7 lakhs short of the 
contractual jama, thus showing that 
there yras a general over-assessment in 
that year., ^t is quite likely that there 
was some chicanery in the accounts if 
the results of the later examination of 
pargana Swaruppur by Mr. Harington 
are to be relied on, but' there is no 
evidence that it went to the lengths 
alleged by Grant. It is to be remem- 
bered that the examination of Swarup- 
pur showed, amongst other things, that 
a large proportion of the concealed 
assess was in the hands of the raiyats 
and the zamindars themselves were 
unaware of this. . 


71. The first experimental period. — 

Until 1772 the revenue collections 
appear to have been left to aumils and 
tahsildars and probably tfie farming 
system, w’hich was universal under the 


concerned, 
wanl’bakfi 
figures : — 

was continued. The jama- 
shows the following 

Year. 

Jama. 

i 

Collooted. 

Balance. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1766 

. . 7,76,925 

7,47,694 

28,231 

1767 

.. 7,80,106 

6,47,650 

1,32,456 

1768 

9,11,789 

8,74,106 

37,683 

1769 

8,67,372 

8,32,418 

22,954 

1770 

. . 9,03,738 

8,61,108 

42,630 

1771 

.. 11,81,743 

9,14,615 

1,87,126 

1772 

. . 8,92,425 

8,68,941 

23,484 


Very little attemj)t at direct control 
appears to have been made until 17V0. 
In that year Mr. Gross, the newly 
appointed Supervisor, took up his 
duties. He was sent to inquire into the 
manifold abuses w'hich had come to light 
during the period that the Naib Dewan 
administered the revenues. His first 
action 'w^as to call fpr the mufassal 
papers of 1769 and on the* basis of tliese 


he fixed the jama of 1771.’ His letters 
are eloquent of the difficulties which 
la.y in his path. He had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining the patwari 
papers which in his opinion “were the 
only true accounts extant, in the 
country”. An examination of these 
papers convinced him that the aumils 
had “for a series of years cheated the 
Government and preyed on the poor 
raiyats”. It appears that some attempt 
was made to ascertain the resources 
locally and English gomastahs were 
deputed to several mufassal areas. An 
examination of the hastobad account for 
that year reveals that, in spite of the 
enquiries, the high jama was achieved 
by the most slapdash methods. There 
is an amount of Rs. 81.960 denominated 
andazee beshee or conjectural increase. 
Other abwabs levied without enquiry 
were Rs. 66,76.5 as Camee pherani to 
make up the deficiencies occa- 
sioned by the desertion of raiyats, 
Rs. 41,728 as Maktowl Paint aka, an 
abwab of the same description and 
Rs. 2,08,3.53 as Ihtrree Villa. The last 
abwab is naively descril>ed as “a tax 
which increases in proportion to the 
diminution of the mufassal resources 
and when the sudder* jummah is 
increased”. Mr. Grosjs w'as succeeded 
by Mr. Purling who remained until 
1773, although the settlement of 1772 
was not made by him. 

72. The quinquennial settlement. — 

In Decemljer 1772 the newly constituted 
Committee of circuit arriyed in Rang- 
pur. Before concluding the settlement 
they considered the accounts submitted 
by the Collector and expressed complete 
approval of tlie following opinion given 
by him: “There certainly cannot he -a 
more judicious plan for rendering this 
district more flourishing and for the 
expectation of increases in the revenue 
than that which you gentlemen are now 
about to adojit of letting the farms have 
quiet possession of their lands for a 
term of years. It is most natural to 
suppose that the farmers will take every 
measure to promote their own success”. 
The estates were accordingly auctioned 
and l§t out to the highest bidder with 


iWh«n the K»n%iti||o was asked ti) aceoinit for the 
large uncollected halance of 1771 he Kiive the follow- 
ing reply to the (’ollectcir ‘‘When Mr. John Gross 
had charge of the cc»lle<*tions of Karigpur he, without^ 
considering the ability of the country, forinod the* 
Jummah of the district and did not enquire into 
the objcctionalde articles contained in the autneeny 
papers of the hustahood of the Bengal year 1176, in 
fionseiquettee of which th% al>oveinentionod sum 
remained as a balance on account of those articlos.’* 
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the inevitable result that a number of 
speculators, with little knowledge of 
the mufassal resources entered into 
impossible engagements. The follow- 
ing table, is sufficient indication of 
this ; — 


! 

Yw. 

Settlo- 
ment 
macio by 
Ck^mmit- 
teo of 
circuit* 

Jama 

Rulmo- 

(jueutly 

.rerlucod. 

Amount 

actually 

colloctod. 


Hb. 

Hb. 

Ks. 

17»2.7.3 

8.92.425 

No reduc- 
tion. 

868,941 

1773 74 

9,78,666 

9,76,1.38 

7,86,129 

1774-76 

10,42,186 

7,96,208 

7,36,657 

1776-73 

11,0.5,981 

8,01,902 

7,99,013 

1776-77 

11,08,381 

8,01.903 

8,00.631 


Nom — The collections of various areas such as 
Baharband and Haikunlpiir w«^re annexed to Uangimr 
during this period. I'lic figures for these an? not in- 
cluded in the actual settlement made. 

That the ('omniittee was utterly 
ignorant of the district resources is 
further exemplified by their letter 
forwarding thg figures to Calcutta in 
which they state, "It gives ns the 
greatest concern V) ac(piaint you that 
our endeavours to obtain a more favour- 
able settlement have not been attended 
with the success we could have wished 

We flatter ourselves however 

from the diligence and atte]itiou which 
will he [laid by the ('ollcctor that the 
revenue will, be completely realised”. 
A dew’an and a uaib dewan were 
appointed to supervise the collection. 
Records are w'anting of these years as 
the Collector was withdrawn in 1773 
and not reappointed until 1777. Tt is 
clear however that the settlement broke 
down in Rang[)ur as it did elsewhere in 
Bengal and the Company’s experiment 
of trying to ascertain tlie resources by 
farming settlements had to be written 
off as a failure. 

73. The administration of the 
Collectors. — The appointment of Mr. 
Purling in 1777 was a break writh the 
practice in other districts where 
Collectors were not reappointed until 
1781. His appointment was necessitat- 
ed by the political disturbances in the 
district. At the same time he was 
given the power of making settlements, 
and corresponding directly with 
Calcutta, a privil^e, which according 


to Mr. Ascoli, was denied even in 1781 
to the other Collectors.* The zamin- 
dars were now admitted to thejr lands 
and much more mflderate settlements 
were made. The jama-wasil-baki up to 
the decennial settlement was as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Jama. 

RealiBod. 

Balance. 

• 

Rb. 

Hb. 

Hb. 

1777-78 

7,92,629 

7,90,166 

2,364 

1778-79 

7,91,02f 

7,78.493* 

^ 13,420 

1779-80 

7,91,923 

7,»3„2^1 

18.702 

1780-81 

7,91,698 

7,08,686 

83,012 

1781-82 

9,47, 18ib 

8,32.606 

1.14,583 

• 

1782.83 

7.69,722 

6,79,096 

• 

1,80.765 

1783.84 

6.30,079 

6,30,079 


1784.85 

6,72,649 

6,72,549 


1185.86 

7,70,602 

7,53,294 

17,209 

1786.87 

39,244 

7,39,244 


1787-88 

8,70,656 

6.86,511 

1.84,146* 

1788.89 

9.4)4.583 

FigurcB nuBsin^ but 

1789-90 

7,65,069 

large 

gix'eii. 

7,65,069 

rcmisHionH 


on accomit of cliHlrobs. 


Tiie features of this period were the 
insurrection of the raiyats in 1783 
brought about by the excesses of the 
notorious Debi ^ingh, the disturbed 
state of the district generally and the 
gradual development of the idea of a 
permanent settlement. .The early 
zamindari settlements were not a 
success. Mr. Goodlad attributed it to 
the slackness and inexperience of the 
zamiiidars themselves. He wrote in 
1781, “Rangpore was given in charge to 
the zainindar, a system however human 
and salutary it may prove in other 
places, is to Rungpore, the most destruc- 
tive, both to district and zamindars, 
that could possibly be devised. I will 
enumerate the various objections, to a 
zamindary settlement in Rungpore. 
The first that occurs is the entire 
ignorance of the zamindars, either as to 
their own interest, or the nature of their 
business; this arises from their never 
having had charge till the Bengal year 
1184. This has given tbem an indiffer- 
ence to their zamindaries, which lays 
them open to the hands of their gomas- 
tahs and servants who, as long as they 

; 2 1 

, >Early ffevenue History of Bengal. 
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supply them with money for theiy ex- 
penses, are left without control. The 
next circumstance is, their total want of 

property or credit ” This 

seems to have been the general opinion 
of the Collectors at that time.' The 
protest appears to have had some effect 
and the ‘farming system was resumed in 
1781. The same year Debi Singh was 
made dewan and quickly became the 
de facto farmer. His exactions led to 
a serious revolt of the raiyats in the 
north of the district which had to be 
suppressed by ra military force.* 
During the s^ame period the district 
suffered »severely from the de})redations 
of dacoits and fakir raiders. These 
troubles are reflected in the low collec- 
tions.' The farming system was now 
discredited and the zaniindars were 
again admitted to their estates but 
Collector after Collector complained of 
the difficulty of making the assessment 
and there seem,s to be no doubt that the 


^As late as 1788 Mr. McDowall wrote “1 have 
frequenil.v had occasion to take notice of the difficul- 
ties wtiich, from the total iiicaiiacity of the zamiu- 
dars, constantly occur in t<nc maiiaj^cinent of the 
business of the district. 'Phe zaniindars are in 
generivS either from sex, age or imbecility, so 
totally incapable of attending to their own aUairs, 
that they severally become tlu* prey of every design- 
ing man who finds it his interest, to court their 
favor”. It was on th(‘,se ground.s that he ix?cofnmend- 
ed a farming settlement, a proposal which was not 
accepted by the Board of lie venue. ' 

Tl'ho following extracts from a letter writUm by 
Mr. Good lad to the Coniinittee of Revenue show that 
it was ociasioued by real grievances. Mr. Goodlad 
niftdj the settleiirent al ter the nwolt. The letter is 
too long to quote in full. first step I Uiok after 

receipt of "your order was to «)l)taiu from the zamin- 
dars a statement of the ability of each maiial. The 
papers they gave me served as a gitnindwork for my 
settlement. \Vhen 1 first obtained these papers J 
was very diffident of them and 1 .sent aumeens into 
each pargaiia in. order to corapare them with jpueh 
luuiassal accounts as they should he able to jirocure. 

It had all along been a matter of sur- 
prise to me that during the time of the disturbances 
when 1 gave orders that the raiyats should pay no 
more for the lands they cultivated than the rate of 
1187 (B.S.), that order had not instantly* stopped 
the insurrection, hut when i saw these papers of 
the zainindars and procured the deductions the 
raiyats had taken out and compared them with what 
had been assessed in lieu of them. J was no longer 
astonished. Let me take the liberty to recommend 
these papers to your attention, they will give you as 
crlear an idea of the manner in w'hich business is 
carried on in this district as anything J can write 
on the subject and you rnaj' then be able to deter- 
mine with what degree of right the raiyats have to 
complain! of injustice”. The petition of the raiyats 
thenisel'^es shows the state to which they wore 
reduced. It runs “We Taiyat<s are ruini%l, you are 
chief of the country, you have not done us justice, 
in our house's we have nothing left, our grain, 

cattle and other effects we have sold *..how 

long are wo to put up with their severity of collec- 
tion. We have therefore assembled, quitted our 

houses and come forth for justice ”, 

Their demands can be summarised as (i) abolition 
of the durhvilla tax, (2) Narainy rupees (which had 
suddenly lost currency) ^to be taken in payment, (3) 
the abolition of curtunny and Hoodiwan taxes, (4) 
deduction of Kerany from the kistbandi. They make 
no allegation of physical torture, though the commis- 
sion siibsequontly apjiointed to inquire into the con- 
duct of Debi Singh (The Davy Singh who excited 
Burke so Strongly) found that •-such tortures had 
been practised. ' 


jama was fixed On the Imsis of pargana 
accounts which had long ceased to have 
any connection with the facts. ' 

Meanwhile the idea of solving the 
difficulties of assessment by making the 
settlement permanent was in process of 
formation. It was first put* into prao* 
tical effec:t in .Baharband and Gaibari 
where Warren Hastings in 1779 granted 
a mokarari sanad to his bania Kantu 
Babu, in the name of Lokenath Nandi. 
The terms of this^anad were made the 
basis of the decennial settlement con- 
cluded with the estate ten years later. 
Another mokarari sanad ^ had bron 
granted to the Dinajpur Kaja for life. 
Unlike the Baharband sanad which was 
emphatically repudiated by the Direc- 
tors of the Company, this was approved 
“as in experiment the issue of which 
will in some measure enable us to judge 
of the propriety of adopting a general 
system on similar principles”. 

74. The Permanent Settlement.— 

The rules for the formation of the 
decennial settlement were transmitted 
U) Mr. Purling by the Board of Revenue 
in a series of circular letters issued 
during the early months of 1790. They 
instructed the Collector vo aim at the 
standard of assessment reached in 1187 
B. S. and 1103 B. S. and for this 
purpose to distribute any increase 
necessary over the first three years. 
I'iie increase however wa.s negligible as 
the district w’as still suffering from the 
effects of the famine and floods of 1787 
on account of which large remissions of 
revenue had l)een made. The net juTna 
fixed was Rs. 7,80,248, after adding 
the Kanungos rusii07n and the zamin- 
dars’ hirtec and deducting the sair 
collections. This sum excluded Boda 
but included Baikuntpur. Idrakpur 
was the most highly assessed estate 
bearing a javia of Rs. 1,58,700. The 
independent talukdars were not very 
numerous, 28 in all. Their separation 
and the further subdivisions of some of 
tiie large estates increased the estate 
roll from 29 in 1789-90 to 89 in 1790-91. 
There were two farmers and six 
managers for disqualified proprietors. 
By 1792-93, tlie year in which tne settle- 
ment was declared permanent, the total 
jama had increased to Rs. 8,19,621 and 
the number of estates to 104. By 1800 
there were altogether 183 estates and 
many of them were in charge of ' 
managers. In fact the most striking 
feature of the period is the rapid dis- 
integration of the *old units sudi as 
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Kazirhat and Idrakpur. In 1815 Mr. 
Sisson,, the Magistrate, criticised Mr, 
Purlihg’s settlement severely. He 
wrote* “Thus whilst the settlement of 
Dinajpore, the state of which district 
must have been precisely similar to that 
of Rangj;)ore, was by the zeal, diligence 
and abilities of Mr. Hatch, founded on 
the result of the minutest investigations 
into the state of the internal resources 
of every pergunnah, that- of liang|)ore 
was established on the uncertain 
criterion oi preceding settlements which 
had their basis of bare conjecture’’, a 
criticism which, though rather severe, 
is in essence, justified. 


The measurement of Swaruppur. 

75. The deputation of Mr. Haring- 
ton. — Whatever happened in the rest of 
the district it is clear that a genuine 
attempt was made to estimate the 
revenue of pargana Swaruppur and the 
small fragments of Sujanagar inter- 
spersed w'ith it. This area, now com- 
prising the major portion of police- 
station Badarganj originally formed 
part of sarkaTr Ghoraghat and was in- 
corporated in the extensive zamindary 
of Rajshahi. In 1787 it w'as- sold for 
arrears of revenue and purchased by 
Durpnarain Sarma for R.s. 91.501 at an 
anmial ]avi(t of Rs. 60,480. The follow'- 
ing year it was transferred from Raj- 
shahi to Rangpur. Meanwhile, the now 
proprietor objected to the revenue which 
appears to have lieen fixed on the basis 
of the recorded y^ma of 1771 on an 
opinion expressed by Mr. Speke. Collect- 
or of Rajshahi, “that from 60 to 65 
thonsand would be a fair hastabood*”. 

It was agreed that the matter should 
be examined more closely and an amin 
was deputed for the work. As a result 
the Collector proposed a revenue of 
Rs. 43,521. This was an unpleasant 
shock to the Board of Revenue which 
called for the papers on which the 
assessment was based and finding them 
unsatisfactory and incomplete ordered a 
measurement and jamabandi to*be made, 
meanwhile fixing an interim revenue of 
Rs. 45,000.® This fresh investigation 
returned the gross assets as Rs. 45,439 


> ^Hastabood : measnreTnoiit or estimato of nsivelH. 

^Tho Board was oaroftil to specify that this was 
'^rather as a matter of equity than in consideration 
of a strict rifi^ht’^ as the general policy was to avoid 
detailed surveys. 


and the total land as 110,880 bighas. 
In forwarding it the Collector gave his 
opinion that the survey had been 
reasonably accurate, C’ertaiif discre- 
pancies in the rates of rent reported 
aroused suspicion in Calcutta and it 
was decided to depute a responsible 
servant of the Company to inyestigate. 
Mr. J. H. Harington was selected for 
the task. He made a thorough exami- 
nation of the j”ecords and in addition a 
detailed .survey of three of the villages 
of the pargana. His report throws in- 
valuable light on th^ state ofi the dis- 
trict on the eve of the decenniad settle- 
ment and in particular on ll^c frauds 
which were being constantly practised 
to maintain the revemie at a low level'. 

76. Standards of measurement.-— 

One of his most difficult tasks was to 
arrive at an agreed standard measure- 
ment. Theoretically the cubit was fixed 
in size by a universally known Sanskrit 
table which ran — 

3 Barleycorns = 1 angul or digit. 

4 Angul = 1 lUfKisht or palin. 

6 Moosht=1 cubit. 

T^n fortunately not one of these 
measuremeifts was standardised ,and the 
Kanungos of Raj.shahi. Rangpur and 
Idrakpur when consulted gave mutually 
contradictorv replies.® “It is obviofis,” 
be wrote in his report, “that no standard 
can be established whilst the cubit, the 
principal measure, instead of lx‘ing of a 
fixed and uniform length i^i left to vary 
in every pergunnah or portion of per- 
gunnah. at the plea of the proprietor". 

The process of reducing the length of 
the standard measure had already begun. 
F.ventually a dirra or yard was found in 
the pargana cutebery liearing the seal of 
Nawab Kasim Ali Khan. This was 
fixed by him as the standard when a 
number of tenants petitioned against a 


>Thi‘ report is containiHl in two imirniBorip% \’oIuines 
ill tlie Rangpur Record Room which aro now, in 
jilaeea, difficult to decipher. One interesting side 
light on contemporary ideas of the duties of the 
Board is given by Mr. Harington’ s query as to 
whether he was to fix fair rents for the raiyats. 
Eventually he was ordered only to ro|>ort whether 
they were equitable or not, but it is <rlear that the 
ideas embodied in tenancy legislatiou nearly a 
century later were being considered at the time of 
the decennial settlement. ^ 

*Mr. Harington’ s ex]H»nence bore out the con- 
clusions arrived at in Mr. Vatterson’s enquiry of 
1787, that the Kanungos ns a body were either 
ignorant or unfit and had outlived their usefulness. 
They were abeJished in 1793^ though rf|-€stahlishod 
for a few years ii*the following century. 
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yard which was being used by Rani 
Bhawani. It was adopted by 
Mr. Harington and has remained the 
'pargand gaz even since. It was by no 
means in general use even before the 
‘decennial settlement and the same can 
probably be said of most of the stand- 
ards wfeich are filed i« the ('ollectorate 
nowadays. Using this gaz the bigh.v 
works out at 2,839 square yards, or over 
half an acre. e 

77. Comparative measurements. — 

The completion o^, the survey of the three 
villages showed conclusively that the 
amin’s flaeasurement of the previous 
year was either fraudulent or criminally 
negligent. One pr two of the main 
heads of comparuson show' what was 
happening — 


Land of 3 viUagof) in bighas. 



0 

Total. 

Unfit 

for 

cultiva- 

tion. 

Pnjduc- 

tive 

land. 

T..and 

occupied 

by 

raiyats. 

Measurement 1788 

4,975 

< 

1.459 

2.8.56 

1,715 

Measurement 1789 

5,836 

636 

4,893 

.3,558 

Excess 1788 


823 


• • 

Excess 1789 

861 


, 2,037 

1,843 


Everything had been returned favour 
ably to the zalmindar in 1788. The pro- 
ductive land had l)een vastly under-esti- 
mated as had the area occupied by 
raiyats. On the basis of these measure- 
ments Mr. Harington was able to show 
that the total area of the pargana as 
shown by the am in was 20,000 bighas 
and odd less than it should have been and 
that about 35,000 bighas of land in the 
occupation of cultivation had been ex 
eluded from the return. Both the amin 
and the naib dewan were proved to have 
been on the pay of Durpnarain and very 
probably took the figures supplied by his 
Muharrirs without making further 
enquiries. 

78. Examination of the rent roll.. .A 

careful analysis of the rent rolls and the 
examination of a number of cultivators 
convinced him that the mass of returns 
by which the assets were annual^ 
checked by the Collector and his staff 
were, even when not fabricated, com- 
pletely divorced from reality.’ The 


Un Swarpippnr many of the documents were 
undoubtedly fabricated. ' , 


constituent parts of the rent were, he 
considered (1) Asol (original rent), (2) 
Abwabs (established payments), (3) 
Mathut (occasional imposts). Oyer and 
above this karcha (contributions for 
expenses) were exacted and in some 
villages an item known as andazi besi 
(estimated increase) and in others addi- 
tional costs to cover the losses occasioned 
by deserting tenants, were superadded. 
The asal reptesented the original rent of 
the first survey* and was noted in 
accounts. No further survey was made 
and abwabs on the zamindar were 
realised by abwabs, not necsessarily 
identical,, levied on the tenant. These 
were calculated on the amount of the 
ami. Unfortunately the anal which 
remained the standard of assessment al- 
tered considerably and in some of the 
villages he examined he found ten to 
twenty different rates which lx>re no 
relation to the classes of land or to the 
crops grown. The reduction on the 
a.9al was particularly marked after the 
erant of the dewan i to the Company. 
The accounts were further complicated 
by the system of assessment of rent which 
was now made, in many cases, on villages 
and the amount distribute amongst the 
tenants by the amins tHe agreements 
being signed by a few df the huzuri jote- 
dars. The elaborate rates shown in the 
jamabandies of the various villages were 
thus meaningless; the actual rate of rent 
being paid was in fact far less than that 
shown though the collections made were 
greater than those returned, bec^ause so 
much land was left out of account. The 
re.sult8 were disastrous from all points 
of view. The actual assessment of rent 
had no direct relation to the value of the 
produce of the land, as the arbitrary 
imposition of abwabs and other exactions 
and the alteration of the anal had des- 
troyed any scientific basis that the rent 
ever possessed. At the same time the 
concealed surplus of land was robbing 
the Company of revenue to which it was 
entitled. The revenue fixed in 1771 and 
again in 1778 by chance approximated 
to the jama justified by the assets. At 
the same time such a sum could not be 
justified on any reading of the accounts 
accepted as correct before Mr. Haring- 
ton’s survey. The report gives 
Rs. 66,857 as an estimate of the assets 

*Mr. Harington a»8ume8 a survey. There is no * 
evidence as to how far this survey was accurate, or 
when it took place but presumably some estimate of 
the produce must have been made since the whole 
theory of land revenue is based on the State's right 
to a share of the produce. 
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on actual collections after deducting 
mufassal collection costs and Rs. 82,600 
as the assets if the rents were properly 
assessed on a valuation of the produce’. 

The examination of the resources of 
Swaruppur is significant because the 
decennial settlement of the remainder of 
Rangpiir was made on the basis cf the 
same defective information which had 
previously guided the settlement of 
Swaruppur. Only, in the case of the rest 
of the district,, there was no attempt to 
maintain the standard of 1771. 

79. Bauzee zamin. — A problem 
arising from the assessment of revenue, 
and one which caused the early Collectors 
a g(X)d deal of anxiety was the existence 
of large areas of hamee zamin or lands 
exempted from the payment of rent. 
Mr. Bogle, who was Collector in 1780, 
first drew the attention of the author- 
ities to the serious loss of revenue occa- 
sioned by this. He wrote “The mode 
long followed in the management of this 
province will serve partly tf) account for 
the extraordinary amount of free lands. 
For forty years the revenues were col- 
lected by the oflicers of Government, or 
through the medium of farmers. I’he 
authority of the zamindars was in a 
manner only ostensible, their names were 
set forth in all public accounts and 
papers relating to the revenue of their 
respective districts; they and their 
officers passessed houses and held lands, 
on the produce of which they subsisted, 
but they were mot interested in the c<j1- 
leetions. They derived no benefit from 
an increase of the rents of their pargana, 
and they suffered no loss by a diminu- 
tion. In this situation, however, they 
were permitted to exercise the privilege 
of giving pattas and sanads for free 
lands under all the various denomina- 
tions and practices common throughout 

Bengal About three 

years ago, the zamindars of this province 
were first entrusted with the manage- 
ment and became answerable for the 
revenues of parganas. They have since 
endeavoured, indeed, to recover some 
part of the bauzee zamin, lJut the 
attempts have met with a powerful 


lAt the decennial settloinent the par^s^ana was 
farmed with Mirsa Md. Tuckey at Rs. 68,680. No 
^sessment of rent waa attempted but the figure was 
fixed by the Revenue Board in a letter, dated 24th 
May *1790, Whilst accepting the truth of 
Mr, Haringtoirs figures they preferred to adopt the 
juma stated in the sale deed, less the allowance for 
resumed «otr. 


opposition in the superstition of the 
people and the aimmon interest of the 
officers of Government. In the, mean- 
time the zamindars and their officers 
invested with the complete and unres- 
trained management in their districts,' 
anxious to secure some lasting benefit 
from their novel "authority, hav« made 
considerable additions to their household 
lands and having taken a great portion 
of the villages "into their own hands, 
have, in many instances, reduced the 
jama by grants and private aliefiations, 
or have let the lands «,t a low*r§nt to 
their dependents and favoiyities”. He 
appended certain proposals to his letter 
by which all such rent-free lands should 
l)e examined and thos» alienated gifter 
1772 should* be declared invalid. A 
number of these proposals were subse- 
quently adopted in regulations XIX and 
XXXVII of 1793. No action was taken 
for some time until in 1787 the Collect- 
or was instrucetd to im'estigate the 
matter.. He in his turn asked the 
Kanungo to deliver an account which, 
when it was compijed. showed a total 
of 56,000 acres, most of which was 
brahmottar. Thi.s however did ‘not 
show the concealed alienations as allow- 
ance had been made for the areas return- 
ed by the K%jiiungo, in the hantohnd of 
Mr. Gross in 1771. The Collector then 
hit on the novel idea of opening an office 
to register all alienated lands mesyi- 
while attaching them to “induce the pro- 
prietors to attend and deliver in copies 
of mnads”. Every obstruction was put 
in his wav by the zamindars and their 
agents and finally the attachment was 
withdrawn and the zamindars were 
called upon to prepare the register them- 
selves. Whilst this was lieing done the 
Board of Revenue in a letter, dated 
September 15, 1788, transmitted the first 
draft of its orders for detcrminitig 
which lands had been validly alienated 
and which not. The registerVhen final- 
ly prepared showed some 128,140 acres 
as bauzee zam^i but no attempt was 
made to adjudicate on the entries thtrein 
on the basis of the Board’s orders and 
shortly afterwards the register api)eavs 
to have perished in one of the many fires 
at the cutcherry. Under the regulations 
eventually issued (XIX and XXX\TI 
of 1793) most of the alienated lands were 
found to be small areas.resumahle by the 
zamindars for their own benefit, hut Jiot 
by Government. The zamindars as a 
whole waived their right to resum^. Of 
the lands resurastble by Government 125 
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only were resumed, bringing in an addi- 
tional revenue of a little over Its, 6,0(>0 
as compared with Mr. Bogie’s estimate 
of two lakhs. * 

80, Developments after the Perma- 
nent' Settlement.— Apart from the deve- 
lopments in parganas Baharband and 
Patiladaha, which have been discussed 
elsewhere,, the revenue history of Rang- 
pur was steadily moulded, as in the case 
of other Bengal districts, by the numer- 
ous standard regulations issued from 
Calcutta. As elsewhere in the Province, 
the combined effects of a contumacious 
tenantry and a rigid application of the 
sale laws, resulted in the break up of 
many of the older zamindaries and it 
was not until some twenty years after 
the settlement was declared permanent 
that the regulations began to work with 
any degree of smoothness. By that time 
the landlords realised that an organised 
revenue administration had come to stay 
and their proceedings henceforth (with 
the exceptions mentioned above) belong 
rather to the general revenue history of 
the Province than to the actcount of any 
particular district. 

81. Notes on pargana paharband. — 

The early history of the pargana is con- 
tained in a statement delivered to the 
Collector by, the pargana Kanungo in 
17*87. The statement runs, “The par- 
gannah of Baharband,, Sircar Bengal 
Boom was ever held as a Jaghire. 
Chand Roy was the first zamindar ever 
appointed to it, and after him Rogunant 
Roy. Upon Rogunant Roy^s death his 
wife named Ranney Sattu Battu suc- 
ceeded him, and during her life time 
the zamindary was taken from her and 
given to Ra,iah Ram Caunt, in whose 
life also it was given as a Jaghire to the 
Nabob Syed Ahmed Cawn Solut Jany, 
and included in the collections of 
Purneah. The sherista of the zamin- 
dary remained in the name of the Rajah. 
Aftei;«'the Rajah’s death the zamindary 
came to Ranney Bowanney who procured 
a sunnud for it in the name of Rajah 
Rognant who had married her daughter. 
Upon his death the zemindary came 
under Moorshedabad as the Jaghire ^f 
the Nabob Mudjum Ull Dowlah Syed 
Muajabut Ally ,Cawn Bahadur. At 
first, the name of Ranney Bowanney 
remained to the zemindary, afterwards 
Rajah Gourry Persaud for a short time 
was appointed zamindar,. but it again 


reverted to Ranney Bowanney. When 
the Company came into possession of the 
Dewanney from the beginning of the year 
1176 B. S. to the end of the year il78 
it was given in farm to Gunessam Sircar 
and the revenue was paid at Moorshe- 
dabad into the Khalsa. In the year 
1179 the mahal was includcil in the 
Collectorship of Rungpure and was 
given in farm for five years to Bissen 
Chum Nandy and reinfiined with him 
to the end of the year 11^0 and in 1181 
the Company granted a Sunnud first to 
Lookenaut Nundv, in wliose hand.s it 
now remains”, 'this account is siifficient 
refutation of the charge repeatedly 
made against Warren Hastings, that he 
had ruthlessly dispossessed the zamin- 
dars of Rajshahi in order to grant an 
estate to his bania, Kantu Babu. 
Baharband was in fact a frontier Jaigir 
which was managed on behalf of the 
Jaigirdar by the zamindars of Rsij- 
shahi. Rani Satyabati and Rani 
BJuiwani. Though they treated it as 
part of their zamindary, as is shown by 
the numerous rent-fee grants in their 
names, they were never zamind.ars. 
The early farming settlements made by 
the Company were in many cases sub- 
contracted and were productive of a 
good deal of oppression and discontent 
amongst the raiyats. The Collector in 
1770 was compelled to protest vigorous- 
ly to the authorities in Calcutta. No 
action however was taken and in 1772 
the estate was let in farm for five years 
to Bissen Charan Nandy, though the 
real farmer, as it later transpired, was 
Kantu Babu. In 1777 and 1778 after 
the general collapse of the farming .settle- 
ments the estate was offered at the 
medium of three years’ revenue. This 
offer, however, was not accepted and for 
two years the revenue was collec;ted by 
Government sezewals and Lokenath 
Nandy was treated as the zamindar. In 
1779 a mokarari lease was granted again 
in the name of Ldkenath Nandy though 
again Kantu Babu was the real grantee, 
a fact readily admitted by Warren 
Hastings when taxed with it by the 
Council. The lease is of great interest 
as being^tbe first practical move towards 
a permanent settlement of the district. 
It runs as follows : — 

Mutsuddis (Comptrollers) of affairs, 
the present and future amins and 
quanungos of parganas of Bahirband, 
etc., the zamindary of one of the notable 
persons Lokenath Nandy appertaining 
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to the Sarkar of Bengal, Bhum, etc., 
Chakla Garibari, environs of Bengal the 
paradise of the countries should know 
that under the orders of the Governor- 
General and the Member of the Council , 
the aforesaid parganas, in accordance 
with the collections of 1184 and 1185 
B. S. made under the khas tahsil of the 
authorities at Rangpur,, are granted in 
all respects of mukararri and instumu- 
rarri from the commencement of 
the year 1186 at an annual 
jama of Rs. 82,639 in sicca coins 
as mentioned below, so that he should 
pay the annual revenue regularly. They 
should treat the said Parganah as 
mukararri and instumurarri and realise 
the said stipulated sum year by year 
from the aforesaid notable persons ami 
should not take abwab and make any 
excess demand and they should not call 
for fresh sanad every year. They 
should treat this as urgent. 

3 Mahals. 

The pergana Bahirband Sarkar 
Bengal Bhum entire — 1 mahal. 

Kismat Parganah Gaibari Sircar 
Dbakri -1 mahal. 

Total jairw Rs. 82,639. 

As received in the year 1184 
B. S.- Rs. 80,525. 

Addition luider the receipt in the 
year 1185 B. S.— Rs. 2,114. 

The total Rs. 82,639 in Sicca coins. 

Dated the 3rd Septemlier 1779, (’or- 
responding to the 20th 
Bhadra, 1186 B. S. and the 
21st Sravan, the 21st year of 
reign. 

The assessment is extremely light 
though it has this much justification that 
the Collector gave his opinion that the 
estate could not bear a jama of more 
than Rs. 80,000. The grant however 
was undoubtedly a reward for services 
rendered and the transition from farmer 
to zemindar was made without the 
payment of any purchase money^. The 
grant has a chequered history. As 
early as 1776 the Directors in England 
wrote “Having considered the different 
, circumstances of letting your land on 
leases for lives, or in perpetuity, we do 
not, for many weighty reasons, think it 
at present advisf4)le to adopt either of 


these modes”. This drder was 
reaffirmed in a despatch of 1778. In 
spite of this the mokarari lease was 
granted the following year and drew 
from the Directors a peremptory order 
that it was to be cancelled at once. No, 
action however was taken and ki 1790 
we find the Board of Revenue enquiring 
of Lord Cornwallis “whether the ins-* 
timraree sunnud, granted by the Gov- 
ernor-General* in Council, to the zamin- 
dars of Baharband and disapproved, 
with others, by the Hon’ble Court of . 
Directors in their latter of iSth Janu- • 
ary 1783, shall be considered in force 
subject to future orders”. The matter 
was again referred to the Directors the 
sanad meanwhile being taken as the 
basis of tfie decennial settlement The 
reply has been lost.' It is clear how- 
ever from the decennial settlement 
registers that Bahaihand eventually 
accepted the decennial settlement 
and voided the mokjicari sanad by 
accepting a variation in the revenue on 
account of Kanungoes rassoom and 
resumed mir ^luties. The other 
interesting feature of the pre-perma- 
nent settlement history of Baharlmnd is 
the famous measurement case which 
throws some light on the status of the 
zamindars.ij In 1784 the raiyats of the 
estate petitioned the Commktee of 
Revenue against, the action of' the zainiii- 
dar in measuring theii- binds prepara- 
tory to preparing a fre.sh hnMohud. 
They claimed that their lands had never • 
l>pen measured since the original asnl 
jama had been fixed and that by custom 
no zamindar could reasse.ss the 
The zamindar replied by pointing out 
that the raiyats had extended their cul- 
tivation considerably and there was no 
accurate record of this increase. After 
taking the opinion of the Kanungos 
(which, as usual, varied widely) and 
examining the head raiyats the following 
judgment was delivered. “The Com- 
mittee, adverting to the nature of a 
zamindar’s office and the authority by 
which he is vested with the suj^ai'inten- 
dence and collection of the revenues of a 
zaraindary are of opinion he does not 
derive a right from either of making a 
hustbood of a zamindarv bv measure- 
ment or of changing the ancient mode or 
rate of collecting the revenues without 
the previous permissien of Government”. 
In the eyes of the Committee then the 


iTlio letter is tmasing from tlie voltmo in the 
Bengal Historical* Bocord Boom. 
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power of a’zamindar was hedged by 
restrictions as to the welfare of the 
tenants. “It is an interesting commen- 
tary that after the permanent settlement 
the raiyats had to wait for sixty years 
.biifore regaining the protection they lost 
in 1793. 

• By careful management Baharband 
escaped the disintegration which ruined 
so many of the older estates in the early 
years of the 19th century. After a 
'prolonged period of farming leases the 
zemindara assumed direct control and 
the detailed tenure history of this period 
has been piVen in Chapter VII. 

It now forms part of the Kasim- 
bazar estate which was taken under 
the Court of Wards in 1929.* 


Chapter VII — Land tenure. 

82. The Rangpur jptedars: meaning 
of jote and chukani. — The Rangpur 
jotedals have a long and interesting 
history. Writing to Warren Hastings 
on June 16th, 1778, the Collector gave 
a detailed account of the system of land 
tenure then prevalent; — 

“There are, four different sorts of 
pottahs in use' in the Rangpur district 
• called Rhode, Chukanee, Moktab and 
Fussal. The khode pottah renders the 
raiyat liable to more payments than any 

other The pottah is 

besides liable to all new abwabs, 
mufassal karcha, etc., and is generally 
granted for the land which lays con- 
tiguous to raiyats’ houses and yields 
most profit. The advantage to the 

raiyat is this Any 

one holding a khode pottah is entitled to 
farm whatever quantity of land he 
pleases and a raiyat never holds a khode 
pottah without one of the other three 
also, ai^i sometinjes he will rent land 
upon all four pottahs. It is a raiyat 
that makes farming his only business 
that generally holds the khode pottah.” 

As regards “chukanee pottahs” t^ 
Collector observed that they were liable 


iThe history of the othbr important parfranas has 
hoen treated fully in Glasier’s excellent **Report on 
the district of Rangpur” and is not reproduced 
here. There is also a full account of Pargana Patlli- 
daha in the Mymensingh Settlement Report. The 
district gasfetteer gives a careful summary of 
Glazier. * 


to all the new abwabs and cesses but 
were excluded from such old abwabs as 
were not specified in the lease. This 
type of lease was generally granted to 
raiyats who were new settlers in the 
pargana. A “moktab pottah” was a 
spe(3ific lease in which the rent was 
stated and the tenant was liable to no 
further abwabs. It was given for one 
year only. The “fussal pottah” was a 
lease fixed at the pargana rate of rent 
on the amount of land actually cultivat- 
ed by the tenant; this was determined 
by yearly measurement — an interesting 
parallel to the system of utbandi found 
in other parts of Bengal to this day. 
The general system was for the tenants 
holding the khode pottah to engage for 
a considerable area on a fussal pottah 
thus giving them advantages over the 
holders of moktab and chukanee pottahs 
who were only, in very rare cases, 
allowed to hold fussal pottahs as well. 
The nomenclature of tnese early lease 
is especially interesting since they are 
used to the present day in the Patila- 
daha Estate (except for the moktab). 

It is a far cry however from the liberal 
terms of these early leases to the 
restricted rights of the present day 
jotedars. In these p;*e-permanent 
settlement days only the moktab lease 
had any restriction as to* period, and the 
incidents of transferability and herit- 
ability were left to local custom. The 
leases were all cultivating leases, the 
conception of a pure rent collecting 
intermediate tenure holder between 
zamindar and raiyat, being foreign to 
a period when the demand was for ten- 
ants rather than for land and when, as 
the khode pottah shows, privileges were 
granted for homestead land, an insur- 
ance by the zamindars against abandon- 
ment.' Thus in the khode pottah with 
its comparatively high incidence of rent 
can be seen the germ of the later 
khudkasht raiyats with their customary 


iln 1787 Mr. Hatch, the Collector of Dinajpur, 
propoBed to the Collector of Hangour that they 
should post peons on the borders of the parganas to 
arrest migrating tenants and adds “By this reci- 
procal Borvic© not merely se<?urity to the revenues 
will he ensured but improper emigration he checked 
and the inhabitants prevented from wandering back- 
wards and forwards to the vexation of the officers 
of the collection, who in all these cases are indu<*ed 
to hold out false promises and practice every species 
of deception to induce the raiyats to settle.” 

I1)e (conditions which gave rise to the suhinfeuda- 
iton of the 19th century were already present. Boine 
of the bigger jotedars who were privileged to pay 
rent at the sad ar cutcher;^ and henc^e were known as , 
“huzuri”, were beginnint^ to combine the adhi 
system and contracting with the landlord for the 
apportionment and payment of the rent assigned to 
particular villages. It was a short step from this 
to sub-letting. 
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semi-permanent rights and in the other 
less stable leases, the germ of the 
paikasht raiyats. From the time of the 
permanent settlement to the first tenancy 
legislation by Act X of 1859 the history 
of the Rangpur jotedars is a melancholy 
story of the steady restriction of early 
rights and privileges. As more and 
more land was brought under cultiva- 
tion in the comparative security of 
British rule, population increased by 
leaps and bounds and the necessity for 
the zamindars to treat their raiyats 
with every consideration began to 
disappear. The cultivator of the land 
was no longer indispensable; he could be 
replaced. A parallel change was taking 
place amongst the raiyats themselves. 
The larger, or khudkasht raiyats began 
to sub-let land and their under-tenants 
were drawn largely from the class of 
paikasht raiyats who had become tenants 
at will. Tn Rangpur these were mainly 
cultivators who had held exclusively on 
the old “ohnkanee pottahs”. The posi- 
tion, however, up to the passing of Act 
X of 1859, was terribly confused. 
Whether or not. that Act defined exist- 
ing rights as Mr. Justice Campbell in 
the great Rent Case held it was intended 
to do, or whether as held by Mr. Justice 
.Stear “In the vtjst majority of cases 
Act X by the twelve year rule of occu- 
pancy has cieated rights which never 
existed Ijefore” is a problem which is 
beyond the sco]ie of this report. The 
fact remains that by the t>yelve year 
period of pre.s('ription the rights of the 
tenants were to some extent safeguarded. 
The progress /)f subinfeudation however 
was still in its infancy and the tenure- 
holder was not given legislative recog- 
nition by Act X. By the time 
of the Rent Law Commission (1879) 
this fact had forced itself on the notice 
of the authorities. Citing the report 
Mr. Field ob.served, “a large majoritv 
of jotedars (of Rangpur) have small 
j^oldings and are raiyats proper. But 
a large number of jotedars have raiyats 
under them who are called chukanidars 
or Korfa pro j as. The chukanidars tw 
have often raiyats under them and in 
some cases, especially in the larger jotes 
there are four or more degreen before 
you get to the actual cultivators”, He 
also observed later : “There is therefore 
a permanent element in these chukani 
rights which may develop into an 
occupancy right”. In other words not 
only the superior jote right (which was 
in origin a simple raiyati right) but the 
chukani right, sh^ld come under the 
operation of Act- The new tenancy 


legislation of 1885 recognised the in- 
dependent existence of the large jotedars 
by assigning certain rights and 
privileges to tenurePholders or middle- 
men who were permanent, that is to sav, 
whose tenancv w'as heritable and not held, 
for a limited period. Once agann the 
legislature had failed to keep pace with 
the trend of events in Rangpur. The 
history of the Baharband and Paitila- 
daha jotes (vide below) has shown con- 
clusively that even before Act X of 1859, 
stipulations were introduced Into the 
leases which gravely imperflljd the 
permanent rights of very pld tenancies. 
In discussing the Patiladaha -jotes in 
Mymensingh Mr. Sachse, the Settlement 
Officer very pertinently" observed “The 
settlement * department derived its 
authority from the Tenancy Act and 
conceived itself bound to classify all 
tenancies as tenures or holdings and all 
tenures as permanent or non-permanent 
according to the definitions of that Act. 

It thus committed itself to a fruitless 
struggle to fit square pegs into round 
holes”. The same observation holds 
ew)d in Rangpur^ Many of the large 
jotedars were excluded from the benefits 
conferred by the Act on permanent 
tenures, because their leases contained 
provisions imcompatible with the defini- 
tion in sectihn 3t9). This was fjrobably 
an unintentional result of the legisla- 
tion. Non-permanent tenures w^ere left 
in the position of tenants al will beca*use 
it was thought that they w'ould be all 
pure iiaradars w"ith no more than a 
speculative interest in the land. The 
Rangpur jotedars however were far 
from iiaradars. They had generally a 
long and close connection with the soil 
and had often inherited from genera- 
tion to generation without interference. 
Some, as in pargana Baharband. have 
been able to establish their permanent 
rights, but others, as in pargana 
Patilidaha, have been left in an 
unenviable position. 

The terms “jotedars” and “ch^kani- 
dar” thus cut across the classification 
of the Tenancy Act. The word “jote” 
itself means tillage or cultivation, but 
although, as has been shown, these 
tenancies w'ere raiyati in origin, the 
term is now- applied to any lessee holding 
directly from a proprietor, a patnidar, 
an TTpanchaukidar or from large rent- 
free holders and brahraottardars. He 
may be a tenure holder, an under- 
tenure-holder yr a raiyat. A chukani- 
dar.is a lessee under a jotedar and he 
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may be a raiyat or an under-raiyat. In 
a few cases chukanidars have been 
found to be tenure-holders. 

* 

83. Baharband and Gayabari 
* jotes. — The question of what status was 
to be accorded to the large body of jote- 
dars in che Kasimbazar e.state arose at 
the. outset. The Manager of the estate 
informed the Boai’d of Uevenue that he 
was preparing to maintain before the 
settlement authorities that all jotes 
which were not raiyati holdings, wei'e 
temporary tenure.", liable to termination 
at tne end of the |)eriod specified in the 
leases. Tn order to avoid the uncertain- 
ties and confusion which had arisen 
during the ro('ording of the Fatiladaha 
tenures in Mymensingh. the Hon’ble 
Member of the Board called a (inference 
at Rangpur with the Director of Land 
Records. Settlement Ofliccr and Manager 
of the estate. The Manager urged the 
view that lega'ly the jotes were non- 
permanent as was shown by the case law 
which arose out of the Patiladaha ca.ses. 
His view', however, was not altogether 
accepted and the general opinion of the 
conference was that the jotes should be 
recorded as permanent if possible and 
that if the present law remained unalter- 
ed the tenants might be willing to pay 
five j'eers’ rent as salami ih return for 
permanent rights. The best solution 
however w'onld be legislation along the 
lines proposed by 8ir John Kerr’s 
Committee to introduce a new section 
(section f 83.A, hvbrid tenures) into the 
Act. The Hon’ble Member agreed to 
discuss the .matter with the Revenue 
Department. Both these proposals fell 
through. Government w'as unwilling to 
introduce legislation on the lines indicat- 
ed and the leading jotedars when con- 
sulted refused to agree to any salami. 
The proposal for setting up an arbitra- 
tion board with the Collector, the 
Settlement Ofllcer and a representative 
of the estate was then considered but 
was ultimately rejected as the jotedars 
were fluite convinced that their claims 
for permanency would stand in a 
judicial interpretation of their leases. 
As the main object was to avoid the 
protracted litigation w'hich followed the 
Mymensingh Settlement decisions %on 
the Patiladaha jotes, it was eventually 
decided that a numher of test cases 
should be decided by the Department 
after hearing legal opinion on both 
sides and that before general instruc- 
tions ware issued the decisions should be 
approved by the Board* of Revenue on 


behalf both of the Department and of the 
estate. This was done and the results 
fully supported the belief of the settle- 
ment autnorities that the majority of 
the jotes which were not raiyatis, were 
permanent tenures. 

The hi.story of the jotes was examin- 
ed in great* detail. The estate was 
settled by Warren Hastings in 1779- 
A.D. on a mokarari lease which was 
ratified at the permanent _ settlement. 
Very few kabuliyats appear to have been 
taken from the jotedar tenants until 
1814, though it is clear they had been 
settled on the land for reclamation 
purposes and exercised the customary 
rights and privileges of khudkasht 
raiyats. From 1814 to 1839 the estate 
was leased out to various ijaradars, 
except for three years (1833-1835) when 
it w'as administered by the Court of 
Wards. During these fanning leases a 
number of kabuliyats were taken from 
the tenants by^ the ijaradars or Majul 
Mustajirs as they were called. In all 
cases the kabuliyats were confirmatory 
and were taken for exactly the same 
period as the farming lease. In other 
words the kabuliyats are no restriction 
on the holdings of the tetiants rift a vis 
the landlord, they merely represent an 
agreement between ijaradar and tenant 
which had no bearing on the permanency 
or otherwise of the holding. The kabu- 
liyats have two other intere-sting aspects. 
From the inudafats contained in many of 
them it is possible to trac/e the holding 
back to the permanent settlement and 
thev contain no restrictions on transfer- 
ability or inheritance but only on cutting 
trees, exchvating tanks, or erecting 
indigo factories. In 1847 Rani Swar- 
pamayi Debi assumed direct adminis- 
trative contn'l of the estate and granted 
leases directly to the jotedars. The 
leases specifically confirmed those grant- 
ed by the Majui Mustajirs. They also 
make it quite clear that the mead or 
period refers to the currency of the rent 
and not to the permanency or otherwise 
of the jote. The following extract from 
a kahuliyat, dated 1260 B.S., is typi- 
cal : — „ 

“According to our prayer you! have 
kept in abeyance the amount of Rs, 232- 
12 out of the guzastha jama of 
Rs. 5,333-12 till the next survey and 
jamabandi is made and you have grant: 
ed an amalnama for the total rent of 
Rs. 5,100 for five years from 1260 to 
1264 B.S ” 
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The same kal^liyat makes the right 
of transfer conditional on the payment 
of arrear rents, and binds the tenants 
to appear and take fresh settlement 
after the expiry of the lease. Although 
there is no restriction on inheritance and 
no attempt to incorporate a clause of 
re-entry the kabuliyat is significant as 
it marks the beginning of the system 
whereby the rights of the tenants were 
restricted by successive contracts. The 
same period marks the introduction of 
the system known as hajat b(id.. In 
some of the old kabulivats the rent was 
shown under two heacl^s (1) ekun jama, 

(2) guzaHhn jama. The guzastha jama 
which was seldom realised was always 
greater than the ekim. P'lorn 
(1260 B.S.) onwards pressure was put 
on the tenants to accept the gn astha 
jama and wdiere the enhancement would 
liave been too great part of the 
guzaslha was added to the ekvn and the 
balance was left as hajat which was to 
he assessed at the next settlement. The 
system is interesting as it fortifies the 
conclusion that mead or period refers 
to the cnri'ency of tlie rent and that 
there w'as no suggestion that the right 
of permanency was in any w'ay impair- 
ed. Had the jotes been terminable at 
the expiry of the mead, the inclusion of 
the hajat rent wbuld have been mean 
ingless. 

The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act in 188.5 l)ronght about a further 
clilinge. The estate seems to have been 
doubtful at the time of the exact 
implications of the new- legislation and 
the term “raiyat” which had now" been 
given a definite legal connotation was 
abandoned for the term “praja" 
(tenant). At the same time it was 
stipulated that the right of transfer 
could not be enjoyed without the consent 
of the landlord. P’rohr 1911 onwards 
there was a definite move t& classify the 
jotedars as tenure-holders and the terra 
was used in the kabuliyats. Tn 
1926 a new clause, introducing the con- 
dition of non-heritability was added. 
In 1928 the salami of 25 per cent, which 
was claimed on transfer, was reduced to 
20 per cent, bringing the jotes •into the 
position of occupancy holdings in« spite 
of the clear attempt to treat them as 
tenures. 

There are various aintemporary refer- 
ences to the transferable and heritable 
character of the Rangpur jotes which 
support the main* conclusions reached 


by this specific study of those In Bahar- 
band. In I. W. R. 5 (1864) it is said 

1 nere are various descriptions of 
tenures other than mukarari tha*t can be 
sold and are sold every day. The howlas 
and neem howlas of Backar-* 
gunje and the jotes of Rang- 
pur for instanoe. Neither af these 
holdings are properly speaking mokarari 
but they are maura.shi and contain 
henditary rights which are, and always 
'1 considered transferable”. 
Ml. Glazier, the Collector of Ihfingpur, 
wrote in 1876 that “jq^es are •saleable 
quite irrespective of the term for ‘which 
they have been held. * *•, If 
a man gets a jote to-day he can legally 
transfer it by sale to-morrow. Sales of 
jotes by registered deeS or on deefee of 
court are of daily occurrence.” This 
view of Mr Glazier was quoted with 
resjiect by the Rent Commis.sioners four 
years later. 

The general conclusion* derived from 
this examination may be summarised 
thus : — 

(1) The old pattas and kabulivats 
were confirmatory and did not mark' the 
inception of the tenamy. in many eases 
they clearly showed that it existed from 
before the jiermanent settlement. 

(2) The jo^es were originally freely 
transferable and heritable biit* these 
privileges were restricted by confirma- 
torv kabuliyats. Contemporary observ- 
ers support this reading of the facts. 

(3) Although a transfer .salami is 
claimed and has actually been realised 
in some cases there is no evidence that 
this custom i.s well established. Tn the 
.smaller jotes they were more in the 
nature of a mutation fee than anything 
else. 

(4) The mead in the kabuliyats clear- 
ly refers to the currency of the rent and 
ilot to the tenancy itself. 

(5) The jotes had all come under the 

operation of Act X of 1859 by w'hich 
the jotedars had acquired occupancy 
rights. ^ 

(6) The jotes are not analogous to 
those considered in the famous I’atila- 
daha cases (21 C.W.N. 809 and 25 
(\W.N. 13). In particular there is no 
right of landlords re-entry in the 
kabuliyats. 

On these grounds the jotes were re- 
corded as permanent tenures, or,, as 
occupancy raiyats if held not to be 
tenures. The rent was held lijible to 
enhancement. • ’ 
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Tlie case of the jotes in pargana 
Gayabari is on a slightly diflferent foot- 
ing. Their history is identical with 
that of the Baharband jotes until the 
year 1891 when an ekandaj survey was 
carried out in the pargana. The estate 
tried' to assess the tenants on the basis 
of this hut in spite of great indirect 
pressure by the cutcherry staff, such as 
the filing of rent suits for arrears of 
each kist, no enhancement was obtain- 
ed. The dispute was wntinued in suits 
of various sorts one of which finally 
went to the High Court in 1907 when 
Coxe *{10(1 Sharufuddin JJ. held the 
jotes to, be heritable and transferable. 
This decision alarmed the estate and the 
Maharaja paid personal visit to the 
area "and by granting mokarari status 
to some of the more influential leaders 
and promising to ameliorate the social 
conditions he persuaded about 90 per 
cent, of them to execute fresh settlements 
and accept a„progressive eiihancemeTit. 
every 15 years from the prevailing rate 
of Rs. 9 per bish to the pargana rate of 
Rs. 21 per bish. The jotes were settled 
for 60 years with the option of renewal 
for 3, further 60 vears on the expiry of 
the fresh term. Such tenures had to be 
recorded as non -permanent, though as 
their lease was one of 120 years, this 
did not appear to be so serious a loss of 
rights as the tenants believed. The 
kabuliyats clearly described the 

tenancies as' st»fm Many of 

them however were found to be raiyati 
holdings! In such cases the terms of 
the kabuliyat were held to be void under 
section 178 of the Tenancy Act as there 
was ample evidence to show that they had 
acquired occupancy rights before the 
kabuliyats were executed. Consequent- 
ly, they were recorded as occupancy 
raiyats. The few tenure-holders who 
had refused to accept the new settlement 
were recorded as permanent. 

The estate has accepted these deci- 
sions as far as the settlement courts are 
concerned. No cases have been filed 
undeijo section 103A or under section 106 
except a few in which the status of 
tenure-holder in place of that of raiyat, 
is claimed. 

84. Patiladaha jotes.— The history 
and incidents of these jotes have been 
exhaustively di.scussed in the Mymen- 
singh Settlement ■ Report and it is un- 
necessary to recapitulate here. The 
three classes of jotes found in the estate 
are khc^, fasli and chukani. Of these 
the kbod jotes were recognised by the 


estate rule book, prepared about 1870, 
as havii^ a permanent and heritable 
right. The other jotes were recognised 
as having an inferior right. The khod 
jotes were recorded as permanent by the 
Mymensingh Settlement but this deci- 
sion was reversed by the High Court 
(21 C.W.N. 809). A further and 
similar ruling on the jotes was made in 
25 C.W.N. 13. Although these rulings 
must be accepted as authoritative on 
those jotes Avhich are tenures the posi- 
tion is still far from satisfactory. The 
question as to whether the jotes were 
tenures or raiyati holdings was not in 
issue in the cases quoted. Mr, Justice 
Richardson however expressed his 
opinion quite plainly “I have a strong 
suspicion that in spite of their present 
area the jotes were, in their origin, 
raiyati holdings, or they may have 
grown out of smaller holdings of a 
raiyati nature. The special incidents 
now attached, or sought to lx* attached 
to them by contract resemble very large- 
Iv the ordinary incidents of a raiyati 
holding at the present day.” That this 
is the correct view can hardly be doubt- 
ed when read in conjunction with the 
letter of the Collector of Rangpur of 
1778 (quoted above). , TTnfortunately 
the earlier kabuliA"ats,of the jotes are 
not forthcoming and the majority of 
those produced in evidence w'cre similar 
to those considered in the reported cases 
and contained various restrictions 
including the landlords’ right of re- 
entry after the expiry of the mpn4, and 
many of them contain clauses such as 
“I .shall not give out the holding in 
ijara” which has been held by the cmirts 
to be inconsistent with raiyati status; 
in fact whatever their origin the status 
has become that of a tenure by mutual 
consent of landlord and tenant. We 
thus get the anomalous position that 
whereas the jotes undoubtedly had a 
rammon origin, the smaller ones which 
from their size and from the behaviour 
of the landlords and tenants, are clear- 
ly raiyati in purpose, get the substan- 
tial protection afforded bv occupancy 
rights, the larger jotes, which must be 
held as tenures, become practically 
tenants ‘at will. What impressed the 
Settlement staff in dealing with these 
cases at attestation and again under 
section 103 A of the Tenancy Act was the 
extreme bitterness and indignation 
amongst the largef jotedars when they 
discovered what an insecure tenure they 
held, in the eyes of the law, in lands 
which had passed in fheir families from 
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generation to generation and in which 
they had always considered they possess- 
ed permanent rights. It is possible that 
in the future the estate may be driven 
to ask itself whether its legal “pound 
of flesh” has been worth the resentment 
and sense of injustice aroused amongst 
its tenants. 

85- Upanchaki tenures. — Upanchaki 
tenures are peculiar to Gooch Behar and 
Kangpur, and in Rangpur they are 
found chiefly in the areas which pre- 
viously formed part of the inde|)en- 
dent territory of Coocih Behar. This, 
combined with the fact that the tenures 
are almost all pre-permanent settlement, 
suggests that they originated in C(^h 
!]^har. Very few of the original 
grants are available, but from subse- 
quent confirmatory documents, it is 
clear that many of them were made 
direct by the Gooch Behar Rajahs. 
Their existence puzzled the early 
British administrators and they were at 
first inclined to treat them as part of 
the invalid revenue free lands. Writ- 
ing to Warren Hastings on the subject 
on 16th May 1780 Mr. Bogle, the 
(Collector, reported that “the zainindars 
agents had, ill the past, exercised the 
[irivilege of making rent-free grants 
and likewise of granting villages on a 
tenure called Opinchukee, a term 
peculiar to this province by which the 
possessor is liable only to the payment of 
the original rent and is exempted from 
taxes or subsequent assessment. These 
grants also were generally made ot your 
orders at a reduced rent.” The Gom- 
mittee of Revenue in Galcutta con- 
sidered in the following year whether 
these grants were resumable or not and 
instructed the Gollector to state “how 
much of the revenue in your opinion 
has been defalcated by the institution 
of Opinchukee lands”. They were not 
resumed. Then the question arose as to 
how they were to be treated at the 
decennial settlement, in sending his 
proposals to the President of the Board 
of Revenue in April 1790. Mr. Purling, 
the Collector, quoted the description 
given by the Kanungo’s gomasJ;ah :■ — 

"The zamindars voluntarily, give 
sunnuds for the expenses of Divine 
Worship or for maintenance of any 
one, granting Talloks or Kismuts 
•(which latter are interpreted as very 
small quantities of land in contra- 
distinction from Talooks) the propor- 
tion of the jumnia of the zamindary 


being noted thereon without' mahtoots 
or any additional cesses whatever. 
On such grants no abwabs of any kind 
are taken. This is one kind of Birtee 
or charity and is called Opunchukee in 
this country. In other countries it ii^ 
not called Upunchukee but Kurrari 
Zemin or Tukah Or Mucurrari .lurama”. 

As a result of the discussions they 
were treated as^ assets of the estates in 
which they lay! The incidents of these 
tenures are now well recognised though 
not always clearly stated in the grants. 
They may be describes simply as. heri- 
table and transferable tenures’held at a 
low rate of rent which is fixed in 
perpetuity. They are in fact, similar 
lx)th in name and natufe to the parvehaki 
tenures created by the Rajah of Vishnu- 
pur in the jungle mahals of Bankura. 
The low rate of rent is frequently 
explained by the holders as lujing 
fixed at one-fifth of the nargana rate. 
Though the name suggests this as a 
possible reason no direct evidence is 
available in supjiort of it and in fact it 
is very curious tha^. this was not noticed 
by the officials who investigated the 
nature of the tenures in the latter* part 
of the 18th century. That they were 
originally created at a reduced rent is 
clear from » the Collector’s letter of 
1780 whilst a further consMerable 
reduction, below the pargana rates 
would gradually appear <lue to their 
exemption from any mahtut, cess or 
abwab. This is most probably the 
cause of the nominal i-ates whii’h were 
found to exist during the Settlement 
proceedings. These rates Varied from 
10 pies per acre to 4 annas per acre 
whilst the area often comprised entire 
villages.' Many of the larger I'pail- 
chakis in old estates such as Kakina and 
Manthana were found in possession of 
the landlords themselves as sehaits of 
the deity in whose name they had been 
created. 

86 . Rani and Rajkumari jotes of 
Kakina.- - A large number of jotqs were 
found in the Kakina estate. iTi the 
possession of the Rani 8aheba and the 
Rajkumaries. These jotes were created 
before, the passing of the Transfer of 
Property Act and were subsequently 
made khas and allotted for the main- 
tenance of the Rani and Rajkumaries. 
No rent however was fixed as payable 
to the estate on their account. ' The 


iNot necessarily settlement villages, bift ftarns or 
wards having rec^egnised names and boundaries. 
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matter was discussed and in 1927 the 
Board of Revenue suggested that a 
nominal, rent of Rs. 250 should be 
fixed. There wils much unnecessary 
delay and before the suggestion was 
'carried out the estate was mortgaged. 
The mortgagees naturally objected to a 
nominal* quit rent bding fixed. They 
also contended that the jotes had no 
independent existence and should be 
merged. The latter contention was not 
allowed as the doctrine of merger did 
not apply to jotes created before 1882. 
As regards the rent their objection was 
upheld afi the estate had failed to 
establish the nominal quit rent before 
the mortgage was executed. The jotes 
were consequently recorded as per- 
manent tenures liable to the payment of 
rent and it was left to the parties to 
apply under section 105 for fixing a 
fair rent. 

87. Jalkars. — In accordance with 
the rules of the decennial settlement all 
jalkar revenue, separately assessed, 
was consolidated with the laud 
revenue of the estate. As a 
resuk of this, combined with the 
legally established principle that the 
jalkar right follows the river where- 
ever it flows, most of the ^states which 
possess any jalkar right at all do so 
m a number of villages in which they 
have no other interest, the courses of 
air the rivers having altered consider- 
ably since 1790. This was productive 
of a number of keenly contested dis- 
putes at attestation. The usual method 
of dealing jvith jalkars is to let them 
out in ijara to a contractor who grants 
a meadi lease to a group of fishermen 
charging them at a fixed rate for every 
fishing trip or every net that they use. 
When the owner of the jalkar right is 
also the owner of the sub-soil, a jalkar 
settlement is made with the cultivators 
who pay so much additional jalkar 
rent. There is one small jalkar mahal 
in the district which is settled by Gov- 
ernment. 

♦ 

88. Petbhata khamar lands. — In 

the Kakina and Tushbandar estates a 
considerable area of land known as 
petbhata khamar was found. %No 
revenue appeared to be fixed for these 
lands nor were they registered in the 
district taidad I'egister of 1207 B.S. 
During the thakbust survey they were 
not mapped separately. The area in- 
volved in the Tushbandar estate was 
680 acres and in the Kakina estate 


2,458 acres. In the case of Kakina a 
number of sanads were produced. 
These were stated to have been granted 
during 1741 and 1742 by the then 
Maharaja of Gooch Behar ’ confirming 
previous grants, of the same lands. In 
the case of Tushbandar there was no 
documentary evidence of title. Under 
the circumstances resumption cases 
under Regulation II of 1819 were 
started for the lands of each estate. 
After a prolonged enquiry it was 
held by the Settlement Officer (1) that 
the sanads were forgeries, (2) that the 
area involved in both the cases had not 
been asse.ssed to revenue at the decennial 
settlement, (3) that the lands were not 
held by virtue of any valid title and 
(4) that the laws of limitation were no 
bar to resumption. When the cases 
went before the Board of Revenue the 
estates dropped all other contentions 
except the second point as to whether 
or not the lands were assessed to revenue 
at the detennial settlement. This 
point was decided on an interpretation 
of the quinquennial returns and it was 
held that the petbhata lands were 
those referred to in section 39 of 
Regulation VIII of 1793^ were annex- 
ed to the malguzari lands becoming 
jointly responsible with them for the 
payment of Government revenue and 
are now practically the khamar lands of 
section 116 of the Tenancy Act. They 
have thus always been part of the 
estate on which revenue was assessed 
and arc not liable to resumption. They 
were accordingly recorded within the 
estate. Petbhata lands were also found 
in the Manthana, Tajhat and Fatehpur 
estates. In Manthana and Tajhat the 
lands were separately mapped during 
the thak, though no estate was formed. 
They were held to be valid revenue-free 
lands and were created into tauzis. 
In the case of Fatehpur no chaks were 
surveyed in the thak and the lands were 
held to be similar to those of the 
Kakina and Tushbandar estates. 

89- Invalid lakheraj. — The regis- 
tration of all lakheraj grants was made 
wmpulsdry in 1793, ' non-badshahi 
grants' by Reflation XIX and bad- 
shah i grants by Regulation XXXVII. 
Grants not registered within twelve 
months became ifso facto liable 
to resumption. The Regulations also 
laid down what grants were 
to be held valid and what in- 
valid. If grants Were invalid then 
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they were liable to pay revenue to Gov- 
ernment if they exceeded 100 pargana 
bighas and rent to the zemindar if lees. 
Claims were to be tried in a Court of 
Judicature. The registration was a 
failure throughout most of the province 
and registers were not prepared. Tlie 
rules were consequently reissued by 
Regulation VIII of 1800. Rangpur 
seems to have been an exception and a 
register under Regulation XIX was 
prepared. It was however burnt dur- 
ing the cutcherry fire in 170*8 and a 
second register, still extant, was pre- 
pared under Regulation VIII. This 
is dated 1207 B.S. (1800 A.D.V It 
contained both badshahi and non -bad - 
shahi grants. The number of entries 
was 19,801. A fresh proclamation was 
issued in -case any unregistered lands 
still remained and in 1816 a supiilemen- 
tary register with 1,946 entries was 
compiled. All of them were also con- 
tained in the original register. The 
zarnindars did not avail themselves of 
their right to resume and most of the 
grants, which were less than 100 
bighas. were struck off the roll. No 
adion to investigaP^ the validity of the 
remaining entries was taken for a long 
time. Apparently the procedure under 
Regulations XIX and XXXVII was 
too slow and cumhious and for 

many years Regulation II of 1819 was 
not used. Eventually one or two 

cases wei’e started about lhJ6 and the 
majority were taken up in 1841 or 
1842. As a result 31 J were held to be 
valid and 125 were resumed. The next 
investigation occurred during the 

thakbast survey. The rules required 
the surveyors to demarcate, amongst 
other things, inde})endent holdings 
which included “concealed rent- 
free tenures discovered by the 

survey and referred for investi- 
gation to the (Collector’-’. A numlier 
of these are shown on the maps 
as chaks, described in the schedule as 
“l)etadaraki lakheraj.” Some were 
released and were shown in the re- 
leased lakheraj register prepared in 
1863-64. In most cases however there 
is no record of any action or enquiry by 
the Collector. , 

During the operations an enquiry 
case was started for all lands exuding 
100 parganas bighas for which no 
rent or revenue was paid and on 
account of which there appeared to be 
no valid rent or revenue-iree grant. A 
preliminary en^ify was then held as 


to whether any previous resumption 
proceedings existed. If they did they 
were followed. If ^hey did mot then 
three points were examined (1) whether 
a valid revenue-free title existed, (2) 
whether it was held free of pay-' 
ment of rent, to any profuietor, 
(3) whether it was excluded trom the 
assets of all revenue-paying estate.- If 
the answer t<) these was in the affirm- 
ative then the case was forwarded to 
the Collector for inclusion in the regis- 
ter of revenue-free estates. Otherwise 
it was recorded a.4 rent free^or, if 
proved to have l)een e?cclhded from 
ass(;ssment at the decennial settlement, 
regular resumption proceedings were 
started. Ip many cJi.ses entries in the 
taidjul register of 1207 B.S. were filed 
and if these had not previously been 
held invalid and the dates of the grant 
were valid in accordance with the 
terms of Regulation XIX and XXXVII 
of 1793, the entry wa*s admitted as 
proof of revenue-free title. It was 
ahyays very difficult to identify the 
taidad lands with the lands under en- 
quiry and a good deal of latitude had 
necessarily to be allowed. if the 
mauza names agreed and there was not 
p )0 great a discrepancy in area, closer 
identificaticti w'as not demanded. The 
following table shows the number of 
enquiries started and the results : — 


Number of cases examined ... 72 

Number of cases released 
after the production of a 
sanad ... 3 

Numlwr of cases released 
after identification in the 
taidad registers ... 39 

Number of ca.ses released for 

other reasons ... 19 

Number of cases submitted 

to the Board of Revenue ... 11 

Number of cases relea.sed by 

the Board of Revenue ... 8 

Number of cases resumed by 
the Board of Revenue ... 3 

Number of new revenue-free 
estates created ... 104 


Total area involved ... 17,853-89 

acres. 

90. Patni tenures.; — The number of 
patni tenures retiorded wms not large. 
The term however is very loosely used 
in the district, especially in areas 
like the Nilpl^amari subdivisioil where 
tenure-holders are small and their 
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knowledge of revenue law is defective. 
Ordinary mokarari jotes were frequent- 
ly described as patnis although there 
vvas no intention oi either contracting 
party to apply the Patni Taluks Regu- 
■ latidn and the terms of the kabuliyat 
were inconsistent with incidents 

of such *a tenure. In other subdivi- 
sions a few big patnis were found in 
possession of important landed pro- 
prietors. These were l&ised out by 
female , proprietors or by proprie- 
tors whorfound themselves in hnancial 
difficulties. One 6f the biggest patnis 
in the district was leased to the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar by the Bhitar- 
band landlords in order to bring to a 
close . protracted ’ boundary, litigation 
between the two estates. 

91. Rentopaying tenures. — The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of 
tenancies in each subdivision according 
to the three principal classifications : — 


SubdiviHioTiB. 

Permanent 
tonuro^ 
holders 
at fixed 
rates or 
rents. 

Permanent 

tonure- 

holders 

not 

at fixed 
rates or 
rents. 

Tempo- 

rary 

teiuiro- 

bolders. 

Gaibaiidha 

3,487 


854 

Kurigram 

3,30« 

20,274 

3,046 

Nilphamari ,f 

1,700 

3,083 

47 

Sadar 

0,572 

6,311 
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The temporary tenure-holders are 
principally 'confined to the Gayabari 
jiargana of the Kasimbazar estate in 
thana Bhnrungaraari and the Patili- 
daha estate in thana Phulchhari. It 
is not a class of tenure that prevails to 
any extent in the other estates of the 
district. Almost all the tenure-holders 
of the Kasimbazar estate are non- 
mokarari. This accounts for the large 
number falling under that head in 
Kurigram subdivision. There are very 
few cg«es of service tenure-holders or 
of tenure-holders paying rent in kind. 

92. Rent-free tenures. — ^21,880 rent- 
free tenures have been recorded. They 
are remarkable more for their nuniber 
than for their size which as a rule 
does not exceed 2 to 3 acres each. The 
area left in khas possession is very small 
averaging a little under half an acre 
per tenure. In ma^ cases the entire 
tenancy ‘is sub-let. llhe three principal 
types which occur are* hrahmot^r. 


dehottar and 'pirottar. The brah- 
mottars are the most common and are 
grants originally made to Brahmins for 
religious purposes. Large numbers of 
them date from before the permanent 
settlement though, by repeated trans- 
fers, they have largely lost their 
original purpose and many are to be 
found now in the possession of non- 
Brahmin Hindus and Muslims. A 
large number of dehottar lands were 
originally hrahmottar but were pur- 
chased by the proprietors of the estate 
and dedicated to a family deity. Most 
of the big estates have got lands of this 
nature. The pirottars or pirpals 
were, in most cases, granted originally 
by Hindu zamindars to selected villagers 
for the worship of a pir. A villager 
was elected either by the zamindar, or 
more often, by his co-villagers, as 
custodian of the property. As is 
ciommon in such circumstancjes the 
elecjtive principle soon receded into the 
background and the custodians become 
hereditary. The proportion of the 
produce used for religious purposes, 
decreased at the same time and is now 
very small. The greatest number of 
pirottars is found in the south-westein 
areas adjoining Ghoragfiat in Dinaj- 
pur. The largest number of hrak- 
mottars occurs in thanas Pirgachha and 
Kotwali. The title to hold the lands 
rent-free was proved in various ways. 
Some very old sanads and chhars 
granted by well-known landlords like 
liani Bhowani or Rani Satyabati were 
produced and a number of entries from 
the taidad register ol‘ 18(i0 A.D. were 
filed. Occasionally old sale deeds were 
available in which the history of the 
tenancy was given. By far the 
greatest number however were proved 
adverse possession and in the alienee 
of proper estate records it was very 
difficult for the landlords to contest 
this. It is morally certain that many 
of them were encroachments on the 
landlords’ khas land but having 
acquiesced in this, their case went by 
default. In some of the big estates 
attempts were made to recover rent-free 
alienations by getting them included in 
the khas lands of partition proceedings. 
This was done in the big partition of 
Tauzi No. 204 (Bhitarband) when the 
rent-free holders also happened to be 
co-sharer proprietors and were thus 
bound by the proceedings. 

In all cases when the tenure exceeded 
100 pargana bighas *= special enquiries 
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were made to determine whether the 
title was valid or whether the area was 
resumable to revenue. 

The question as to how far these 
tenures, where title has accrued by 
virtue of long possession, are voidable 
encumbrances under section 37 of the 
•Land Revenue Sales Act, was raised 
towards the end of the settlement. It 
seems almost certain that they should be 
treated as mokarari tenures at a zero 
rent. If that is so then the holders 
are entitled to the presumption under 
section 50 (21 of the Tenancy Act that 
the tenure has existed from the time 
of the permanent settlement and if that 
is not rebutted the tenancy is protected 
by section 37, Ist exception, of the 
Land Revenue Sales Act. It is certain 
that no rent-free tenure was recorded 
without at least 20 years’ possession 
being proved. TTnfortunately no entry 
to this elTect has been made and it is 
doubtful if the courts will accept the 

words “ ” as conveying 

mokarari status.^ 


93. Raiyats holding at fixed rates* — 

19,015 holdings, or about 2 per cent, of 
the area, have bhen recorded mokarari. 
The figure appears low when compared 
with 3 per cent, in Mymensingh, 4 
per cent, in Faridpur and 10 per cent, 
in Bankura. By far the greatest 
number occur in Sadar subdivision. 


Subdivisions.^ 

Kurigram 

Nilphamari 

Gaihandha 

Sadar 


Number of moka- 
rari holdings. 

... 2,028 

... 2,267 

... 3,200 

... 11,520 


The areas near to the Brahmaputra 
which are subject to fluvial action have 
hardly any, the areas near to the 
towns such as Kotwali and Gaibandha 
thanas, where the leases are old, show 
the greatest number. In PhulcBhari and 
Saghata thanas where records* were 
prepared for several villages by the 
Mymensingh Settlement party, very few 
were recorded ag mokarari. The 
‘remaining tenants were thus debarred 


future sottlenients an entry will be made 8bow- 
ing whether the rent“%ee tenure has been hold for 
more than 20 years^or not. 


under section 115 of the Tdhancy Act 
from raising the statutory presumption 
under section 50 (2). In the Panga 
estate where a petty settlement under 
Chapter X of the Tenancy Act was 
made in 1906, hardly any of the raiyatS 
were recorded mokarari since it was 
proved that in • about 1840 the estate 
had been leased to an indigQ factory 
and a general enhancement had been 
made. Section 115 applied here too. 
The prevalence of general enhance- 
ments, and illegal enhancements, 
which, following , 63 I.C. 317, 
were held to rebut the presltmption 
arising under se-ction 50 *(2), also 
accounts for the small number of 
mokarari holdings. A large propor- 
tion of those whicn were recorded 
occurred under tenure-holders. There 
were only one or two ca.ses of con- 
tractual mokarari, in one of these cases 
the claim was based on a jyatta granted 
by Rani Bhawani as, long a^o as 
1170 B.S. Where these factors did 
not operate a very high proportion of 
the claims were allowed. With the 
exception of a Itew of the big estates 
the landlord’s papers are very carelessly 
mainlined. Many of the jama-wasil- 
h/ikh on w})ich they principally relied 
were disjointed and fragmentary 
papers sf ruhg together for the j:)urpose 
of settlement litigation. They could 
not be accepted as “books of account, 
regularly kept in the cohrse of bfusi- 
ness”. Even when they were reason- 
ably complete the landlords as often as 
not wej’e unable to identify the jamas 
recorded therein with tlje jamas re- 
corded by the settlement staff. The 
absence of a jama from the papers 
was not accepted as rebutting the pre- 
sum{)tion raised. The case of the 
landlords who had recently purchased 
their estates was the most difficult. 
The outgoing proprietor, usually a 
defaulter who had been sold up, was in 
no mood to help the newcomer and he 
seldom made over his entire sherista. 
The result was that any tenant who 
(ould produce his twenty years* rent 
receipts obtained the benefit of section 
50 (2) without opposition.. On the 
other hand, especially in Nilphamari 
.subdivision, the naibs were sometimes 
successful in exerting indirect pressure 
on their tenants and preventing them 
from bringing their fent receipts to the 
attestation camp. This occurred most 
frequently in the villages where the 
dewanias wielded the greatest influence 
and went a long way to confirm the 
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impression that they were often little 
more than zamindar's agents. The 
only legal point that gave any trouble 
in dealing with these mokarari claims 
was the exact import to l)e attached to 
ftajat rent. This is a common device 
in Rangpur whereby a landlord takes a 
kabiiliyat for a rent -of. say, Rs. 10 
and collects only Rs. 8 leaving Rs. 2 in 
abeyance as hajat. The case law on the 
subject is quite clear and, if the rent is 
altered in a conlirmatoi'y kabuliyat, by 
the inclusion of hajat, ' then the pre- 
sumption -of mokai;ari is rebutted. This 
operated harshly against the tenants 
who in alt cases acxiepted the hajat 
not as an enhancement but as a penalty 
which was liable to be enforced by a 
rent suit in case of default. • The same 
view was taken by the landlords and 
not a single case of realiwition of the 
hajat rent was reported, except oc*cas- 
ionally by rent suit. Consequently in 
cases where it jyas not clearly specified 
in the kabuliyat that the hajat was 
part of the rent, attestation officers 
were instructed to decide this point 
first. If it was held'’ to be part of the 
rent, , then the presumption under sec- 
tion 50 (2) was rebutted, if it was not, 
then the presumption was allowed to 
stand. 

94. Occupancy raiyats. — There are 
no unusual features about the settled 
and occupancy raiyats. The average 
size of tlje holdings is 2 4 acres, though 
in the jute areas, such as Gaibandha, it 
is increased to aliout 3 acres. The 
area in khac pos.sossion is much less 
than this. Nearly half of the holdings 
only keep between 1/10 of an acre and 
an acre. There are very few cases of 
occupancy raiyats who are not also 
settled raiyats of the village. Almost 
all pay cash rents. There are a few 
produce-paying raiyats in Kundi 
pargana who were originally chakran- 
dars (beharas or palanquin bearers). 
When their chakran was withdrawn 
they became produce-paying tenants. 
There are also a few in thana Gobinda- 
ganj. Elsewhere their numbers are 
negligible. The provisions of the 
amended Tenancy Act of 1928 ^re 
generally observed though in one or two 
ca.ses, particularly in IJlipur, salami 
is still exacted if trees are cut down by 
the tenant. Another general exaction 
is the mutation fee whicffi is demanded 
by the landlord, for noting succession 
in his sherista. In casps where the 


tenants refuse to pay, the holding is 
maintained in the original name. In 
Patiladaha pargana several cases were 
observed where occupancy raiyats had 
paid salami and enhancement for a 
fresh settlement when the superior jote 
was purchased. This was due to the 
confusion of the term chukani with 
the term korfa. Raiyati kabuliyats 
invariably specify a mead or term of 
years. They also frequently contain 
other restrictions which are void undei* 
section 178 of the Tenancy Act. In 
fact very little attention is paid by the 
raiyat except to the clauses dealing 
with the amount of rent and the area 
of the land. It is true that the raiyat 
is protected in the ma jority of cases 1^ 
section 178 but occasions are not infre- 
quent in which landlords are able to 
weaken their position by the insertion 
of clauses w’hich they either do not 
read or do not understand. Tlajat 
rent is a case in point. There are 
strong grounds for Government issuing 
and enforcing the use of standard 
leases for each class of tenant defined 
in the Tenancy Act. 

95. Non-occupancy raiyats.— There 
are very few non-wcupkiicy raiyats. 
Out of those recorded *90 per cent, are 
recent immigrants to the char lands of 
the 1'ista and Brahmaputra rivers and 
are thus to be found in the eastern thanas 
of the district. Section 180 of the 
Tenancy Act applies in all the char and 
diara areas. In practice there was no 
difficulty in determining which these 
areas were as the terms 'were clearly 
recognised by the tenants. If how- 
ever litigation arose it would be very 
difficult to determine some of the 
marginal areas and clearer guidance, 
than is at present provided in the Act, 
is desirable. 

96. Under-raiyats. — The under-rai- 
yats are most numerous in the eastern 
thanas. The size of their holdings is 
very small 461,929 have less than one 
acre in khas possession. Another 
101,491 hold less than 2 acres khas, 
whilst tfee number holding more lands 
than l;his is infinitesimal. The majo- 
rity of them however cultivate some land 
in'adbi as well. Of those without oc- 
cupancy rights by custom, nearly 75 per 
cent, are protected under section 48C of, 
the Tenancy Act and many of the others 
enjoy considerable indulgence as regards 
transfers. Even befo/‘e the amendment 
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of the Tenancy Act in 1928 under-rai- 
yati holdings were freely inherited with- 
out the payment of any selami, though 
a small mutation fee was usually taken. 
Although the holdings are not transfer- 
able without permission of the landlord, 
such transfers take place automatically, 
selami is paid and the new tenant gene- 
rally agrees to a small enhancement of 
rent. It is also very unusual for a pur- 
chaser of the superior raiyati right to 
serve a notice under section 167 of the 
Tenancy Act on the \mder-raiyat. Not 
more than thirty or forty such cases 
were reported during the whole of the 
settlement proceedings and those that 
were served were by non -agricultural 
purchasers. It is generally conceded 
that the under-tenant has a moral, if 
not a legal, right to be recognised by 
his new landlord, provided he agrees to 
a small enhancement of his rent. This 
latter condition how'ever is not always 
enforced. The mmdl kabtiliyat is as 
common amongst under- raiyats as it is 
amongst raiyats and it is equally ignor- 
ed ; almost all of them hold over long 
after the expiry of the virad. Thus, 
they are treated as having certain cus- 
tomary pi’ivileges beyond those specified 
in the Tenancy Act. though s\udi privi- 
leges do not. In the majority of cases 
amount to occupancy rights by custom. 

97. Occupancy rights of under-rai* 
yats. — Oi’cupancv rights bv custom have 
been recorded in the case of 33,5J12 hold- 
ings. Under the Amended Tenancy Act 
these rights are now statutory. The 
group oJF cases in thanas Chilmari, Gai- 
bfindha, Phukhhari and Saghata were 
chiefly those dealt with by the Mymen- 
singh Settlement in 1917. It was con- 
sidered that as customary rights prevail- 
ed in these villages in 1917, they should 
be recorded now. The other cases occur- 
red in thanas Hatibandha, Kaliganj, 
Lalmonirhat, Fulbari and Kurigram. 
In these areas the under-raiyati holdings 
were inherited without payment of any 
selami, transfers were invariably recog- 
nised and lands were held for protract- 
ed periods without any cases of eject- 
ment on the sale of the superior interest. 

98. Adhiars. — The system of adhi, 
or allowing land to be cniltivated on 
payment or a share of the prodube, is 
very common. The Adhiars however 
do not form a distinct class except in 
the extreme north-west of the district. 
They are recruited from amongst the 
poorer under-tenants who do not hold 
sufficient lands in tenancy right to main- 
tain themselves ancf their families. Only 


in one or two cases have they been re- 
cognised by contract as tenants; general- 
ly they are regarded as having no rights 
at all in the adhi lai^s. TheVe is al- 
ways abundant land of this nature to be 
had and an adhiar atxiepts as quite nor-* 
mul, an order to quit the land after reap- 
ing the harvest. * In the north-western 
areas there are some peculiar features. 
Many of the adhiars are poor labourers 
and own no lapd of their own. They 
are allowed to erect houses on their adhi 
land and the materials for the house are 
.supplied by the owner of the land. The 
house however belongs to the landlord 
and cannot be removed withoWt his per- 
mission if the adhiar leaves. * In the 
khatians the adhiar, in such cases, has 
been recorded as in fibrmissive posses- 
sion. Under such circumstances there 
are families of adhiars who have been 
on the same land for 15 or 20 years. It 
is amongst such people that the few 
cases are found where they have deve- 
loped into produce-payin'b tenants and 
have been so rec’Ognised by the landlords. 
The normal principle is that the adhiar 
supplies half the {^eed and the labour 
whilst the landowner supplies the 
plough and cattle, the remainder of the 
seed and. if necessarv, manure. More 
often than not the adhiar takes an ad- 
vance of the, entire .seed and possibly 
also some grain as well. This. is recoup- 
ed with heavy interest, generally 50 per 
cent . at harvest time. It, is a .safe jn 
vestment for the landlord and a very 
profitable one. In the north of the dis- 
ti ict many cases were reported of adhiars 
fleeing across the border before the crop 
was harvested as thev had completely 
mortgaged their own half share. The 
amount of seed or manure supplied by 
the landlord varies from place to place 
but it is a general nile that anything 
alwve the customary amount is added, 
with interest, to his share of the har- 
vest. The type of man who lets land 
in adhi has often got interests outside 
agriculture as well. The careful culti- 
vator does not like the sv.stem as he 
thinhs and probably rightly, it lei^ds to 
careless farming and deterioration of 
the soil’. 

iThe systom of adhi is ono of the oldost methods 
of subinfeudation in this district. In 1780 
Mr Harington wrote ‘‘A” considerable proportion of 
tho crainlnnds in Serooimor (Swaru^ipur parpnna) 
are cultivated in these terms by the inferior raiynts 
who are termetl Addeea or Halvers, from Kiving half 

of tho produce They also* in tionoTR] hold small 

siiots ot land from the zamindar on which . they 
reside and cultivate pulse, the c.istor oil shrub and 
other articles at a rent payable in money,'’ i.e., 
whilst the adhi lands were held from the huzuri 
jotedars, the homestead was hold dirtM't«from the 
zamindar. 


•10 
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09. Miscellaneous holdings. — 

Amongst the miscellaneous types of 
holdings are chakmns, dakhalmrs and 
uthandi'. The chakrans are few in num- 
ber and are chiefly granted to servants 
»ot‘ the landlord’s office, such as his peons 
or barbers or washermen. They are 
thus returnable, and, mi the Kundi par- 
gana many have been resumed and 
changed into produce-paying tenancies. 
They are common in tiie, Kakjna estate. 
In I’irganj are to be found a few chera- 
gi chnkmns for illuminating the tombs 
of Muslim saints. Although this 
practice has fallen into disuse no re- 
suinptionS hkve been attempted. Dak- 
halkars 'dLve found in all the urban areas. 
They are dealt with in Chapter IX. 
Some holdings siibject to alluvion and 
diluvion along the banks of the Tista 
are held on the principle of uthandi. 
The land is surveyed every year and the 
rent assessed on the land actually culti- 
vated by the tenant. As the custom of 
utbandl does hot prevail in Rangpur 
they were given the status of ordinary 
raiyais and an explanatory note was^^ put 
in the khatian to the effect that section 
180 of the Tenancy Act was not appli- 
cable. 


100 ., The effect of the Amended Act 
on transfers. — Before the Amendment 
Act of 1928 the legal position as regards 
the transferability of occupancy hold- 
ings was unsatisfactory. Under sec- 
tion 183 (old) the matter was left to 
local cukom, but where there was no cus- 
tom of saleability it was doubtful whe- 
ther a sale made without permission of 
the landlord was void ah initio or was 
merely voidable. Section 26A to 26J of 
the amended Act recognise the fact that 
in practice occupancy holdings were fre- 
cpiently transferred and the transfer 
was admitted by the landlord on receipt 
of selami, in the majority of cases. This 
salami has now been standardised and 
called landlord’s transfer fee. Trans- 
fers are to be made by registered deeds 
and the transfer fee deposited at the 
time of registration. The only restric- 
tion on transfer is the right of land- 
lord’s pre-emption in certain cases, a 
right wdrich was found to be hardly ever 
exercised in Rangpur. The figured for 
transfers gathered from the registra- 
tion offices show a big decline after the 
introduction of the new Act (April 2nd, 
1929). The comparison is not altoge- 
ther fair as the second period corre- 
sponded with a sharp decline in 


agricultural prices, a consequent money 
famine and restrictions on sales : — 

1026-28. lOSI-33. 

CompuJaory rogiaterod deods of 
fuue, exchange of immovable 
properties .. 73,276 24,811 

Sales, gifts and exchanges under 
the Tenancy Act . . . . 16,055 


The impression gathered by the officers 
of the Department was that the intro- 
duction of compulsory salami was gene- 
rally resented by the cultivators ana act- 
ed as a deterrent to transfers. Pre- 
viously the elasticity of the rural eco- 
nomy enabled the payment of salami to 
be spread over many years and in cases 
of real distress to be sometimes remit- 
ted. There seems to be no doubt that 
the salami in many cases went not to 
the landlords, who remained ignorant 
of the transaction, but to the landlord’s 
agents. Under the new law this form 
of speculation is more difficult and con- 
sequently even after the transfei* has been 
registered and the landlord’s fee paid, 
a further salami is frequently exacted 
under the guise of a mutation fee when 
entire holdings are transferred. This 
may amount to between 5 per cent, and 
10 per cent, of the coi^ideratiou money. 
Where shares of holdings are transfer- 
red, 20 per cent, is regularly exacted as 
the fee for splitting up the holding and 
allowing the purchaser to hold at a sepa- 
rate jama. Though it is probably not 
true to say, as is frequently urged, that 
the amended Act has reduced the value 
of land by 20 per cent, there is no doubt 
that it has contributed to the det'line. 
Many devices were found in use to avoid 
its operation. ITnder section 18 of the 
Act the transfer fee payable by raiyats 
at fixed rates is the same as that payable 
in the case of a permanent tenure, i.e.. 
2 per cent, of the annual rent. The 
parties to the transfer thus frequentlv 
declared to the sub- registrar that their 
holding was mokarari. In the absence 
of a record of rights the sub-registrar 
had nothing by which he could dispiite 
this and the transfer was registered ac- 
cordingly. Another device was for the 
transferor to execute a patta for 12 
years '(thus keeping within action 48H) 
at the rent already being paid, naming 
the purchase price as salami. Manv 
unregistered transfers were found 
which had taken pface with the conniv- 
anco of the landlord’s agents, the 
salami being paid as it used to be paid 
before 1929. 
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101. Effect of the amended Act on 
mortgages. — The only form of mortgage 
into which an occupancy rai 3 rat may 
now enter is a complete usufructuary 
mortgage for a period not exceeding 15 
years. No other type of mortgage is 
now registered but there are a large 
number of disguised unregistered tran- 
sactions sometimes described as ijaras 
and sometimes as ordinary leases with 
the sum mortgaged shown as rent paid 
in advance. Kanungos were instructed 
to differentiate sucli cases from regular 
sub-leases and record them as illegal 
mortgages on the grounds that the rma- 
tionship of landlord and tenant did not 
exist. 


102. System of rent assessment.— 

The principles of assessment adopted 
in the permanently-settled areas are com- 
plicated by several factors. In the first 
place rents are not purely economic and 
competitive and in the second place the 
traditional conception of assessment in 
crops or specific classes of land, which 
is perpetuated to the present day in 
zamindary papers, is very misleading as 
far as Kangpur is ctmceiiied. The par- 
gana rates filefl at or before the perma- 
iKMit settlement aw completely valueless. 
On his minute of June 1789 Mr. Shore 
stated “At pre.st‘nt no uniformity what- 
soever is observed in the demands upon 
the raiyats. The rates not only vary 
in the different collectorships, but in 
the parganas composing them, in the 
villages and in the lands of the same 
village, and the total exacted far ex- 
ceeds the rates of Todar Mai.” Jhe 
detailed examination of the resourtes of 
pargana Swaruppur made l>y Mr. 
Harington in the same year showed 
how true this criticism was. He found 
that the rates alleged to be assessed on 
the crops grown, were completely di- 
vorced from reality and that in actual 
fact the raiyats were paying at a flat 
rate of about 15 annas pei‘ acre. In 
1828 a fresh series of mrik-vomas were 
filed in the Collectorate by the kanun- 
gos. It was stated that the mode of 
assessment had changed and was now 
made on classes of land and mn on f ire 
crop grown. Buch rates are fouhd in 
almost all zamindary papers even to- 
day. Thev vary considerably, are vep^ 
detailed and are extremely elastic. As 
an example the rates for pargana Bahar- 
band as ascertained by Mr . Crawford m 
1871 and as found in the present estate 
papers, are appended 


Keported by Mr. Crawford. 

Found in modom estate 
papers. 

1 



< 

» i 


Clang of land. 

Kent per 
acre. 

Class of land' 

Kent per 
acre. , 


lU. , 



kfl. 

Awal (int 

class). 

3 to 12 

Twice crop- 
ped. 

2 2 to 6. 

Dwaiuiu (2nd 
class). 

Chhaium (3rd 
class). 
Clihaharam 

2-4 U^9 

1-8 to 4-8 

As. 6 to 1-4 


•■Once crop- 
ped. 

1-4 to 2. 

• 

(4th class). 


- 

• 

• 

Homestead 

3 to 12 


HomestiaBui < 

► 6 to 7-8. 

Garden 

3 to 9 


Garden 

0 7-8. 

Thaching 

1-14 to 4-8 


Tj^atching 

2-2 to 3. 

grass. 

• 


gross. 

• 

Bamboo 

1-14 to 4-8 


Bamboo . . 

2-4 tt> 4-8. 

Sugarcane . . 

6 to If) . . 


Sugarcane 

2-8. 


It is almost certain that the rates 
given by Mr. t>awford Were no longer 
in force in 1871. An examination of a 
number of tenancies as they existed in 
this pargana before the ekandaj survey 
of 1287-1292 B.S. 'shows that the inci- 
dciKc of rent was between lie. l-2»and 
lie. l-fi per acre, very much below what 
it could possibly have been had the rates 
been strictly api)lied. A possible expla- 
nation is tlnit tlu‘ amount of land held 
by the individual tenants was 
greatly in excess of ^ the area 
a.ssessed. If this is .so then the rates 
are clearly artificial. Jiates in the 
other parganas .show similar discrepan- 
cies. As i-egards the i-ent in force to- 
day. neither tenants nor laiullords re- 
cognise assessment on classes of land, 
in practice, though elaborate classifica- 
tions are made in many of the kabu- 
liyats. This is conclusively shown by a 
number of circumstances. Enhance- 
ments are frequently made on account 
of excess area in the holding. In all 
such cases they are made at so many 
annas in the rupee without any attempt 
to ascertain the classes of laiid involv- 
ed. No tenant or landlord’s ageyt can 
distinguish the various classes, 'awa,!, 
d\vaium, chhaium, ete., which appear in 
the kabuliyats and this fact is recognis- 
ed in sonie of the estate papers — such 
as pargana Chakla Purbabhag— by 
lumping together all arable land at a 
flat rate. lastly, preferential settle- 
ments for deimnias, enhancements made 
on particular holdings on the occasion 
of a transfer or a new settlement and 
the growth of subinfeudation h»tve led 
to similar lands bearing different rents 
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Unless we are to assume some elaborate 
settlement made in the past on the basis 
of classification of lands, for which 
there is not the sftghtest evidence, it 
^must be admitted that rentals in Rang- 
ur are, and, at least sinc« 1765, always 
ave-been, lump rentals. The system of 
rates, assessed on clasSes of lands, is an 
historical survival, whicli has long ceas- 
ed to have any connection with realitv. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt 
that rents are now tending to become 
competitive. The absurdly high rates 
which \^ere established for under rai- 
yats in th/i bpoin veai s of the jute indus- 
try and the subsequent abandonments 
and desertions when the slump came, 
afford proof of this. Even in the case 
of odcupancy raiyati holdings, where 
the tenants are more permanent and are 
more fully protected by the Tenancy Act 
against the unrestricted play of econo- 
mic forces, the lioldings in tbe jute and 
tobacco areas t'ear a higher incidence of 
rent than other areas and in the .south- 
we.st of the district it is noticeable that 
pali lands bear a higher rent than the 
less fertile khiyar ''tracts. As new 
settlements are constantly being made 
and the Tenancy Act does not limit ini- 
tial contractual rents, this process, now 
that the demand is for the hinds rather 
than fpr tenants, is inevittible. 

The history of enhaiKements in the 
big estates shows that rents began to 
rise soon after the passing of Act X of 
1859, though the evidence is too slight 
to say whether this Act was responsible. 
The earliest enhancements of Kakina, 
Baharband, , Muktipur (tauzi 107), 
Islamabad (tauzi 208), Bamandanga 
and Balihar all date from this period 
and the smaller estates followed suit 
soon after. During the last thirty 
years enhancements have been made in 
almost all the important mahals. 


Statistics of land tenure and rent. 

103. Area in direct possession of the 
proprAtors. — The area found in the di- 
rect possession of the proprietors is 
159,295 acres included in 12,920 hold- 
ings. This is 7 6 per cent, of the total 
area, excluding the water area left out- 
side the record but including as much 
of it as has been recorded within the 
estate. The percentage is high and con- 
sists- mainly of land unsettled or land 
dedicated to the household deity. 

104. ' Area in direct pMsession of the 
tenure-holders. — The table below shows 


the main classes and the percentages of 
land held directly : — 


Class of tenure. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Total 
area 
in acres. 

Percentage 
to total 
area 

surveyed 
within 
the estate. 

Kent-free tenure- 
holders. 

21,880 

10,100 

•45 

Permanent tenure- 
holders on fixed 
rents or rates. 

14,066 

27,339 

1-2 

Permanent tenure- 
holders not at 
fixed rents or 
rates. 

35,766 

58,258 

2-6 

Temporary tenure- 
holders. 

4,006 

13,350 

•59 


The rent-free holders as a class sublet 
their lands as far as possible. The 
average area per tenancy kept khas is 
less than half an acre. The other 
classes of tenure-holders are descendants 
of cultivators and their style of living 
is that of well-to-do cultivators rather 
than that of a non-cultivating commu- 
nity. They consequently keep a certain 
amount of land in their khas posse.ssion. 

105. Raiyati and under-raiyati 
holdings. — The following table shows 
the land held by the main classes of rai- 
yats and under-raiyats and the percen- 
tage of the land areff surveyed' : — 


Class of holding. 

Numlwr 

of 

holdings. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

I’crcenfage 
to total 
area 

siu’Vf^yed 
within 
the testate. 

Raiyats at fixed 
rents or rates. 

19,015 

c 57,208 

2-5 

Settled and occu- 
pancy raiyats. 

766,645 

1.806,689 

81-6 

Non -occupancy rai- 
yats. 

14,206 

34,366 

1-6 

Under-raiyats with 
rights of occu- 

33,532 

32.604 

1-5 

Under-raiyats with- 
out rights of occu- 

V\0 V'% 

122,221 

89,220 

4 

pancy. 

Under-raiyats pro- 
tected under sec?- 
tion 48C of the 
Tenancy Act. 

466,144 

375,869 

16-8 


The vast majority of the holdings are 
held by settled ancl <^upancy raiyats. 
The non-occupancy raiyats occur mostly 
in the char lands. The amount of sub- 
letting by raiyats is considerable, though 
there is reason to believe that the per- 
centage is less now than it was a few 

iThe percenta{;es of tonure-holders and raiyats 
given in these subordinate tables do not total IOC) 
as a few of tbe unimportant classes of tenants have 
not been included. Details of these will be found in 
the statistics of tenancies printed in Appendix III. 
It is also to be remember^ that tbe under-raiyati 
area is included in tbe raiyati area. 
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years ago as many under-raiyati hold- 
ings have been surrendered or abandon- 
ed as a result of the uneconomic hi?h 
rent. 

106. Land held for public purposes. 

— 45,415 acres are held for public i)ur- 
poses. This covers 2 per cent, of the 
land area and con.si8ts chiefly of public 
roads and land held by Government de- 
partments or other public bodies. 

107. Water. — The total area of 
water which has been recorded as not 
available for cultivation is 158,361 acres 
or approximately 247 square miles. 
This includes 131 square miles recorded 
as “outside the record,’’ that is to say, 


comprising rivers of a greater average 
breadth than three chains. The princi- 
pal rivers coming under this head were , 
the Brahmaputra and the Tista, ex- 
cluding the large char areas in thp 
middle, the Dharla, the Sankosh, the • 
Diidhkumar and the Karatoa. * The 
balance consists of smaller rivf^rs, khals , 
and bils, principally the latter. The 
proportion of water is very large com- 
prising 6 8 ptfr cent, of the entire area. 

• 

108. Incidence of rent. — Tjie inci- • 
denc« of rent for the different classes of 
raiyats and under-raiyats ‘is shown 
thanawar : — • 







Incidents of rent in rupees per acr% 

• 



Serial 

No. 

Namtj of thaiia. 


Mtikarari 

raiyats. 

Sotiled and 
occupancy 
raiyats. 

Non- 

occupancy 

raiyats. 

Undor-rai- 
yats with 
rights of 
occupancy. 

Undor-rai- 
yats without 
right of 
occupancy. 

Under- raiyats 
protected 
under sec- 
tion 48C. 




Km. a. 

P- 

Hs. a. p. 

Rh 

. a. 

P* 

Ks. 

> a. 

P- 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. 

a. 

P* 

1 

Phulchhari 


3 5 

10 

4 12 0 

3 

11 

7 

6 

13 

3 

Cb 1 2 

7 

0 

9 

2 

Oaibandha 


2 3 

5 

3 7 4 

4 

8 

8 

5 

14 

0 

7 15 5 

6 

14 

0 

3 

Oobindaganj 


1 7 

0 

2 2 3 

1 

9 

7 




5 10 1 

5 

8 

4 

1 

PulfUibari 


1 13 

6 

2 6 4 

4 

0 

5 



¥ 

6 9 2 

6 

1 

7 

n 

Sadullapur 


1 15 

8 

3 0 0 

5 

14 

1 




7 0 9 


7 

4 

0 

SaghiitH • 


1 10 

7 

2 11 2 

4 

10 

1 

6 

9 

2 

7 8 0 

6 

12 

3 

7 

Suiidarganj • 


2 1 

4 

3 8 11 

3 

15 

3 

5 

9 

6 

7 5 9 

6 

10 

6 

8 

llhiiriiitgarnari 


1 11 

0 

3 5 2 

2 

10 

4 

4 

9 

10 

5 6 3 

• 5 

3 

11 

9 

Chilmari 


1 3 

7 

2 ir, 10 

3 

10 

6 

5 

10 

7 

6 0 3 

5 

1 

0 

10 

Phulhari 


2 0 

4 

2 7 8 

1 

11 

10 

3 

13 

10 

4 8 K 

4 

1 

10 

11 

K urigrani 


2 8 

1 

2 13 5 

2 

10 

» 

5 

11 

9 

•1 14 6 

4 

6 

1 

12 

LaliiKniirhat 


2 2 

6 

3 8 5 

0 

12 

0 

5 

10 

7 

8 15 7 

8 

6 

6 

J3 

Nagoswari* 


1 15 

2 

2 11 11 

3 

5 

9 

4 

7 

11 

5 2 JO j 

4 

12 

7 

14 

Hfihuxuari 


. . 


2 13 10 

2 

13 

3 




3 13 9 

4 

0 

1 

15 

Ulipur 


1 0 

0 

2 15 10 

2 

5 

1 

5 

5 

2 

7 1 0 

6 

6 

4 

16 

Nilphaniari 


2 4 

6 

3 6 0 

6 

4 

1 

9 

4 

4 

10 0 0 

10 

2 

3 

17 

Saiilpur 


2 6 

0 

3 8 3 

6 

4 

6 

8 

4 

4 

11 10 10 

10 

12 

9 

18 

Domar 


2 8 

0 

3 5 2 

3 

15 

11 

9 

0 

7 

9 10 6 

9 

2 

2 

10 

Dinila 


2 ' 6 

0 


2 

4 

9 

8 

I 

8 

8 

8 10 9 

8 

1 

6 

20 

Jaldhaka 


2 3 

1 


3 

7 

1 

9 

1 

4 

9 14 2 

9 

9 

4 

21 

Kishoreganj 


2 3 

11 


0 

3 

9 


• 


11 4 11 

10 

4 

7 

22 

Badargazij 


4 15 

10 


2 

15 

0 


1 

5 

7 114 

% 

6 

4 

23 

Gorigaohara 


2 1 

1 


3 

11 

0 

6 

13 


9 2 4 

8 

11 

3 

24 

Hatibaudha 


2 n. 

4 

3 1 9 

2 

7 

11 

7 

0 

4 

7 8 3 

8 

1 

6 

25 

Kaligaaj 


0 3 


3 14 3 

3 

8 

11 

8 

2 

10 

9 5 9 

9 

0 

3 

26 

Kaunia 


2 8 

4 

3 12 0 

3 

6 

2 

• 

• 


8 15 0 

i ^ 

3 

2 

27 

Mithapukur 

• • 

2 8 

11 

2 4 1 

3 

3 

6 

• 

• 


• 6 0 2 

8 

2 

7 

28 

Pirgachha 

• • 

1 10 

6 

3 1 3 

4 

6 

6 

• 

• 


7 0 10 

6 * 

6 

3 

20 

Pirganj 


2 15 

2 

2 15 11 

2 

3 

4 

• 

• 


6 0 5 

6 

1 

8 

30 

Ratigpur t 

•• 

2 4 

6 

3 0 6 

3 

• 

1 

8 

•4 

5 

7 

7 10 9 

• 

6 

14 

1 
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The best index to the value of the lands 
is afforded by the incidence of the settl- 
ed and occupancy raiyats. The lowest 
rents prevail in th5 south-western areas 
of old alluvium, the highest in the jute 
• and tobacco areas. The discrepancy 
betwe^ the rents paid by raiyats and 
those {)Aid by under-raiyats is very 
marked. It is also fairly clear that 
land in Saidpur of which the raiyati in- 
cidence is Rs. 3-8-3 cannot bear an eco- 
nomic rent of Rs. 10-12-9. The figures 
reflect tHe generally acknowledged fact 
that uijdcr-raiyati* rents were fixed in 
the lxK>m years preceding the slump; 
that the 'land cannot bear the rents 
under present (.■onditions and that as a 
general rule these high rents, though 
nominally maintained are n<'it, in fact, 
paid. 


Chapter Vtil — Relation of landlords 
and tenants. 

f 

109. Organisation of the Zamindary. 

— A large number of the e.state.s in the 
district "are now managed by the Court 
of Wards and the administration has 
been standardised in conforjnity with 
the Government niles. Some of the 
bigger estates however still maintain 
their iudepenllence and their tradition- 
, al system of management. Tlie most 
remarkable feature is the absolute cf)W- 
trol vested in the sadar naib or chief 
manager. He has complete power over 
his own office and over the sulx^rdinate 
offices situated at convenient places 
within the zamindary. These sufjordi- 
nate officers are usually in charge of a 
naib and are entrusted with the collec- 
tion from a tahsil, or subdivision of the 
zamindary. The sadar naib has a staff 
consisting generally of a jama navis, one 
record keeper, one sumar navis and one 
or two clerks. The subordinate naib has 
one cl^k and a staff of gomastahs and 
faiks for village collection. Except for 
very important tenants, the collections 
are made at the subordinate tahsil 
offices. The tenant is expected to bring 
his rent to the office and if he fails to do 
this and have to l)e sent for villfege 
collection, extra abwabs are realised to 
cover the expenses of the paik. When 
the rent is re.alised it is entered in the 
amdani or register of receipts and the 
receipt and counterfoil are written up. 
A corresponding entry is ' made in the 


tauzi hissab. The tahsildar then sub- 
mits these papers to the naib who for- 
wards them to the sadar naib at the 
head office where the details are entered 
in the rokar or the register of receipts 
and expenditure. At the close of the 
agricultural year the counterfoils of the 
rent receipts, the amdani and the tauzi 
hissab are compared and entered in the 
jama-wasil-baki which is a summary of 
the financial position each Jama for each 
year. In addition some of tlie bigger 
estates maintain a small permanent 
survey staff of one or two amins who al.so 
work as clerks. Where any large scale 
survey is undertaken they are supple- 
mented by a temporary staff. 

110. Zamindars’ lack of interest. — 

The power that has fallen into the 
hands of the nailiis is a direct result 
of the failure of the landlords to exer- 
cise proper control. They .schhan visit 
their estates and live either in Rang- 
pur town or in Calcutta. An oc<'a>i(jnal 
ceremonial visit is made at the beginning 
of the collection st^ason but the naib takes 
particular care that no real c^mtact is 
establi.shed with tlie tenants. 'I'he 
result is that the landlords as a liody ai‘e 
completely out of touch witli the affairs 
of their estates and any attempt to elicit 
their opinion on matter.s of settlemeni 
fKilicy was invariably met by a rcferenc-c 
to the naib. The fundamental unsound- 
ness of the system was demoustrateil 
when agricultural prices slumped so 
badly in 1930-31. Hitherto on account 
of the generous terms of the decennial 
settlement and the prevalence of cash 
crops there liad been no difficulty in ]>ay 
ing land revenue and at the same lime 
ensuring a comfortable margin of 
receipts which went to enrich tlie naib 
and his .subordinates. No re-serves how- 
ever were built up and the lean years 
occasioned by the fall in collections and 
the restriction of credit have brought a 
large number of estates to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Even so, the present gene- 
ration of zamindars has done little more 
than clamour for their estates to lie 
taken under the Court of Wards or at 
least attached temporarily under section 
99 of the Cess Act. There are wekimie 
signs however that the younger genera- 
tion is realising the serious predicament 
into which they havg fallen. Several of 
them are b^inning" to take an ac^tive* 
part in the administration of their pro- 
perty and one or two have taken advan- 
tage of the facilities ‘provided by the 
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Court of Wards department to undergo 
a thorough training in survey, settle- 
ment and collectorate land revenue work. 

111. Realisation of abwabs. — In a 

short report on the district compiled in 
1871. Mr. Crawfurd of the IJengal 
Civil Service, reported that the cesses 
and abwabs most commonly realised 
were as follows : — 

1. Mangan- Leviefl by zamindars 

on the marriage and death of 
members of their family. 

2. Agamani — Levied by zamindars 

visiting their estates. 

3. Annaprasan- Levied on the 

weaning of zamindars’ 
children. 

4. Sadbi Salami — T.evied on the 

marriage of a zamindar. 

5. Sadbankiil — Levied on concep- 

tion by the zamindars’ wife. 

(5. Ilatta - E.vchange on coin paid 
in as rent. 

7. Nainiana- Fee levied on excess 

land found in possession of the 
tenant, 

t 

8. M a rcha- Levied by the zamin 

(iar when the chiid of a raiyat 
w'as married. 

9. Izardari- Miscellaneous cess 

levied by the jotedar. 

It is insfrvjctive to compare this list 
with the principal abwabs and illegal 
cesses found during the present opera- 
tions. 

1. Talmri- Reiilisation costs (from 

annas 2 to annas 4 per rupee). 

2. Barkandaz or Paikana — 

reali.sed when rents are col- 
lected by paiks or barkandazes 
in the villages (from annas 8 
to Re. 1 per jama). 

3. Chhappa karach — Realised as 

printing costs of the rent 
receipt (6 pies per rent»receipt). 

4. Parbani- Realisation of* live 

sUx'k or produce during the 
pujas. 

5'. Punnyaha karach — Realisation 
at the (jeremony when the collec- 
tion season opens (annas 4 t(' 

8 per he{^). 


6. Mangan — Realisation* on the 

marriage of some one in the 
zamindars’ family (not univer- 
sal and is wapidly dying out). 

7. Dispensary and school subscrip- 

tion — Annas 1 to annas 2.in the 
rupee.) • 

8. Nazar- Realisation when .the 

zamindar visits his cutcherry 
(annas 2 to annas 4 per head). 

9. Illegal cess — The full amount of 

the road ces!? payable by the 
estate is always recovered from 
the tenant. Frequently an 
amount even in excess of this 
is .recovered. • , 


The first five abwabs are exactions by 
the staff for their owm l)enefit. Item 
No. 6 is not often realised now^ hut 
when it is it goes to » the zamindar. 
Item 8 is expended in entertaining the 
zamindar and item 9 is for the itenefit 
of the estate. It is clear that abw.'ibs 
are as common as fever but are becoming 
more and more the perquisites the 
cutcherry staff, this is also refl-xted in 
the fact that whereas formerly they 
were connected with cereinonial occur- 
rences in tl?e family of the zaviindars 
and were in conformity wdth “badshahi” 
traditions, they are now connected with 
the pannent of rent and are unadul- 
terated exactions. The zamindar how- 
ever cannot disclaim responsibility as he 
pays his staff only a nominal w'age on the 
tacit understanding that the balance 
will be found from the abwabs.' It is 
difficult to say how much per rupee is 
taken on the average as the exactions 
vary from estate to estate. The lollow- 
ing account taken from an occupancy 
raiyati holding in Gaibanclha subdivi- 
sion, gives a fair picture of the normal 
state of affairs : — 


Rs. a. 

Rent .. 30 

Co»8 4 

Parbani . . V) 9 

Hajo kharach . . 0 9 

School 8ul>8crip- 0 9 

Tahuri . . IS 


P- 

0 

H (3‘5‘6 in exceSs). 

3 (equivalent in protiuec.) 

3 

0 

0 


44 !)• 0 


'Several cases wore found where naibs in eharjje 
of lurpe riitcherrics received a salary between 
Rs. 5 and Rs. lOb per month. 
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Where a tenure-holder intervenes 
between a raiyat and a proprietor, and 
the proprietor exacts abwabs from the 
tenure-holder the tenure-holder in his 
turn exacts the amount, plus a small 
^xtra for himself from the raiyat below 
so that a raiyat holding under a tenure 
is generally in a worse position than a 
raiyat holding direct from the pro- 
prietor. 

That the sj-stem is vicious and is also 
unsound from an economic standpoint is 
generally admitted, but as yet public 
opinion has npt been sufficiently aroused 
to coinbai; it with any show of success. 
Some progress in this direction has been 
made .during the slump years from 1930 
onwards. Economic conditions have 
rendered the full realisation of abwabs 
impossible and there are signs that many 
of the tenants will fight hard rather than 
resume payments. A change howevr" 
in the law seems essential. Section 74 
of the Tenancy Act renders abwabs 
illegal even if stipulated by contract. 
The same section renders the realisation 
of cess in exce.ss of the amount fixed by 
section 41 (2) and (3) of the Cess Act 
illegal, with certain reservations as 
regards contracts registered before the 
‘Tenancy Amendment Act of,1929. The 
penal section (section 75) is wholly in- 
adequate. The onus is laid on the 
tenant to institute a suit to recover the 
abwab plus a penalty. This entirely 
ignores the opportunities enjoyed by a 
landlords’, agent of exerting indirect 
pressure on a tenant. In fact no 
tenant unle.js he possesses unusual 
courage and independence of mind 
would dare to file such a suit against his 
landlord. The .solution seems to be to 
bring this section into line with sec- 
tion 58 and thus enable the Collector 
to take action on information received 
and deal with the matter by a summary 
enquiry. A few cases taken under sec- 
tion 58 by the Settlement Officer, for 
the non-delivery of rent receipts had 
an excAillent effect. There is reason to 
suppose that if similar action could be 
taken by the Collector under section 75 
equally good results would be felt. 

IS'nte . — The ohjeet aimed at in the above <iis- 
euHsion has sinee been attained by the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 19‘t8. 

112. Treatment of aboriginals. — The 

provisions of Chapter VII A of the 
Tenancy Act were extended to Santbals 


and Oraous of Eangpur by notification 
No. 8371 L.B. of the 10th of November 
1919. The object of this chapter is to 
prevent the aboriginals alienating their 
lands without permission of the Collec- 
tor and if, in spite of this, alienation 
does take place, to ensure that, as far 
as possible,, the land is resettled with 
another aboriginal. The Collector . is 
given wide powers to interfere in case 
the law is broken. It is a difficult 
chapter to administer for several 
reasons. Santhals were originally 
brought into the district to bring under 
cultivation waste and jungle areas 
where regular tenants refused to settle. 
Once the area was made cultivable they 
were ousted as a matter of cour.se by 
the landlord and more advanced culti- 
vators were settled on the land. TJic 
Santhals moved on to another tract of 
jungle or waste land. Being an illiter- 
ate people and not having the same 
attachment to the land as the resident 
cultivators, they accepted this treatment 
without complaint and as this happened 
only in the more inacoes.sible areas it 
seems never to have come to the notice 
of the authorities. During the course 
of settlement it became clear that many 
Santhals who had acquired occupany 
rights had lieen forcibly ousted from 
their lands in the pa.st. Action under 
Chapter VIIA however was barred in 
many cases by the fact that the new 
tenants had been in |X)s.session for twelve 
years. (Some of the recietit and more 
glaring cases were reported to the Col- 
lector for action. Tlie worst was the 
ca.se of the Bagdah Farm, Ltd., in 
thana Govindaganj. This was original- 
ly a private concern started in 1929. 
About 11,000 bighas of jungle land in 
mauzas Bagdah, Katabari and Naran- 
gabad were acquired at a very high 
rate of rent and an attempt was made 
to settle the lands with gentleman 
farmers, and cultivate by means of 
motor tractors on a large scale. The 
Santhals who were already established 
on these lands, many of them having 
acquired occupancy rights, were forcibly 
ejected from their holdings, their 
houses broken down, and their lands 
reploughed. The farm authorities 
apparently took settlement of the lands 
believing them to be free of all encum- 
brances; their action however cannot be 
justified on this • score. A second , 
enquiry was- held by the Subdivisional 
Officer of Gaibandha and possession was 
restored. 





lid. transfer of lands from agricul- 
turists to non-agriculturists. — A ques- 
tion which frequently arose during the 
course of the proceedings was how far 
the holdings of the raiyats were pass- 
ing into the hands of non-agricultural 
classes as a result of the e<-ononiie de- 
pression. (Consequently kanungos were 
required to maintain statistics of the 
area of land formerly held hy cultivat- 
ing clas.ses now held by non-cultivating 
classes. They were also required to 
make general enquiries as to the nature 
of the transfers, their probable cause 
and their Irx'atiou. A form was 
accordingly kept for Idocks A, B and 
C. This is given below : — 

Ania ifi 
Afren nf 

IaikIk Tdlai 

IratiMfomHl area off ho l*or<‘oniAjc« 


ThatiA. 

by a^rri- 
fiiltiiriMl.-s 
t<i iitm- 
aj/rifiil- 
t iiriftlM. 

t liana 
in 

trana- 

fV»rnM:l. 

Hat iliandliii 

7H5 

7 1.1 OS 

1 

Kali^atij 

491 

100.772 

•40 

Lalinanirhal 

4SS 

H4,0ir> 

•58 

BhuruTi^ftiimri ^ , , 

I,(MI7 

ri«,8Kl 

1 • 72 

IMipur . . i 

l,4br, 

180.21.7 

1 

Kuri|;ratn 

215 

07,912 

•40 

Xa^OAwtiri 

1 ,«94 

1 10.000 

1 • 54 

Fulhari 

:i7s 

82,IlVi 

1 17 

Do mar 

92 

01.9S4 

• 15 

Oiinla 

1 ,204 

N 1.2.72 

1-48 

JaMhaka 

490 

80.788 

•61 

Nil]>hainari 

SH4 

80,705 

1 

Saidpiir 

184 

80,004 

•01 

Chilnuiri 

io:t 

7o,008 

• 14 

Kahurnari 

109 

08,410 

•17 

Kishnrc^^aiij 

47.T 

65.479 

•72 

(Mngarhnra 


.52,412 

■ 1 

Batiarganj (northorii 

187 

78.408 

25 

part). 

Kanpur (northt^rn 

408 

59.421 

•79 

imrt). 

Kaiiriia 

JOO 

80,.5.5l 

» 

•28 

Ptrgachhfi 

14] 

08,754 

• 

* 22 

Siindarycanj 

048 

108,827 

02 

OaibatuUiH 

8.'>7 

79,818 

IS 

Ptmk'hiiari 

• 208 

77.000 

•84 

Haghata 

759 

50.527 

1-34 

BaduUapur (aastani 

428 

10,640 

2-57 

portion). 

ir 


The reports from the ’ kanungbs 
showed that in their opinion this 
alienation of land was gradyally in- 
creasing especially ih the neighbour- 
hood of the towns and big hats- whej'e 
there were resident Sahas and Marwu i’s 
who carried on money-lending ■opera- 
tions. Their Tendency, \vl»en they 
acquired lands in satisfaction of their 
unpaid debts, was to sublet the lands or 
farm them Vj\' means of adhiars. The 
Sahas as a rule favoui-ed the adhi 
system, the Marwaris and other money- 
lenders favoured • subletting^ The 
amount of transfer in the ^Tite areas o'as 
increasing more rapidly than* in other 
areas. The figures of course do not 
repre.sent t^he total aniout of land, whii-h 
had changed hands as a re.sult of debt. 
Raiyat money-lenders are very ntirnei- 
ous but they have been classed as agricnl- 
turi.sis. A more specialised enquiry 
was held in a detached circle of C. l>lock 
(omprisiiig portions of*thanas Nages- 
wari, Kurigram and I’lipur and the 
date of transfer in respect of 920 acres 
was obtained. 

■# 

The result were. — 


Transferred before-^ 



Acres. 

t 

1900 

. 153 

19011905 

... 41* 

1906-1910 

... 117 

1911-1915 

• . . . 35 

1916-1920 

... 109 

1921-1925 

... 212 

1926-19:10 

... 125 

1930-19:1:1 

... 128 


The increase in the amount <jf land 
transferred appears to date from the 
period of low prices immediately suc- 
ceeding the war but no further appreci- 
able increase is apparent after this. It 
is not safe however to generalise from 
enquiries relating to so small an area. 
For block D detailed enquiries were 
made as to the date of transfer, the 
area transferred, reasons for the trans- 
fer and the treatment of the land by the 
non-agriculturists. 
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The figures bear out the general im- 
pression that whilst there has been some 
increase in transfers during the slump 
period, the increase it not serious. 
This is almost certainly due to the re- 
luctance of mahajans generally to put 
a holding to sale under present condi- 
tions when an outside purchaser is un- 
likely to come forward and the only 
resort is to resettle the land with the 
same tenant. The dilficulty of sub- 
letting is clear from the very much 
smaller percentage of the recent trans- 
fers that have l«en sublet, compared 
with the percentage of the older trans- 
fers sublet. The amount kept khas is 
higher than was commonly lielieved; it 
represents the land acquired by the 
mahajans living away from the towms, 
or lands made khas by the landlords. 

114. No anti-landlord feeling. — In 

spite of the malpractices of the sulxir- 
dinate officers, there is no general anti- 
landlord feeling in the district. Rela- 
tions have become strained between the 
Baharband and Gayabari jotedars and 
the Kasimbazar estate as a re.sult of the 
attempts that were made to record the 
jotes as non-|jermanent . The feeling 
in Gayabari is particularly acute as the 
jotedars feel that’ they were perstiaded 
to give up v<‘ry valuable rights without 
anything in return. The same feeling 
prevails in the Patiladaha e.state where 
it has come as an unplea.sant shock to 
many that the khod jotes are mainly 
non-permanent tenures. The feeling 
here, however, is somewhat mitigated 
bv the otherwise reasonable and sympa- 
thetic administration for which the 
e.state has acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion. In one or two other estates such 
as Dimla and Ta j hat, the high rates of 
rent and the extensive abwabs realised 
have created some ill-feeling, but this is 
not general. There is however a very 
strong feeling against the landlords’ 
agents and with the growth of the 
tenant organisation which has been a 
feature of the last two or three years, it 
is likely to translate itself into antago- 
nism towards the landlords unless some 
radical reforms in the methods pT estate ; 
administration are introduced. • The 
fall in prices has resulted in strained 
relations between the big tenure-hold- 
ers and their rai>'ats.^ The.se men have 
rfot the same facilities for enforcing rent 
collection as have the landlords and 
consequently they have been the worst . 
sufferers from the rtduced payments and... 


many of them have been reduced to a 
very serious financial plight. The rela- 
tionship between rai^yats and* under- 
raiyats has always been rather an 
informal one in the pa.st. On the one, 
hand legal rights were not enforced and 
on the other, ren^was paid ungrudging- 
ly up to the e<*onomic limit. Kveh so, the 
legal rent for many of the under- rai.vati 
holdings was far lieyond the economu- 
possibility of the land .since much of the 
subletting dates from the period when 
jut/O prices were at their peak and land 
was hard to come by.* As long ,;is the 
fall in prices did not redvac tlicin to a 
position in which they were luiable to 
meet the dues of their landlords, the 
raiyats awxtfnmodated their own toiiants 
hv collecting less than the rent specified. 
When however they themselves were 
hard pressed fiom H)30 onwards they 
endeavoured to collect their full rent 
from the under-raiyats. If was an 
economic impo.s.sibilitv and (he result 
was abandonment of holdings, a number 
of rent suits and general bitterness. 
This was so partivnlarly in the jute 
areas and to a les.ser extent in the 
tobacco areas. Tn the purely paddv 
areas and the sugarcane areas this 
.strained feeling hardly exists at all. 
-As a generahconclusion it may he stated 
that the relationship between landlord- 
and their tenants is good, .save where it 
has been recently upset • by specific 
cause.s. but that nnle.ss there is a radical 
change on the .system of zamindary ad- 
ministration as at present p?actised. 
this amicable state is not likely to 
persist. 


Chapter IX — Present operations. 

A. Cadastral. 

115. Inception. The inception pro 
posals with a detailed financial state- 
ment were forwarded by the DireiHor of 
l.and Records. Bengal, to the Commis 
sioner of the Rajshahi Division bv letter 
No. T/ 19/5672, dated the 24th of June 
1930, and forwarded by the ('oininis 
sioner to the Revenue Department in 
letter No. 15 R.C.T.. dated the 2nd of 
duly 1930. The estimates need con- 
siderable modification as they were based 
on survey by ordinary and not by air 
survey, methods. The origin.-^ pro- 
gramme was tb commence the traverse 
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of A block in 1927-28. This was 
abandoned owdng to the unsatisfactory 
agrarian- i;onditior|p in Malda which 
(Tovernnient decided to take up first. 
The amended progiamme was to begin 
Rangpur in Octoter 1930. The photo- 
graphs were lonsequemly taken that cold 
weather' and the cadastral operations 
began in October 1931. No areas were 
proposed for omission and provision was 
made for the resettlement of land 
revenue, in 8 square miles of (lovern- 
ment an/J temporary settled private 
estates and for tlie diara resumption of 
the Tista.' ' 

r 

116. Programme and performance. 

— Tlie original programme ^ had to be 
considerably modified. High fl(X>ds in 
the Brahmaputra made it impossible to 
take up the entire area proposed for A 
block. 'Phe eastei u portions of thanas 
Nageswari, Kurigram and Ulipur and 
three halkas a‘t the south-east had to be 
abandoned. In their place thanas 
Hatibandha and Kaliganj were includ- 
ed. During the second year Govern- 
ment orders were received that the 
Brahmaputra diara block was to be 
taken up along with block B. With 
the available staff this was not possible 
and so the entire area of,B block w'as 
completed in khanapuri but only four 
circles fomprising thanas Dimla. 
Domar, Jaldhaka, Nilphamari and 
Saidpur, were completed in buiharat. 
The diara block was also wmpleted en- 
tirely in kistwar, khanapuri. and 
bujharat and the central char area was 
also attested leaving an asli strip on the 
west and a semi-asli strip in the east. 
This was done to avoid having to put 
diluvion lines in the sheets during the 
following season. Had staff been avail- 
able the entire area would have been 
attested. In addition the .small 
detached area to the south-east of A 
block w'as surveyed and A block proper 
was attested. During the third season 
B block was completed in bujharat and 
the Entire area attested. The eastern 
strip of Nageswari, Kurigram and 
Ulipur originally omitted from A block 
and the main area of C block compris- 
ing part of Rangpur subdivision ai^ the 
eastern portion of Gaibandha subdivi- 
sion, were finished up to bujharat. In 
addition the remainder of the diara 
block (including the river area of (' 
block) was attested. During the fourth 
seasorj D block was cadastrally surveyed 
whilst C block proper aiSfld the detached 
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strip to the east of Nageswari, Kuri- 
gram and Ulipur and the three halkas 
to the south-east of A bloch were 
attested. .Dining the fifth season D 
block was attested. Another important 
branch of the work, diara resumption, 
commenced in 1934 and continued paH 
paxau with the regular survey. 

117. Use of air survey methods. — 

I^p to the stage of bujharat the system 
of air survey used differed radically 
from the old method of survey on 16" 
traver.se plots. The di.strict was divid- 
ed into four blocks A, B, C and D and 
each bhx'k was phoUigraphed from the 
air during the cold weather preceding 
the cadastral operations. The photo- 
graphs w'ere taken in longitudinal strips 
on a scale which worked out approxi- 
mately at 6" = 1 mile. Each photo- 
graph overlapped the adjacent ones to 
the extent of 2.'> per cent, of the area, 
thus eiKsuring that there would be m; 
gaps and at the same time leaving a com- 
mon area which could be n.-^ed for bring- 
ing the photograph.^ to an identical 
scale. Sub-surveyors of the Bengal 
Traverse Party were then sent to the 
l)lock with copies of the photograplis 
and a .strip index. In A block they 
ran traver.se lines at -intervals of five 
miles along the overlapping areas thus 
making traver.st- |)lots of approximately 
25 .square miles each. At the same 
time they measured four independent 
lines at the corners of each photograph 
using well marked field junctions as the 
starting and finishing points. In the 
other three blcx-ks this system was modi- 
fied; extra traverse lines were run divid- 
ing the urea into plots of approximately 
12^ square miles each and the photo- 
graphic points w^ere mosaiced on boards 
of a convenient .size to facilitate the 
running of the traverse lines and the 
independent check lines. In A block 
connections were made to seven Great 
Trigonometrical Survey stations, in B 
block to four, in C block U> seven whilst 
in D block none were found. The 
average error worked out to 4 '83' per 
mile in A block, 3'34' per mile in B 
block, rand 1'62' per mile in C block. 
In addition to this postpointing traverse 
on the photc^raphs, the diara are^s of 
the Brahmaputra and Tista rivers were 
traversed in the ordinary way as air 
survey was found* unsuitable. 

The photographs were then rectified 
and enlarged to a scale of 16" = 1 mile 
on the basis of the independent tines 



measured by the liengal Traverse Party, 
the actual traverse being used as a check 
on this. After rectification they were 
pasted on zinc sheets and nia<le over to 
the cadastral amins for simultaruMJUs 
kistwar and khanapuri. Before work 
was atliially begun a further check in 
the accuracy of the scale of each photo- 
graph was made by the halka kanungo. 
Chain lines were run in each corner of 
the photograph from {‘leiirly marked 
field junctions and if the error foumi 
exceeded half a link, to a chain, i.e., 
I per cent., the photograph was reje< ted 
and sent back for re-rectification on the 
basis of the mea.surements taken. As 
so<m as the scale was |)asscd as c'orrect 
the amin proceeded to ink in the pl<*t 
boundaries and khana|)uri the fields, 
i.e., make the preliminary record ot 
rights, at the same time. In areas 
where there was jungle or thick hasti 
the field lx>undaries had to lie plotted. 
This .seldom, however, invfdved complete 
internal survey as the necessary points 
could usually le ohtaine<l by taking 
ofiwets from a wnvenietU chain line 
running from points outside the iinli.s- 
tinct area. The object of the survey 
was to obtain maps of the different 
villages. Unfortunately the photo- 
graphs never C4)ihcided wdth the villages 
which wrere generally spread over three 
or four photographs. The detaclied 
fragments were thus traced piecemeal 
and congregated <in sheets of celluloid 
or kodotrace 'and reproduced on paper 
hy the Vandyke process. Two metho<ls 
were eraploj;ed in the field. In blocks 
A and B each amin w'as allotted one 
mauza which he surveyed and khana- 
puried himself, obtaining each photo 
graph in turn and working on it until he 
had completed as much of the mauza 
as it contained. This was known as the 
mauzawar system. In bhx’ks C and I) 
the amins surveyed by photographs 
maintaining separate .sets of records 
for each portion of each village. This 
was known as the photowar system. On 
the whole the mauzawnir system proved 
the more .satisfactory of the two. 
There wms a certain amount of delay 
resulting from the repeated* exchange 
of phof.ot(raphs. An amin might have 
t(* wait for a day or two because the 
wmaining photographs of his village 
were all in use, but with experience 

iKodotrare ib a transparent siibstnnoe the thick- 
noBB of paper but much stronger. It is easier to 
handle than celluloid and being mueli thinner makes 
a more acxuirate trac^B 


good kanungos and Circle Officers were 
able to reduce this period amsiderably. 
'I'he disadvantage of the photowar sys- 
tem was the confusicn it created in the 
records. The same jama might be 
opened by four or five different aniins 
atid a detailed rearrangement of the 
reeord.s was found necessary , between 
khanapuri and bujharat. The .serial 
numher.s of tlie f)lots w'ere also broken as 
gaps had to he left betw’een the numl)ers 
estimated for the plots on each plioto- 
graph. In large villages thi* meant 
that the plot number^ ran intP> four or 
five figures W'hich made the priiffing of 
small plots difficult. • 

As air survey was .still in its infancy 
when the operations were begun tt will 
1)0 convenient here to enumerate some of 
(he difficulties encountered and the ad- 
vantages it was found to pos.se.ss over 
the older methods. The weake.st point 
in the sy.stem is the tracing. The con- 
gregation of four or five fragments of a 
mauza on a celhiloid or kodotrace is a 
difficult husiuess. The slighte.st error 
in orientation crcittes whoie.sale distor- 
tion of the inanza boundary whjch is 
mtt discovered until boundary check at 
a later .stage. The tracing was done 
in halka camps and the rules were that 
the halka Iftinungo was to .«upei,nise the 
fixing of all celluloids on the photo- 
grai)hs as the tracers eniphned w'ere 
temporary and not highly skilled. 
There can he no doubt that this part of , 
the work was done badly due chiefly to 
(he shortage of kanungn.s and the ahiior- 
mally heavy inspection dutjes cousecjuem 
thereon. 'I'hc result w’as that a lot of 
retracing had to Ix' done at later stages. 
An attempt was made to eliminate tlie 
tracing In fixing sheets of kodotrace on 
the photographs, surveying on the.se 
and subsequently detaching them and 
.mosa icing them into integral maiizas. 
An area of 10-3 square miles in thanas 
Pirgachha and Kaunia was selected for 
trial. The experiment failed for tw'o 
reasons. Jn the hot weatH^er the 
kodotrace contracted sliglitly wlfilst the 
zinc plate, if anything. expanded, 
resulting in di.stortion. Also on cons- 
tant exposure to the sun the kotlotraee 
developed a slight opacity which made 
it difficult to distinguish clearly the 
photographic details beneath. The 
only non technical solution of the proh- 
lenl .seems to be to centralise the tracing 
at ('ircle headquarters and have a com- 
petent circle kanungo in full time 
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supervising charge.* Certain techni- 
cal defects in the preparation of the 
photographs also came to light. What- 
ever method of rectification is adopted 
some small error is bound to creep in. 
By rec'tifying on the basis of indepen- 
dent lines the error on each photograph, 
or each .group of photographs rec'tified 
together, may be within admissible 
limits, but one group may have a plus 
error and the adjacent group a minus 
error which, though individually pass- 
able, whbn taken together are inadmis- 
sible. The solution for this has since 
been found tp lie recti filiation on the 
basis of 'the traver.se lines run one mile 
apart“. 

The amins who had spent most of 
their lives working the old system quick- 
ly adapted themselves to the new 
methods. At first they showed a tend- 
ency to do unnecessary kistwar. This 
was partly due to the piece work rates 
of pay which put a i)reinium on kistwar 
and partly to their innate conservatism 
which distrusted .so (omplete a break 
with the past. 

The following table gives a summarv 
of the position. 


some of the areas were far below stand- 
ard. The overlap was almost nil, the 
ails were indistinct and the scale was 
wrong. Ke-rectification failed to put 
this right and the areas had to be 
traversed and surveyed on P. 70 sheets. 
In D block adjacent photos with plus 
and minus errors were re-rectified. 
This accounts for the large number sent 
back. In othei’ blocks such errors were 
not sent for re-recctification. None of 
the river and sand areas could be sur- 
veyed by photograph as there were no 
fixed points from which to start. The 
area given in column 5 does not include 
the area covered by rejected photo- 
graphs. 

The advantages of the photographic 
method lie in its speed and accuracy, 
kistwar and khauapuii are done simul- 
taneously instead of one after the other 
and, as a result, bujharat begins far 
earlier with a consequent saving in time 
and money. Much time is also saved 
in the preliminaries. With a photo- 
graph showing the salient features of 
the village, the amin has no difficulty in 
identifying fields rapidly wfiilst 
progressive mistakes w'hich previously 


Cadastral Blocks, 1931-35. 


• Block No. 

1 

Total 
ntimber of 
photos 
received 
from the Air 
Survey Co. 

2 

1 

Total 

numlK'r of 
photos 
sent to the 
Air Survey 
Oo. for ff? 
re<'tifi(7atiori. 

Total area 
surveyed by 
air survey 
in square 
miles. j 

4 

Total an^a 
surveyed by 
1*. 79 (out- 
side ])hoto- 
gra|>hic 
anm) in 
square 
miles. 

6 

i 

Total an?a 
of the blot^ks 
ill srpifire 
miles. 

6 

llettiarks. 

. 7 

A block, 1931-32 

1,264 

6 

709* 29 

104-2.5 

8l3'4r> 

Two photos wc?rf' found 
wrong afu>r re-re<?ti- 
fieatiori. The area 

wa.s Hurv-eyptl by the 
ordinary method. 

B block, 1932-33 

1,949 

Nil 

976-21 

320-94 

1.21)6 • 15 

— 

C blwk, 1933-34 

«72 

17 

621 11 

137 .52 

758 -63 

The rc-ret-tified photos 
were Onind incorrect. 
The area was survey- 
ed hy the ordinary^ 
method. 

D block, 1934-35 

4 

1,139 

32 

767-29 

•36 

767 -66 

Ime (>hot.o was sent 
twice to the Air 

Surv<\v Co. for re- 
rectlification. 

Total 

4,316 j 

54 

3,062-81 

663-07 

3,626 -88 



N. B . — The total of eolumn H iiioliideN the area (2*09 aquare miloH) Hiarv^ycHl in tlie acljoitiing diHirietH of Mymett- 
singh and Jalpai/y^ri. 


% 

The greatest difficulties were met 
with in block C. The photographs in 


iThis Rvstera has since been adonte<l in the Dinaj> 
pur Siettleinent and appears to be working satis- 
tactorily though the drain on the kanungos is heavy. 

^Adopted'for blocks C A; D Diniypur. 


were apt to arise through the wrong 
joining of field corners are iio longer 
possible. An estimate has been made 
of the cost' of surveying the A block 
photographic area by P. 70 methods and 
(ximpareo with the costs actually in- 
curred. 
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fitnifanitivt vtabrntiit showiiij tiM eflit rate by ordinary mathod and air aiirvoy ntottiod. 
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118. Shortage of kanungos and em* 
ployment of sardar amins. — An unsatis- 
factory feature of the field work was 
the amsistent shortage of trained* kanun- 
gos. This was due firstly to the* fact 
that there had been no recruitment to 
the cadre since 1921 and the yearly re- 
duction due to death ^nd retirement was 
considerable, secondly to the unavoid- 
able changes in the programme and 
thirdly to the demand for staff from 
Dinajpur during the D block cadastral 


season. The result was that the perma- 
?ient staff was never sufficiently numer- 
ous to carry through the bujharat pro- 
gramme and sardar amins had to be em- 
ployed each season. These men were 
recruited for the purpose from the ranks 
of the khanapuri amins. Though ton- 
vensant with the ordiiiary rules of pro- 
cedure their standard of education and 
efficiency was far below that of the 
kanung^. Consequently, not o»ly was 
their outturn Wwer, a standard of 3,000 
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plots per Daonth was fixed as against 
3,600 for the kanungos, but their work 
had to l)e inspected frequently and 
thoroughly and for this purpose five 
•sardar a mins were placed in the chai’ge 
of gnc kfumngo. Although, due to 
their Ipvv salary, this system shows a 
financial saving on paper it is not 
really e(*onomical, nor is it satisfai'tory 
from other points of vi^w. The most 
stringent inspection cannot ensure the 
complek^ absence of mistakes and these 
mistakes have to. be corrected at attes- 
tation with a corresponding waste of 
time. ^iVtsoI complaints from the 
tenants against the sardar amins were 
frequent and the investigation of these 
occupied a great deal of. time. The 
sardar amins were taken in gradually 
as the khanapuri was fini.shed. The 
total ruimlier employed in block A was 
30, in block B 30, in block C 35 and 
in blcK’k D 4p. Even with this help, 
which was limited by the number 
of- amins found capable of doing 
bu.jharat. the standard outturn of the 
kanungos had to Ix', increased, in blocks 
B and from 3,600 plots per month to 
4,0f)0 ))er month. This put a tremend- 
ous strain on them and u is to their 
ci'cdit that they responded without 
grumbling. The additioqal .strain was 
also felt during khanapuri. A kanungo 
is normally expected to hold charge of 
halka with on area of between 11 and 12 
.square miles and to supervi.se 7 or 8 
amins. With the staff available this re 
mained'an ideal to be aimed at but never 
attained. The halkas averaged be- 
twtH»n 15 to 18 square miles each and 
seldom employed less than 13 and 14 
amins. 

119. Ignorance of the tenants.— At 

the outset the tenants showed a good 
deal of apathy towards the j>roceedings. 
In A block many summon.ses had to be 
issued and a few fines inflicted. Once 
the nature of the o{)erations was realised 
there was willing co-operation and in 
blocks B, C and 1) attendance in 
the/ield was excellent. The difficulty lay 
rather in the appalling ignorance ” dis- 
played by tenants and landlords' agents 
alike of the whereabouts of their 
different holdings. Many tenants were 
found in pos.se.s.sion of two or \hree 
jamas consisting of scattered fields. 
But as to which fields appertained to 
which iama, they were often iinab’e to 
say. The landlords’ agents, except 
where they had maps or reliable chittas, 
were ‘in an even worse, plight. Their 
tnuzi ,hhmhs showed three jamae and 


that was all. Where sales had been 
made through the civil court confusion 
was worse confounded. In the majo- 
rity of the cases no attempt had been 
made to identify the lands actually sold 
and possession appeared to have been 
given at the bidcling of the krai de- 
wanias who thereby found a leady 
means of advancing kx’al quai'rels and 
intrigues. The,se difficulties were gene- 
ral except in the big estates. They 
were most prevalent in B bkrk and es- 
peidally noticeable in the town of Mahi- 
ganj (D block). 

120. Paucity of the landlords’ staff. 

-A further difficulty was experienced 
on account of the shortage of landlords’ 
agents. The photowar sy.stem of sur- 
vey is exacting in this respect as two or 
throe amins may possibly be working in 
the same village. Thus mistakes made 
at khanapuri, due to lack of informa- 
tion. added to the woi-k of the biijharat 
kannngo. Apart from this the finan- 
cial condition of many of the smaller 
estates made it difficult for them to 
maintain an adeipiale stafT and the 
kamingo wa.s often left with only the 
version of the tenants on whiili to rely. 
It is almost certain /hat some re- 
arrangement of the jamas took place, 
and in the abstmee of* any pa]x*rs or any 
reliable evidence this was inevitable. 
The kanungos however were instructed 
to scrutinise all .such cases carefully to 
ensure that the tenants did not take un- 
due advantage of the position by in- 
i-rea.sing the area of low rental jamas at 
the exjjense of those be^jring a higher 
rent. 

121. Unit of survey. — The size of 
the revenue survey maiizas varied ex)nsi- 
derably and many of them were too 
large or tex) smafi to remain as con- 
venient units of survey. A preliminary 
list of amalgamations and .subdivisions 
of mauzas was prepared in the draw- 
ing offi(.!e before the field season. The 
criterion was that no mauza should ex- 
ceed 2,500 acres or be less than 100 
acres. These proposals were modified 
if necessary after enquiry by the field 
staff ajid hearing local objections. Very 
few objections were filed and where they 
were it was generally by landlords who 
were afraid that the proposals involved 
an alteration of estate boundaries. 
All were withdrawn when the 
changes were explained. In sohie 
cases amalgamations involved changes 
in Union Board jurisdiction in 
which case more? than the fonnal 
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approval of the Collector was neces- 
sary as he had to wuisult and ob- 
tain the opinion of the local bodies 
as well as to consider the effects of the 
change from an administrative point of 
view. The result w^as that in some 
(•ases twelve months or more elapsed 
before a reply was received. Meanwhile 
the maps were perforce prepared accord- 
ing to the new unit of survey. Generally 
approval was accorded to the changes 
but in one or two cases they were found 
administratively inconvenient and the 
maps and records had to be changed at 
considerable trouble and expense. The 
delay arose principally in obtaining the 
opinion of the local bodies. The 
procedure is unnecessarily cumbrous and 
the ’UH'essity of consulting the local 
bodies seems doubtful where no objec- 
tions are filed by the landlords or 
tenants concerned, or where such objec- 
tions are voluntarily withdrawn after 
the true implications of the changes are 
understtod. 872 villages w'ere amal- 
gamated and 2V.i were split up. The 
\illages in the extreme north of the 
di.strict were large, having apparently 
been jungly and sparsely inhabited at 
the time of I’evenne survey. Elsewhere 
they were unuspally small. 

Many cases of wrong jurisdiction were 
di.scovered. This was dtie to the inaccu- 
rate marking of the Collectorate map, 
to the movement of the rivers and the 
fact that notified alterations in the 
thana boundaries were not always ob- 
served. Li.sts were sent to the t'ol lector 

0] ' the Superintendent of I’olice and the 
mistakes rectified during the bujharat 
season. 

122. Local measurements. — Measure- 
ments under the old Acts were made with 
a standard la(joi or pole. Under the 
Tenancy Act they are recorded in acres 
but if the rights of the parties are regu- 
lated by any other measure, these are to 

1) e recorded also. The Board of Reve- 
nue has ruled tliat “the standard of 
measurement or /«</<// recorded in the 
Collet^torate for the pargana or other 
local division in which the lands are 
situated shall be taken as the hwaj stand- 
ard of measurement under section 9^ (1) 
of the Tenancy Act, unless another 
standard is set up by either of the 
parties in which case the Settlement 
Officer will, after enquiry, de ide what 
standard to adopt*. If no stondard is 


JStantlard pargana inoasuremonis are given in 
Appendix VITI. • 


recoj’ded in the (!Jollectorate tlie Settle 
riient Officer mnst by enquiry satisfy 
himself as to the lo<.-al standard jn use’* 
This enquiry is held Huring khanapuri 
by the kanungos and is entered into the 
prelitninary parchas during recess. 
Owing to the frequency with which iht 
laggi is shortened in order to .stow ex 
cess area and assess additional rent fox 
this excess, some of the disputes as to it!- 
length were fought very keenly. Thej 
were not, however, allowed to be re 
opened at' a later stage as, apa^t from 
being of a.ssistance to {i,tte.stat iorf officers 
for the purpose of deciding wjicther or 
not there had been an illegal anhance- 
mcnl, the nal memos were not of any 
pradical value. They ^do not form part 
of the record and presumably ar? not 
admissible in evidence in civil litiga- 
tion. Nor are the local areas printed in 
the finally published record-of-rights. 
In fact w'ith the final pubIi<ation in 
which rents are shown as.,assessed on a 
fixer! .standard measurement, the im- 
tMutance of the local measurements ajiart 
from their historical interest ) ractically 
disapjiears. excejtt. wlu'te cases are 
fought in whit'h it is sought to prove 
that the record-of-rights is incorrect. 

128. Use of previous zamin ’ary sur- 
veys. — Some ttssistance in the identifica- 
tion of the jamas was derived from th * 
various zainiiidarv surveys. In many 
ca.ses no nitips were preparefl and ■where 
they were prepared many of them were 
found very inaccurate. Of the big 
estates the Kakiiia maps were the liest. 
Tliey were eorrol)orated by accura'c 
chittas and were of the greatest assist- 
ance to the field staff. Uimla estate also 
pret^ared a nnmher of maps after their 
estate survey of I81l> B.S. These how 
ever were unreliable as they included 
land w’hich did not belong to the estate. 
Of the big diara estalos Kasimbazar 
and Eatiladfiha had both ])re]>ared maps 
at various times. The Kasimbazar jote 
ma]>s were found cseful in ydaces but as 
a general nde ebanges had been so ex- 
tensive that ibeir relay was impccssible. 
Eatiladaba made an ekandnj survey in 
1274 B.S. As this was in the diara 
area the changes since that date had 
rendered it nselc'ss. TTp to the l>egin- 
ning of the operations the policy of the 
e.state was t-o survey various chars by 
prismatic ewnpass at the time .settle- 
ments w'ere made. Some of the later 
maps were of help. Almost all the big 
estates had made chitta. surveys ,at one 
time or another. In some oases they 
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made a jamabandi on the basis of this. 
Again a large number of these were 
found unreliable particularly in the case 
of Diml'a. Manthitna, Taj hat. Tepa and 
Bardhankuthi. The case of the Kasim- 
* bazar ehittas of 1275-88 is characteris- 
tic. , In these ehittas all the rent-free 
lands were included iu the khas lands of 
the estate. No jamabandi was gene- 
rally accepted oii the basis of this, 
though some tenants did/iccept it. The 
majority of the jotedars however claim- 
ed thatithere was a previous chitta sur- 
vey in possession of the estate in which 
the rent-free lands were pro^>erly re- 
corded afid 'in support of their conten- 
tion they showed vai ious pattas which 
contained references to it. It was 
never produced lind consequently the 
later c;hitta was of very little help. 
The ehittas could only be used as a 
guide and were in no sense binding on 
the tenants except where a jamabandi 
had been aevepted. In cultivated areas 
however they were found very useful as 
representing the landlord’s claim. In 
uncultivated areas they were of little 
help. 

124. Use of official maps. — The offi- 
cial maps already in existence were (1) 
thakbast survey. (2) revenue survey. (3) 
various partition maps. (4J petty settle- 
ment lnay)s. The thaks of the asli por- 
tions of the district are goc:)d. They 
were prepared according to the revised 
rules is.sued in 1851 and show all the 
chaks of independent mahals including, 
in most cases, the c-oncealed rent-free 
tenures found during the survey and re- 
ferred for investigation to the Collec'tor. 
The periphery rarely closes which is a 
sign that they have been made by careful 
magnetic* bearings and plotted with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy^. They 
are generally on a sc-ale of 16" = 1 mile 
but sometimes of 8"“1 niile. Thak 
compari.son was thus made a regular 
feature of the w'ork and the tauzi was 
determined by the chak unless it was dis- 
proved by valid documentary evidence or 
by acts of possession. Except for a few 
areas suc-h as the Kundi pargana, where 
there w'ere innumerable petty lakheraj 
lands, the chaks agreed very well with 
present possession and in many cases 
T^here possessiem was indeterminate 
their relay was thankfully accepted by 


iRule 5 states **vSome error in olosinji; the circuits 
will he inevitable; it is better that the error shoiikl 
be distinctly shown on the Thakbast map than that 
the w'ork should bo forced to close”. Thaks in 
which thg circuit invariably closes should thus l>e 
looked upon with suspicion. < 


contending zamindars. They were also 
found very useful at the beginning of 
khanapuri for determining the rough 
position of the village boundary. The 
aniin, who had no traverse pegs to guide 
him, would have had to spend a long 
time in ascertaining the general run of 
the Iwundary by enquiry. He therefore 
relaid the thak boundary roughly on the 
photograph, put in the approximate 
ix>undary by a dotted line and corrected 
it if necessary when doing khanapuri of 
the plot along which it ran. The thak 
chak c'omparison w'as done at bujharat. 
The thaks of the diara area were of 
little use as they cx>uld not be accurately 
relaid. The revenue survey maps were 
only referred to w’hen an accurate relay 
was required, as in the case of boundary 
disputes between adjacent mauzas. 
Partition maps were used to determine 
lM)undai’ies iK'twecn the estates which 
were parties to the partition. Some of 
the maps were very badly made and al- 
most iu variably rent-free lands were in- 
cluded in tile klias lands of one of the 
new estates. Some of the early parti- 
tions. as for in.stance that of iJdashi 
pargana, were made without maps and 
their relay was found impossible. The 
petty settiement maps w^re easily relay- 
able and were very useful thraughout 
the Panga estate. 

125. Bujharat delays. — In (ompari- 
son with other districts there were very 
few natural impediments to progress. 
The bil arejfs in the north-east tne centre 
and the south of the district, caused 
siorne difficulty. With few exceptions 
the hi Is of Rangpur are very shallow and 
dry up to a surprising extent in the 
months of March, April and May. As 
a result a very large proportion of the 
area which is under water at the time of 
khauajHiri is sublet as land. This area 
had to be kistwared a fter the khanapuri 
was finished and a special staff of badar 
amiiis was kept for this work. The 
kistwar and khanapuri was done in 
April or May just l)efore the kanungo 
took up bujharat of the rnauza. A more 
serious esause of delay was experienced 
in I) blocsk. After the tracing is com- 
plete the traces are sent to the Bengal 
Urawing Office for vandyke reproduc- 
tion. This introduces a time lag 
between khanapuri and bujharat which 
in blocks A, B and C worked out at 
about a month. To deal with this the 
programme is so airanged that the 
khanapuri of small mauzas is completed 
first and the traces sent immediately to 
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Calcutta 80 that by the time khanapuri 
ifl drawing to a close, sheets are coming 
in from Calcutta and work can be taken 
up at once. Unfortlinately the khana- 
puri of D block coincided with the 
khanapuri of A block, Dinajpur. As 
a result the Bengal Drawing Offi(» was 
unable to supply sheets in less than 8 or 
9 weeks. Xlie delay in the programme 
consequent in this was consiaerable and 
partly accounts for the large number of 
sardar amins which were employed later 
on that season. 


126. Survey of the Brahmaputra. — 

The object' of expediting the survey of 
the Brahmaputra was to enable diara re- 
sumption proceedings to begin as early 
as po.ssible. For this reason only the 
five northern thanas. Nageswa?-i, kuri- 
gram, Ulipur, Chilmari and Rahumari 
were included in the first diara block, 
resumption south of this Ix'ing barred 
by the decisions arrived at during the 
Mymensingh .survey. The othei- three 
thanas, Gaibandha, Phulchhari and 
Saghata were surveyed along with C 
block. The start was inaus|)icious. 
Air survey was not possible as there 
were no permanent land marks on the 
chars and .so the .area was traversed. 
The T6" traverse plots, however, which 
had been promised early in December 
tiegaii to arrive in driblets during Janu- 
ary. Most of the sheets were not receiv- 
ed until February, the last batch of KKt 
Ixjing received in I'ebruaiy l^Oth. Thus 
a clear month and a half was lost. Fur- 
ther complications ensued when the 
photograplis of the eastern asli area, 
which arrived two months late, were 
scrutinised, and it was found not only 
that the photos of the area round the 
river Jinjhiram were indistinct but that 
a gap had been left Ixn^ecn the western 
strip of the eastern asli photos and the 
easternmost traverse line. Both these 
detached portions w’ere hurriedly tra- 
versed by the Tecdinical Adviser. Yet 
a third omission was discovered a little 
later. This was three square miles of 
char Juania whiesh had been left out by 
the Mymensingh party. 


127. Difficulty of surveying char 
lands. — The survey thus liecame a fight 
against time and climatic conditions. 
The rise of the river Wgitis in May. but 
is not serious until June. It was thus 
essential to complete the bujharat, at 
least of the low-lying areas, by the end 


of May. This was done with great diffi- 
culty. May is a month of intense heat 
and blinding sandstorms which render 
field work most unpteasant and occa- 
sionally impossible. 1 have myself, 
crouched for many hours under the exi- 
guous .shelter of a tamarisk bush, miable 
to see more than*a yard or two in any 
direction, waiting for tlie fury of the 
storm to abate. To add to these clima- 
tic difficulties was the problem of com- 
munication. The river throughout 
these five thanas is many miles broad and 
composed of a wilderness of .sanily, chars 
some of them large and inhabited and 
some of them small, bare am> wind- 
swept, inter.scc ted by innumerable 
branches of the river. .The amins found 
it impossible to live on the spot amf very 
difficult to hire boats to c arry them from 
one char to another. Much l ime was 
lost in consequence in moving about and 
in fact, without the co-operation of the 
char dwellers, who were lieenly interest- 
ed in the record of rights, the pro- 
gramme would liine lieen in great 
danger of going unfinisherl. The Circle 
Offitrers lived practically in their boats. 
In no other way was siqiervision p;;8si- 
hle. Forttinately the plots were unusual- 
ly large and this, to some extent, com- 
jH'iisated for the manv .snags which 
(Topped up iVnexpectedly. The .first of 
these was the plotting of the matiza 
Ixmndaries. In some areas (here was 
not a single landmark to he’seen and (he 
only course was to relay the revenue sur- 
vey boundaries as accurately as possible 
from the 4" circle muzmili maps. 
These were later corrected from the 
diara comparative maj) ami' the ex'e.ss 
areas glas.sed off into their correct 
sheets. In addition there were a iiumlier 
of keenly fotight disputes over posses- 
sion. Ignorance of the Itonndaries was 
l)y no means confined to the .settlement 
staff and the wildest and most im- 
jirobahle claims w'cre advanced hy^ the 
landlords themselves. Tlie ah.sence of 
permanent ails on the caillivable chars 
was an added complication. The plots 
w’ere usually a series of long nVrrow 
rectangles demarcated by stakes on the 
grouiul. On more than one o(?casinii the 
bujharat kanungo arrived in a cultivat- 
ed area to find a series of plots which 
bad been mapjted by the amin as run- 
tiing from east to west, now ploughed 
fmm m)rth I'o south ainl in the possession 
of a rival Itody of tenants. A strong 
right arm more often than not deter- 
mines possession in these isolated areas 
Even more difficult to deal with wen 
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the disputes between the powerful 
zauiindars. 

• 

128. Bhitarba^d'Gauripur disputes. 

—In the year 1883 a long periwl of liti- 
gation between the rival estates of Gauri- 
pur (Tauzi No. 2 of Goalpara, Assam) 
and Blwtarband (Tauzi No. 204 of 
Rangpur) was brought to a close by a 
High Court decree which laid down a 
decretal line, known as the B. B. Z. Z. 
line, to mark the inter-estate boundary. 
The line followed what was then a small 
streamlet meandering through the sandy 
chars.* Rpfo,re long the area was dilu- 
viated. • Then in 1915-1919 Bhitarband 
estate Avas partitioned. The partition 
line extended up to the easternmost limit 
of the land which at that tiAie was some 
distance west of the B. B. Z. Z. line. 
A few years Ik? fore the settlement opera- 
tions this water area between the parti- 
tion line and the decretal line reformed 
and immediatttly became tlie subject of 
another dispute the Gauripur estate 
claiming as far west as the partition 
line on the gi’ound that Bhitarband 
could not claim beyond its own estate 
partition and Bhitarband claiming up 
to the High t'onrt decretal line. Fur- 
ther tfj consolidate their ])osition Ixuh 
estates established tenants on the land 
by amajlnania lea.ses. Four*mauzas were 
involved; Kacha bacha Jehajher Alga. 
Mekhurer .“Vlga, Majher Alga and Char 
Dirrgajtur. To ad<l to the confusion 
the first named mauza was attached 
under .section 145 of the (vriminal Pro 
cedure Code by courts lx)th at Dhubri 
(Assam) and Kurigram (Rangfair) 
though it was actually well within the 
Kang[)ur border. Tbe Itoundary was 
final I v fixed by the Settlement Officer as 
the decretal line and his order was uj)- 
held on appeal by the Director of Land 
Records. No .s(M>ner had this been 
settled than a quarrel arose between the 
various parties to the Bhitarband parti- 
tion as to who should possess the reform- 
ed lands. As the reformation was re- 
cent such po.ssession as was found couhl 
not operate as dis{*osses.sion of any other 
proprietary right. Each party to the 
partition claimed that the area under 
water had l^een allotted to him. The 
claim w’as absurd; no allotment of su^ih 
lands had been made and it was even- 
tually decided that areas which were not 
accretions from the [)ublic domain, that 
is to say areas which had been previous- 
ly assessed to revenue, subsequently dilu- 
viated and Avere now, reformed, were 
possessed according to the* pre-partition 


shares, whilst accretions from the pub- 
lic domain, which were liable to assess- 
ment of land revenue, belonged to the 
estates to which they had accreted in 
accordance with the diara laws. 

129. Baharband-Karaibari dispute. 

— The dispute betw'een these estates con- 
cerned the boundary which approximate- 
ly tallied with the district boundary. 
Until 1919 Baharband had been gradu- 
ally encroaching on Karaibari as the 
river Jinjhiram receded towards the 
east. In that year there was a survey 
at the instance of both estates and a com- 
promise line was laid down and demar- 
cated on the ground by pillars. This 
involved an exchange of territory and 
lists of tenants and holdings were drawn 
up, the arrangement being that they 
should be allowed abatement of rent for 
the area transferred and the landlord 
transferee would grant a settle- 
ment for the transferred por- 
tion at the abated rent. In 
spite of this agreement salami w'as de 
manded for the new .settlements and in 
some ca.ses was paid albeit under pro- 
test. Over and above this, further en- 
croachments were made by Baharband 
beyond the compromise line thus further 
complicating the position of the under- 
tenants. The demands on the time and 
patience of the (’ircle Olficer, to unravel 
this tangle, wei’e considerable. 

130. Maps not a solution of the char 
disputes. — Disputes such as these W’ere 
numtu’ous and arose not so mucli from a 
deliberate attempt of one estate to wrest 
lands from another as from ignorance as 
to where the estate Ixnindaries really lay. 
No permanent demar(‘ation is |K)Ssible 
and when a char reforms the first ins- 
tinct of any e.state in the vicinity is to 
grab it in case it ha[)pens to be a refor- 
mation in situ of some of their own land. 
To establish possession they must lodge 
tenants on the land. Hence the hasty 
i.s.suc of amalnamas. Having gone so 
far the temptation to continue the fight, 
even if the title is doubtful, is irresis- 
tible and it is ea.sy for tin unscrupulous 
or ignorant am in to compile a plausible 
comparative map that bolsters up the 
case of his own estate. The production 
of an w^curate settlement map does not 
really lielp the position as it is at pre- 
sent. In four or five years the channels 
of the river will hayp changed to such an 
extent that visual relay of the maps will* 
not be possible, whilst the zammdars’ 
amins have not got the technical skill to 
make any other rort of relay. 
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131 . Annual relay necessary.— The 

failure of the Alluvial Disputes Act to 
deal with the problem was noticed in the 
.Settlement Report of Pahna and Jio{,^ra. 
The failure has been no loss marked in 
Itangpur. The real weakness of all (he 
legal prcK^edure at present availahle is 
that disputes are allowed to develop be- 
fore action is taken. The f'cllectoj- is em- 
powered under Parts TIT and V of the 
.Survey Act to erect boundary marks at 
the cost of the es(,ates concerned. The 
Settlement Department has provided an 
aocurate map which c^jin be utilised for 
relay purposes by a skilled agency. The 
only difficulty is the lack oi' permanent 
points between either liank of the river. 
A possible solution suoge.sts itself on the 
use of limited numlK;!’ of laige anchored 
buoys which should serve as floating 
iHiumlary marks when the area was dilu- 
viated and would remain on the surfa'e 
of any char that formed. As tlie estat*. s 
in the diara area are few the.se buoys 
might he iilaced in suitable p* sit ions 
near the hoimdarv where they would 
serve as fixed points for annual demar- 
cation l»v temporary marks by ti trained 
kaiiungo. .\ new dnir forming near the 
boundary of two estates would thus Iw 
demarcated ii> the normal way Itefore it 
heiaime sufliciently prominent to attract 
settlers. 1Tie expense would be consi- 
derable Imt eertainly not more than is 
now expendeil e.tcli year on nnpnxluc- 
tive litigation. 


B. Attestation. 

132. Progress. — The progress of 
attestation was satisfactory throughout. 
The record was comparatively simple, 
the attendance at the camps was good 
and number of complicated disputes was 
few. There were three problems which 
caused .some dislocation. The most 
important was the problem of the 
Baharband and Gayabari jotedars. 
Until this (piestion was settled and 
general orders issued, the interests were 
attestjed withoutl status. Towards the 
end of the season special officers ’ were 
deputed to complete the record. The 
second problem oc*curred in those diara 
areas w'here attestatj/m could not l)e 
done during the same season as 
bujharat. There were innumerable 
badar petitions and much time was 
wasted in correcting the map. The 


thirfl problem was the recording of 
partial khai i j in thanas Palasbari and 
Gnhindaganj. The rules had to be 
hurriedly modified and a special ofiicer 
deputed to revise the record. , 

133. illegal eijhancements. — CaCses of 
illegal enhancement of raiyats’ i^nt were 
very common. Where these contravened 
section 25) of the Tenancy Act the en- 
hancement waS cut down in toto. Al- 
most all the big estates had made illegal 
enbanceinents at one time or .another. 
In B block the landlortls were suqpessful 
in preventing many of their tenants 
from producing their old rent Receipts, 
though from the earlier attested 
khatians it was obvious that th^ en- 
hancements* were general throughout 
the estate, 'fhey were able to do this 
by the threat of instituting rent suits 
on a large scale for the arrears which 
were usually very heavy. One very 
common method of obtaining illegal 
enhancements was for the landlord to 
take a kahuliyat from the tenant admit- 
ting excess area. This excess was very 
freciueiitly fictitiou,*!. In one of the big 
estates of A block an enhancement* was 
made in 1314 B.S. and in some cases 
kahuliyats were tiiken admitting excess 
area after the survev which tcxik place 
two years * later. "Another (;ase in 
[lolice-statioii .laldhaka was noted in 
which the kahuliyats admitting excess 
aiea were taken 10 years after the on- 
liancement had been enforced. Another 
even more glaring case was found in the 
same 1 liana where an estate had made 
an enhaucemenl in 1321 B.Js. of annas 
5 in the rupee. The usual kahuliyats 
were taken admitting excess area, hut 
whatever the aumuiit of excess area 
admitted, the flat rate of the enhance- 
ment varied not at all. Another cennmon 
class of case was when enluuiceinents 
were enfoiwd on the j)lea of excess area 
at the first survey of the estate. This 
occurred in police-station Saghata 
where a petty settlement was made of a 
few mau/.as in 1893. This was follow- 
ed hv a janiahancli in which an eurmnee- 
ment of ' 4 annas in the rupee was made 
on the ground of excess area. 2 annas 
being kept in abeyance as /tajnf rent. 
As there was no survey or measurement 
of the luauzas lief ore 1893. the plea of 
additional area was clearly fictitious. 
The last method, and ofle which was used 
very commonly by the big tenure- 
holclers, was to” shorten the length of the 

by which the measurement wag made, 
during the sufvey in which the excess 
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areas were discovered. Thus one bigha 
by the earlier measurement, became a 
bigha and a third by the later measure- 
ment and the additional one-third was 
{jssessed to rent. This system seems to 
• have betMi contemplated though appa- 
rently’ never enforced, in the Kasim- 
. bazar estate where in the kabuliyats of 
126() B.S, the tenants bound themselves 
by contract to accept future measure- 
ments by the new paia rasi in place of 
. the pargana khoa rasi. Fortunately 
• section ^'2 of the Tenancy Act gives 
■ reasonabfy complete protection against 
this type 4 f ffaud and unless a landlord 
can justify his kabuliyat under the 
amended sub-section 6, the enhance- 
ments ( an be cut /lown as they were in 
the cases quoted alK)ve. * 

KH. Bardhankuthi cases. — A group 
of ca.ses which occuiTed in the Bardhan- 
kuthi Wards T^jUate weie more difficult 
to decide. The raiyati rents had been 
enhanced beyond the legal limit in 1886, 
just after tlie Tenancy Act was passed. 
The landlords contended that the tenants 
must first prove that they were occu- 
pancy raiyats at the time the enhance- 
ment was made and that section 20(1) 
did not apply to cases under section 29. 
The ruling of the High Court relied on 
was l-f C.W.X. 470 which however 
referred to char lands governed by 
section ]80(])‘. The contention of the 
estate was not allowed, and the tenants 
were given the benefit of the statutory 
presumption under section 20(1). The 
law hp"ever is not at all clear on the 
point : If in’ fact the contention of the 
estate is legally correct the position of 
tenants .seeking to prove an illegal 
enhancement in the past will be very 
difficult indeed as the exchange of 
kabuliyats and pattas for small hold- 
ings is a comparatively recent innova- 
tion. 

135. Cases under section 109C of the 
Tenan^ Act. — Although illegal en- 
han(!ements wei’c very frequent, in many 
cases the rate was reasonable and the 
tenants had been paying the rent with- 
out objection over a long period of years. 
Under such circumstances the parties 
were encouraged to compromise under 
section 1 09C . Altogether 132 cases were 
allowed and these covered a large 
number of tenancies as one case was 
allowed for any number of tenants under 
one landlord or group of landlords. 
Two of the important • enhancement 


cases treated und^r this section were 
the enhancements of annas 6 per rupee 
made by the Kakina estate in 1314 B.S. 
and the enhancements of annas 4-6 per 
rupee made by the Tushban<jar estate in 
1323-25 B.S. The estates promised 
that if the compromise rents were re- 
corded they would not sue for settle- 
ment of fair rent under section 105. 
This was agr eed to by the tenants and as 
the rents were reasonable they were 
recoi'ded. In spite of the agreement 
both the estates filed a large number of 
cases under section 105 on the pretext 
that an increase in area had been dis- 
covered, and some of the tenants were 
induced to execute kabuliyats to that 
effect. The matter was bixmght to the 
notk'e of the (’ollector and the ca.ses 
were ultimately either withdrawn, or 
the fail’ rent .settled at the amount 
already recorded on the record of 
rights. 

i:'6. Problem of status. — Problem of 
.status arising in the big parganas were 
dealt with as sp(‘cial ca.ses and have been 
discussed in Chapter VII. The same 
()uestion arose in a less atrute form in the 
smaller estates. The terms “jotedar” 
and ‘chukanidar’' whic’h v(We in 
universal use have no legal connotation 
whal.s(;cver under the Tenancy Act. 
Moi’cover lioth jotes and chukanis were, 
in practice, frv(‘ly transferred and free- 
Iv inherited. Kalmlivats and pattas 
e.vecuted at the inception of the tenancy 
wcie jarelv found and in many ca.ses the 
status had to In* arrived at either by the 
presumption under section 6(.5) when the 
area exc('eded 100 standard bighas or 
hv a general enquiry into the mode of 
living of the occupant. In some cases 
it was found that even chukanidars had 
to he recorded as tenure-holders. 


137. Petty settlement records. — In 

this respect the finally published records 
of the Panga settlement were a 
hindrance rather than a help. The 
estate was surveyed on the joint appli- 
cation of the landlords, the Maharaja 
of Gooch Behar and Lakshi Priya Delii, 
from 1903 to 1907. It was done under 
Gha{)ter X of the Tenancy Act and 
consequently the presumption of 
(orrectness under seiition 103B applied. 
Pefore the re-attestation had proceeded 
far, it was quite clekr that many serious, 
errors had been made in classifying the 
tenants. 74 per cient. of them were 
recorded as tenure-jiiolders and the 
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principle followed was apparently that 
any tenant who had Bub let any of his 
land at all must be a tenure-holder. 
That this was done at the instance of the 
proprietors seems clear from the follow- 
ing lines in tbe final report “In Panga 
Harenarayanpur the proprietors desired 
to have the tenants shown as tenure- 
holders believing that a more favourable 
enhancement of rent can be obtained 
under section 7 than under section 30 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act!” Also a 
large number of rent free holders were 
reixirded as liable to rent. They had 
never paid rent however and were able, 
in many cases, to pnxluce taidads, show- 
ing their rent-free title. The pro- 
prietors pres.sed hard for the petty 
settlement records to be followed in toto. 
This was clearly im])ossible under the 
circumstance'^, and when evidence to the 
(‘ontrary was available as it frequently 
was, they were held to be rebutted. A 
petty .settlement also appears to have 
been made in s'^'ine villages in Oanga- 
chara. Nilpliamari and Isagbata in 1803. 
No final report or records were found in 
the Collectorate but many of the same 
errors as regar<ls status were found in 
tbe records ])roduced by the yiarties. 


138. Application of section 22. — 

Ow'ing to the large number of co-sharer 
landlords in the district and the lack of 
cf)-ordination in the management of the 
estates, the sccund clau.se of this section 
applying to the acquisition of occu- 
pancy raiyati holdings by a co-sharer 
landlord, or a (<> snarer permanent 
tenui’e- holder was frwiuently invoked. 
Most of the transfers had taken place 
l»efore the amendment of 1928 but Iwth 
the old and the new' sub-sections were a 
constant cause of trouble and the subject 
of inijumerahle notes for orders as it 
was very difficult to devise standard 
entries in the record which would cover 
all the cases. For some time it was 
considered that the old sei-tion 22(2) 
applied both to entire raiyati holdings 
and to shares of raiyati holdings and 
some of the records w'ere prepared 
acwrdingly. It was then decided at a 
conference of Settlement Officei^ that it 
referred to the transfer of entire* hold- 
ings only and that a co-sharer landlord 
or permanent tenure-holder purchasing 
a share of an occupancy holding before 
’1929 would become* a oo-sharer raiyat 
for that share. A large number of 
records had to lie wrrected. Difficulties 
in recording the shares of the rent were 


common owing to the frequency w'ith 
which co-sharers amalgamated shares of 
rents for different holdings. The 
amended section alsoiputs a heavy onus 
on the attesting kanungo. He is to 
decide exactly what a rent decree or A 
rent sale is, and, for , this 
purpo.se he is compelled to exapiine the 
f)i'o(eedings very closely to ensure that' 
all the complicated provisions of section 
148 A have , lieen complied with. 
Such questions of prot!edure take up a 
great deal of the Attesting • Officers’ 
lime and cannot be covered by general 
instructions as each decision must vary 
with file differing facts bf 'egch case. 
.At the present time the settlement 
in.'-'triKtions seek to allot the correct 
status in aJl such cases and alsr/ add 
explanatory entries fbr the lienefit of 
civil courts in the event of future 
litigation. Thus under the amended 
section the Attesting Officer is bound to 
differentiate between a firivate sale and 
a .sale in execution of a rent decree as the 
status in each case is different. Logic- 
ally a different enfry should also he made 
to »‘o\ei’ cases befpre and after the 
amendment -Act in 1907. A fair 
criticism against this proc-edure i.s* that 
it demands a high degree of knowledge 
of civil court procedure frfun a staff 
which is jirimarily concerned W’ith 
making a lecord of po.ssession ahd that 
the record would not suffer if in such 
cases the transaction he accepted at. its 
facv value and the parties be left to 
contest illegalities of procedure in the 
civil courts. 

139 The application * of section 
182. — In all the urban areas claims were 
put forward to have holdings recorded 
under the Tenancy Act on the strength 
of soK’tion 182. When these holdings 
were used purely as sliops or offices 
there was no difficulty as section 182 
clearly applies to homesteads only. 
When howe\er the holding in question 
was a dwelling house the problem was 
more difficult. It is quite obvious that 
the intention of the section Vas to 
ju’otev't the homesteads of hona fide 
agriculturists which might otherwise, 
on aewunt of being in a bazar or urban 
area, have come under the operations 
of the Transfer of Property Act with 
its insistence on contractual obligations. 
But the w'ording seems to leave un- 
necessary loopholes and some glaring 
ca.ses came to light in which non- 
agricnlturists such as members of the 
legal professiens, shopkeepers, * clerical 
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workers, etc., sought to invoke its 
protection by taking hurried leases of 
small agricultural plots in contiguous 
mauzas dr l)v making some attempt to 
cultivate their garden lands. The 
claims were not allowed as it was held 
that the homestead must l>e held for an 
agricultural purpose. .It is dilheult 
'however to gather from the High Court 
decisions the exact implications of the 
law and an amendment of the section 
making it clear that it applies only to 
' hova /9rfc..agriculturists seems called for. 
To allow pure town dwellers the benefit 
of its pi*otection w'buld be unfair to the 
landlords^. "This problem was particular- 
ly acute in Nilphamari where it w'as 
t-omplicated liy the fact that the sub- 
divisienal headquarters was only moved 
to its present site in 18H2 and conse- 
quently many of the holdings were 
originally agricultural in nature and 
occupancy rights had been acquired 
under Act X of 1859. 


140. Partial kharij. — The rules for 
recording the partial kharij of a 
purchaser's name when the transfer has 
been recognised by one of a group of co- 
sharers, but not by the others, are 
given in Appendix VTl. Section 88 of 
the Tenancy Act debars a co sharer 
landlord from splitting up a tenancy or 
distributing the rent thereof without the 
consent of hif. other co-sharers so that 
as far as the records are concerned the 
tenancv .must remain intact. Such, 
however, is the lack of co-ordination 
between joint landlords that cases are 
frequently found when, before the 
amendment of the Act in 1929 one 
group had accepted salami from a 
transferee or part transferee of the 
subordinate bolding and mutated his 
name wdiilst the other group of co-sharers 
either remauied ignorant of the trans- 
action or refused to recogni.se it. In 
.such cases it is necessary to devise an 
entry in the records which recognises 
(he double fact, of the integrity of the 
tenancy on the one hand and the contract 
between the co-sharer landlord who has 
accepted the salami and the transferee 
on the other band. 'Fhe entry is bound 
in any case to be ccnibrous and efTo^s 
w'ere made to avoid using it as far as 
possible by urging the non -consenting 
landlord to grant kharij or to split up 
the tenancy. When this was not done 
the rules were applied and in spite of 
some complicated cases in estates such 
as Bamahdanga, Panga ai\d Tepa, they 


worked rea.sonably w ell until the attesta- 
tion of thanas Gobindaganj and Palas- 
bari. Here the complic;ations were so 
intricate that the standard rules com- 
pletely broke down and simplified 
entries had to be evolved in which refer- 
ences to plots and shaves were avoided 
as far as possible. An example will 
show^ the dilliculties encountered. In 
an estate of mauza Durgapur, J.L. No. 
185, police-station I’alasbari, there were 
four groups of proprietary khatians— 
(1) Tauzis 6(53-667 jointly, (2) Tauzi 
664, (3) Tauzi 663 and (4) Tauzis 663 
and (564 jointly. In group (1) there were 
thii teen joint proprietors, in group (2) 
nine, in group (3) ten and in group (4) 
eleven. T-nder each of these proprietors 
were a number of jjimas held by two co- 
shai'er tenants with an eight annas 
share each. One of the txD-sharer 
tenants .sold his share in all the jamas 
and the transferee obtained kharij from 
all the proprietors except one who held 
a propiictarv share in eac-h of the four 
groups. Neither landlord nor tenant 
was able to say w'hich Jamas appertain- 
ed to which group of tauzis and to 
add to the confusion the rents 
found in the lancllcu'd’s papers were the 
rents paid by the transferee whose name 
had been kharijed. since tlie other eight 
anna co-sharer tenant Had not paid rent 
for some 20 years. The? final difficulty 
was that many of the* jamas had been 
amalgamated bv individual landlords 
for their own c'cmvcmience of collection 
without any regai'd to the share's of the 
other landlords and the original jamas 
had, in manv cases, iK'en completc'ly 
forgotten. The lancllorcls” or rather 
their repre.sentatives. protested vigorous- 
ly again.st any attempt to split up the 
holdings and as a result a Revenue 
Officer had to be s?)wdally deputed to 
uTiravel the lungle and devise entries 
which would rc'tain the tenancies intact. 
Needless to .say it was impossible to do 
this entirely and in the alxsenc-e of any 
precise evidence, oval or docaimentary, 
there is no doubt that some jamas were 
amalgamated in the recx)rd. This 
c-olossal waste of time benefited nobody 
except the zamindary amlas wdiose 
interest it was to preserve as much 
confusion as possible in the record and 
thereby increase their opportunities of 
existing illic'it dues from the tenants. 
It is a thoiKsand pities that the Settle- 
ment Officer is not empowered, in such , 
cases, to discharge the functions of a 
civil exjurt under section 88 of the 
Tenancy Act. 
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141. Objections under section 
103A.~-The statement below shows the 
number of objections and the manner of 
their disposal : — 


been withheld at the attestation stage. 
Chises filed against the railway 
authorities were few in number but 
difficult to decide.* They occurred 


Number of objoetionM. 

J 

Allow- 

0(1. 

2 

Dih. 

allow. 

od. 

1 

iStatuH. 

Hout . 

Mokarari 

Others. 

AU..W. 

Vi\. 

4 

iJiH 

allow. 

fil. 

it 

Allow 

r?»J. 

6 

IJIH- 
allow ' 

Oil. 

•7 

Allow. 

8 

DIh- 

alluw- 

od. 

9 

Allow'® 

od. 

10 

1 * 

1 )is- 
al low- 
ed. 

11 

Block A, 1(»J8U 

4.480 

ri.7<iO 

174 

370 

691 

806 

1,082 

1,206 

2,633 

3,319 

Block B, 9,580 

4.rf06 

6.076 

171 

334 

687 

723 

IJiO 

1.041 1 

2,63^ 

2.974 

Block C. 7,947 


4.041 

211 


483 

624 

810 

• 

879 


• 2.413 

Bkifk 1>, 8,072 

3,064 

4,21>o 

I2t 

30 H 

.632 

.678 

922 

767 

# • 

2.27^ 

2,r>«7 

rotal. 36.779 

10.740 

19 030 

tiS3 

I.LMO 

2.393 

2.634 

3.924 

3,896 

1 

9,740 

1 

^ 1.273 


They anuamled to 2:2 per cent, of the 
total interests atlt‘ste<l, a remarkably 
light programme. Their number w’as 
greatest in thaiias l.almonirhat . I'lipur, 
Kaugpur and Mithapukur and least in 
Dimla, Ki.shoregauj. Domar. and 
Jaldakha. Ow'iug to the use of the terms 
“jote” and “chukani" in the kabtiliyats 
and the fact that they were \ery often 
confirmatory *111 nature disjnites as to 
status were very tominon. The Paiiga 
petty settlement records also gave rise 
to many such disputes. A very marked 
featuie was the anxiety of the landlords 
to have their tenants recorded as tenure- 
holders and the ecjual anxiety of the 
tenants to obtain raiyati stains, 
Keonomic facts have proved stronger 
than desire for prestige. Of the big 
estate di.spntes the Kasimbazai jotedar 
problem gave no ti'onble as tlie cases were 
finished at attestation. In blocks 0 and 
1) however the Patiladaha cases were 
numerous and very keenly contested. 
Out of 262 etiscs 226 tenant s w'ere record- 
ed tem])orarv tenure-holders, 16 perivia- 
nent tenure hoi <lers and 20 as raiyats. 
Another common form of status dispute 
occurred in the urban areas where the 
landlords claimed dakhalkar status for 
their tenants and the tenants themselves 
claimed to be raiyats. A troublesome 
type of case was tlmt in whieli landlords 
claimed the transfer of plots from one 
holding to another on the basis of 
chittas and other pajvers wdiich were not 
produced at attestation. The Kasim- 
bazar estate, proceeding on its nsiml 
course of affording the minimum amount 
of help to the authorities, filed a large 
numlier of such cases in block (’ on the 
basis of a chitta of 1275-79 which had 


piincipally in Saidpur. Acquisition 
})lans were .sometimes not available in 
the (’ollectorate and a.^-* the railway 
authorities required alxnil 3 months’ 
notice t<i produce their own copies, the 
eases were very frequently held up. 
Rent disputes were toinmon owing to the 
large number of illegal enhaneenients 
that bad been made. The vast majority 
of the eases however, were trivial and 
easily decided. 

Oltjeclion Officers wei'e expected to 
decide an average of 25 ca.ses per day. 
This standard was easily, jiiaintained 
and frequently exteeded. All ea.ses 
involving general principles were decid- 
ed by the .'Settlement Officer or one of the 
(’barge Otfieei's and a general order 
issued U) the Objection Officers for 
guidance in similar cases. 


C. Boundary disputes. 

142. Procedure. — Boundary disputes 
were dealt with under Part V of the 
Survey Act and the decisions based 
either on possession or comjvromise. For 
comparative purposes the revenue s^irvey 
map was relayed on the disputed area 
bv the Technical Adviser. The proce- 
dure followed w'as the rather lengthy 
one laid down as the regular method of 
disjwsal in the rules. This involves in 
the first place a decision by the cadastral 
(Mi'oie Officer during «r after bnjharat 
and confirmation of his order by. the 
cadastral Charge Officer. The cavse may 
(hen be reopened during attestation and 
if the original order is amended, the 
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new ordef must be confirmed by the 
attestation Charge Officer. His order is 
subject to appeal to the Settlement Offi- 
cer. This procedQire seems unsuitable 
for settlement operations when the whole 
“object is to settle disputes quickly and 
withput the long drawn out tedium of 
civil coprt procedure. • It was frequent- 
ly found that evidence changed com- 
pletely during the year that elapsed 
between bujharat and a^ttestation . As 
no full record of the evidence given at 
the first enquiry is kept, the position of 
the Attestation Officer was unenviable. 
That of the appellate court can well be 
imaginejJ.* 'The system also places an 
undue premium in the use of dishonest 
methods to suborn witnesses, and 
consequently the‘ powerful .^amindar is 
in a position of great advantage. An 
alternative method is allowed in the 
rules by which small disputes may be 
finally decided at the caaastral stage 
with the previous permission of the 
Superintendent of Survey and larger 
disputes may be similarly decided by a 
specially selected officer. This is clear- 
ly not intended to be, the regular method 
of disposal and. in fact, in no settlement 
has ‘it been so applied. For this reason 
it was not used in Rangpur though 
experience has shown that new facts of 
a material nature seldom foine to light 
during the years interval allowed. 
From all standpoints however it appears 
to,l)e a better procedure than the one 
laid down in rule 353 of the Manual and 
might \vith advantage be made the 
regular mode of disposal. 

143. Nature of the cases. — The 

cases, though keenly contested, w'ere 
generally of a trivial nature. Many 
were frivolou.«. Thev arose most com- 
monly where shifting rivers formed the 
boundary of two estates held by separate 
proprietors. As land accretes to one 
bank and is diluviated from the other. 


the tenants of the side to which the 
accretion has been made invariably 
extend their cultivation whilst the 
tenants on the opposite bank are com- 
pelled to retreat. Thus, in course of 
time land of one estate reforms on the 
other bank but is held by tenants of 
another landlord. The possession of 
these tenants is legally considered to be 
for the benefit ol' their own landlord. 
Sometimes these encroachments had gone 
on without opposition and were brought 
to light by a comparison of the thak and 
revenue survey maj) with the settlement 
map. In other cases especially where 
the river bed had subsequently dried up 
completely, they had been the subject of 
prolonged civil litigation. In all the 
cases however disputes were immediately 
(lied and affiilavits as to possession put 
in. Some of the affidavits were so 
absurdly false that as a test case a 
prosecution was launched in the criminal 
courts. It was however found impos- 
sible to obtain a conviction and all such 
cases had to be admitted. 1’he affidavit 
required by the rules, appears to be 
little more than a formality. In spite 
of the clear provisions of the Survey Act 
the dispossessed landlords nearly always 
made title their principal contention 
whilst possession supyxirted by much 
false evidence, came 'second. Ca.ses of 
this nature (X'curred in large numbers 
along the banks of the Tista and Kara- 
toa and their allied rivers. In the 
Brahmaputra the disputes were compli- 
cated by the fact that the initial relay 
of the mauza boundaries when they ran 
through undemarcated .sand had to be 
shifted several chains to correspond with 
the comparative river map. Thus 
several cases that had been decided by 
a relay of thak chaks had to lie 
reopened . 

The following table shows the number 
of ca.ses filed and the manner of their 
disjiosal ; — 


ff 

District block. 

Number of 
caHos filctl. 

( si nick 

off or Mil li- 
(Irawn ii< 
cBflnstral 
8taK(‘H. 

( UiHVH not 
roopencfl 
at iiMoMtu- 
lion. 

Number of 
cjiHos reverH- 
«m 1 l»v AttoH- 
tnlion 
OHifor. 

% 

Number of 
ofiHos dispos- 
I'd of by 
("barge 
OlTicer, 
Attests tion. 

Number of appeal heard 
by Sottloment OfKeer. 

Order 

upheld. 

Order 

n>versed. 




I 

9 




A 

174 

7 

II 

47 

10» 

30 

10 

B 

143 

7 

1 

14 

121 

10 

3 

c 
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II 

34 

4» , 

16 

1 

1 

1) 

no 

4 


23 

83 

13 

5 

Tots] 

623 



20 

23 

118 

362 

78 

li) 


T 
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Subsequent stages of settlement. 

144. Final janch.— -This stage of the 
operation which is generally regarded 
as the least interesting and most tire- 
some of them all has betni elalH)rate. 
The experience in Htingpur has gone to 
show that the slightest relaxing of the 
high standard of check is productive of 
endless trouble after the records have 
been printed and leads to a. crop of cases 
under section 11511. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it can be carried out 
at a lentral office where all the records of 
the bl(x;k are stored dui'ing the recess. 
Previous < becking stages are handicap- 
ped by l)eing in circle camps and infor- 
mation is transmitted from one cam}) to 
another by post or by peon. Tlie result 
is a tenderu-y to cany out the check on 
inade(piate information and mistakes in 
tamilling tenancies or holdings which 
CK-cvir in several circles, are common. 
1’he various stages were as follow's : — 

Stage I — (o) Sheet check by ainin. 

(h) Sheet <heck by kanun- 
gos. 

Stage n -Check of disjnites. obje”- 
tions, rent notes, schedules and 109C 
prf.x«edings. • 

Stage III — Miscellaii'-ous check; 

amalgamation proceedings, etc. 

Stage TV — (a) Tlarat mil. 

(6) Comparison of plot in- 
dex. 

(c) Column Check. 

/(/) Check of Khasra. 

Stfige V — T’assing of mi.stakes. 

Stage VI - Second check by selecte«l 
Peshkar. 

Stage VII — Passing of the area. 

Stage VI n — Vandyke work. 

Stage TX — Stati.stics. 

Stage X- Arrangement of files. 

Hy this means the important columns of 
every record, every map. every statistics 
registei’ is thoroughly checked and 
compared with all the («nnected^retords 
so that it is impossible that any cumula- 
tive error can occur and the possibility 
of disconnected errors is reduced to the 
minimum. The camp which was hel<l 
at Rangpnr for blocks A. B and D and 
at Gaibandha for block C (a sub-camp 
for block B was held at Saidpur) was 
placed under the charge of an Assist- 
ant Settlement O^B^er. It was divided 


into four squads each under an expe- 
rien(«d lievenue Officer, with a staff of 
kanungos and clerks. Every mauza 
j)as8ed through the full ten stages and 
the squad was divided into five sections,, 
with one or two kanungos in each sec- 
tion, to deal with corollary stages. 
Thus stages I and VTI were taken to- 
gether. Stages II and III l^eing.of 
great importance, were given to sections 
comprised entirely of kanungos. Stages 
JV and VI were done by clerks under a 
squad officer and stage VIII 1^’ clerks 
under a kanungo (Van*lyke is the,preli- 
minary grouping of intej'ests which 
forms the basis of the fxiture computa- 
tion f)f costs). Mistakes were all re- 
conciled and passed by .the souad officer. 
Im|)ortant ihatters were dealt witfi by 
the Final Janch Officer and if necessary 
referred to the Settlement Officer. After 
the experience of blcx-ks A and B it was 
found necessary to make the passing of 
mistakes a .separate .section. At this 
time also it was made a rule that all 
perientage check should In? done by a 
.system of random .sampling. As for 
example, after the khatians had under- 
gone column check by clerks they yere 
given to a selec'ted peshkar for a 20 
l>er cent, clieck. Foi- each mauza taken 
ha]>hazart!ly. a number letween 1 and 5 
wa.s allotted.* If the number thr^e was 
allotted khaf ians 3, 8. 13 and so on were 
checked. The mistakes which are mo.st 
likely to slip through are ’those w'hrch 
have no corollary means of check such 
as a manifestly wTong status, or mani- 
fest Iv wiong rent. These w'cre correct- 
ed later under section n5B. Their 
number was gratifvingly snfall. It is 
|)robal>ly true that there is a stage be- 
yond which check bec'omes inoperative, 
as every clerk relies on another clerk to 
check his work, but elalxcrate though it 
is. it cannot be said that the present 
system has reached that condition. 

The types of the mistakes detcK^ted 
were as follcnvs : — 

(a) Gaps and overla|>s in the sheets 
and wrong area extract icyi. 

(h) C’areless barat cx)mpari.son at 
attestation. 

((•)l'nion Boards shown with wrong 
jurisdiction. 

{(/) Errors in Ijoundaiy comparison; 

these were very numerous. 

(e) Gareless recording of acquired 
lands. 

Mistakes (a) and (e) were difficuU,to deal 
wMth as a local* enquiry had to be made 
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in ail oases, 'l lie other mistakes were 
corrected either by checking one set of 
records -against a^iother or, as a last re- 
sort. summon ing'^the tenants concerned 
,to the camp. About 2,000 such sum- 
mons were issued. 

The camps were hpld during recess, 
though' it was po.ssible in all the blwks 
to sUirt a skeleton camp aliout May to 
deal with the early attested records. In 
eveiy season the camps 'were ctimpleted 
before the Pujn vacation. 


145. ‘ Missing ,tauzis. — Fifty cases tw'- 
curred where tauzis appeared to l>e 
missing, ^roih the record. Of these, 27 
were reconciled and 23 repoi'ted to the 
Collector. Thes^ 23 estates were of thi- 
folloVving nature : — 

(1) Revenue-paying i)errn«inently- 

settled estate.s of this district 5 
(2y Revenue-paying peimanently- 
settled estates of other districts 
purportirfg to have land in 
this district ... ... 2 


(3) Revenue-free estates of this dis- 
trict .... ... 13 

(4/ Revenue-free estates of other 

‘‘districts purporting to have 

land in this district ... 3 


The reason for the failure to identify 
these estates was that the landlord was 
out of possession and unable to state 
where the lands were and that the thak 
chaks where they existed could not be re 
laid. The number of missing revenue 
free estates is eloquent of the c.arcle.s.s- 
ness or chicanery which (xours in land 
lord’s offices. 

146. Land Register D. — Register I) 
forms the starting point for the cornjii 
lation of G form (which corresponds in 
the Settlement Departemnt to D Jegis- 
ter in the Collectorate). From the G 
form the maliki kliatians are prepared. 
During the recess before each block was 
taken uj), notices wei-e issued to proprie- 
tors to appear for the coi*rection of the 
entries as noted in register D. Cases 
which were not completed before the 
beginning of the field .season were dealt 
with by the Cadastral Circle Officers. 
In the Rangpiir (./ollectorate D and A 
registers were combined but the mflta- 
tions were found to be badly out of date. 
It was kept in three different way.s — 

(1) Sliowing tlie shares in annas and 

fradions of annas, totalling 
16 annas for each taiizi. 

(2) ^-Showing the amopnt of land in 
^ possession of each proprietor. 


(3) Showing mahalwar or mauzawar 
shares, i.e., for the same tauzi 
a separate version of D register 
is kept for eaeffi mauza or 
group of mauzas and the shares 
recorded in each are different, 
though each totalling 16 annas. 

The notations adopted for showing 
fi-actions of annas were numerous, 
e.g.-- 

annas, gandas, karas and pies. 

annas, gandas, karas, pies and 
krantis. 

annas, gandas, karas, kags ami tils. 

annas, gandas, karas, krantis, dhuls 
and jobs. 

annas, gandas, karas, kags, tils and 
bahari. 

The pie was sometimes shown as a 
fraction such as 6.;^“ pies. Similarly 
krantis .-ind tils were also shown as frac- 
tions. Examples are 1 fit'll., krantis 

and fi yPII" tils. The absurdity of 

such a noUition is obvious and they have 
all l)een converted to the standard 
settlement notation. Thf conversion of 
the fractional p-ies, krantis and tils was 
a long and labourious task. Some of 
the fjroirpft'ar registrations were found 
to have an unneces.sary numl)er of 
groups and these were amalgamated, 
i.uder the rules in force the settlement 
G ffU'ins ave to be used as draft registers 
.showing where facts of [>ossession 
difi'ei' from the collectorate record. The 
C'ollectoi- may then take action undei' 
.section 28 of' Act VII (H.C.) of 1876 to 
correct his own registers. This seems 
an unnecessary' waste of time and the 
prcjcedure advocated in the I’abna- 
IJogra Settlement Report, whereby the 
headquai’ters .Assistant Settlement Offi- 
cer w'ould be empowered under the Land 
Registration Act, would save time and 
also be more ec'onomical. The difficulty 
of dealing with register D under the 
pre.sent lules is exemplified by the case 
of tauzi 146. In that tauzi there are 
62 mauzas. These were recorded in 8 
groups.. In the settlement G form this 
was reduced to 5 groups and the maliki 
khatians were prepared accordingly. 
Meanwhile on inspection of the Collec- 
torate the Tlonourablc Member, Board 
of Revenue, ordered a different form of 
registration with still fewer groups. 
This means that register D in its fimil 
form will differ from the rei-ord of 
rights. It seems necepary to avoid 
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such occurmices, that sanction for the 
revision of the grouping should iiornial- 
iy be obtained from the Collector who 
would then l)e responsible for obtaining 
the opinion of the Board of Bevenue. in 
important cases, before the settlement 
re(3ojds were printed. 

147. Land registers A, B and C. — 

The new settlement forms 163-167 have 
Ixieii standardi.sed to correspond exactly 
with the form of the (\)llector’s regis- 
ters A, B and C. Under the present 
rules (Ap})endix Y, Survey and Settle- 
ment. Manual, 1935), they are to be pre- 
pared in such a way that they may he 
thsed later as draft registers for the 
purpose of rewriting the Collectorate 
registeJ’. One or two of the columns 
wliieh. under the Land Registration 
Manual, must l)e entered by the Collec-- 
tor, have Ixen left blank. It is obvious- 
ly an ab.surd duplication of work to re- 
tjuire the Collector to recojty the regis- 
ter.s and seem.s neee.ssary under the 
rules. Con.sequently they have l)een 
prepared and Itound by the Settlement 
Department, exactly as they are kept in 
the Collectorate. Jt is to l>e ho])ed that 
they will liewu’cepted as the permanent 
registers after the necessary Collector- 
ate information *lia8 been entered. 


148. Statistics branch. — There was 
very little dilHculty in applying the 
standard rules in the statistics branch, 
except in two cases. The first was the 
register of i;euts and tenancies. This 
had to l)e prepared liefore all the iliara 
resumption cases had been hoard in ap- 
peal by the Board of Revenue. It was 
prepared on the assumption that the 
ca.ses would lie approved. Many modi- 
fications however have been ordered. 
Thus the numbei’ of tenancies will be 
alTected and tho.se which had l)een split 
up into two portions, the area in the 
temporarily-settled private estate and 
the area in the permanently -settled estate 
have been amalgamated. The change is so 
infinitesimal that it does not affect the 
lhanawar or the districtwar figures. It is 
noticeable however in those fev villages 
which were released from resupifition 
undei’ orders of the Board of Revenue. 
It was also found as regards the same 
register that the figures checked and 
compiled at Final .>anch were not al- 
ways acxnirate and the register had to lie 
rechecked, from the Attestation Janch 
forms. The sei'ond case was the result 
of another breaktlown in the h'inal 


• 

Janch procedure. The public land re 
gisters were found to Ije inaccurate 
after a test check. They had to be cor- 
rected and rewritten in the statistics 
branch. Final Janch is already 
highly complicated branch - with a 
checking system that has frequently 
been critici.se(l as too intensiw. Jt i.s, 
quite clear that unle.ss the .statistics 
branch i.s to Ixj flooded with exti-a work 
at the end ofi the pifxeedings, the pro- 
cedure in Final Janch requires tighten- 
ing up rather than relaxing. | 


149. Drawing Office. — The [uelimi- 
nary work of the drawing section began 
in July 1931 under *a senior Revenue 
Dtlicei'. A few draftsmen were appoint- 
ed the same year to retouch the bujharat 
velluloids and prepare comparative 
maps foi' Ixjundary disjmtes received 
from the circle camj)s. In April 1933 
the drawing section of Malda Settle- 
ment was transferred to Rangpur and 
placed under the Technical Adviser 
Work on the 16" Jlangpur sheets liegan 
the same year. The two major diflicul- 
fics experienced were the reiraciifg of 
])hotographs and tlie congregation of 
mau/as for the 4" maps. There were 
350 crises retracing owing to defec- 
tive .scales on the photogi‘aj>hs aTid care- 
less tra.ing in the I'irme camps. Six 
<lraft.smen a year wme employed exclu- 
sively for this. The difliculty of con- 
gregating the mau/.a.s arose from the 
lack of traverse points by which slight 
errors of overlap and gap could lie ad- 
justed. Variou-s methods were examin- 
ed including the possibility of printing 
the uncorrected congregation by photo- 
graphy on a tilting table. F.ventually 
the corre.tions had to lie made by jvlot- 
ting partial lines on a 16" scale for the 
entire thana. distributing the error 
along them and congregating according- 
ly. The work of relaying railway ac- 
quired lands and Government acquired 
lands was heavy as the district contains 
an unusual length of Railway liye. 396 
railway plans were relaid and *43 .se- 
rious discrepancies were discovered in 
which actual possession differed mate- 
rially from the plan. All these cases 
involved fresh local enquiries and long 
correspondence with the Uhief Engineer 
of the Eastern Benmil Railway or the 
Manager of the Bengal Duars Rail- 
way. In the majority of these cases 
cultivators have been recorded as tres- 
passers in column 23 of thft railway 
khatian. In three cases the railway 
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was found to have encroached on pri- 
vate land. The relay of acquired roads 
was complicated bv the fact that in 
some cixses the plans were not available 
qnd in other cases they were hopelessly 
inaccurate. Generally speaking, the 
standard of accuracy of the land acqui- 
.sition plans was found' to be deplorably 
low. A large number of cases of en- 
crofichment were found. One particu- 
larly glaiing instance was that of the 
Rangpur-Champaganj Road (police- 
station Pirganj) which had never been 
demarcated since the land was acquired 
by the 'District Board and had moved 
far away from the acquired area. In 
the case of kacha roads the tendency to 
shift position after a number of years 
is very noticeable unless thd route is 
marked by boundary pillars. Relaying 
the plans of such shifting roads is a 
long and laborious business. Another 
source of diHiculty was the identification 
of the site of alnindoned Imperial roads. 
There are no detailed plans of the old 
portions, save the Revenue Suivey maps 
which show the road as a single hne and 
can only lie used to indicate the general 
alignnient. In the past the District 
Board has made frequent diversions of 
these roads along acquired strips of 
land, virtually abandoning the old 
cour.se. , Under the lawf a District 
Board ought not to cease to maintain a 
road without the .sanction of the Divi- 
sional Commissioner. If it does so, the 
. land automatically escheats to Govern- 
ment. For this reason identification 
has to l>e attempted. One such case 
occurred in Rangpur town where the 
road had lontr been diverted and the old 


route had been built over. In this case 
the Collector agreed that the trouble and 
expense of identification and resumption 
would not be worthwhile. 170 sites 
have been acquired for public buildings 
of which 16 of the land acquisition cases 
contained no plans. In 5 of the cases 
the maps had manifestly lieen drawn in- 
ccirrectly and could not be used. A cu- 
rious <»se discovered by relaying a land 
acquisition plan occurred in police-sta- 
tion Lalmonirhat where identical pieces 
of land were acquired first by the Dis- 
trict Board and then by the Itailway. 

The mapping section has prepared 
16" village maps, 4" and 2^' thana 
maps and mam raujmilis for indicat- 
ing the position of tri-juiKtion pillars. 
The 2" maps will be reduced to 1" 
thana maps by the Bengal Drawing 
Office. Tne 4" maps are no longer done 
in colours. This is a measure of eco- 
nomy induced by the fact that such 
ma})s are seldom used. It is an unfortu- 
nate step since the 4" maps are really 
of very great admini.strative value and 
the rea.sr)n they are not more used is 
liecause their existence is hardly known 

f 

In addition to the.se di.strict maps, 
diara maps have beiui prepared of all 
projKxsed resumptions. 'I'his work has 
entailed the permanent employment of 
seven draftsmen since 1933. 


A schedule of the 16" niapping sec- 
tion work is attached. 
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159. The Record.— Extracts from 
tlie genera] in.structions issued to kanun- 
have boeu given in Appendix VII. 
Standard khatiaris have also been in- 
cluded. These will explain the more 
complicated entries found in the finally 
published record. Most of the other 
entries are self-explanatory. In one or 
two cases the instructions were altered 
during the course of the operations ancl 
consequently the same facts may l>e re- 
presented by different entries in 
different year. These ca.ses are tabulat- 
ed below — 

(1) Besthit entries : Until 1933 when 

a female co-sliarer was noted 
as besthit in column 13, i.e., 

she had a legal share in the 
holding, but having left the 
village, derived no lienefit from 
it except on rare visits, speci- 
fic |)osse.s.sion was noted in 
column 23 opposite each plot 
of land. 

In 1934 this rule was amended and 
all hf'Sthif {'osharers were 
grouped together in column 13 
and given a grou|) letter. 

(2) Parmiio names: Originally the 

pa I guana iia itie was recorded ac- 
cording to the name noted on 
the Revenue Survey map. This 
rule was amendc'd in 1933. 
The correct t>i.rgana name was 
taken to lie the one rex'orded in 
the (\)llector’s old regis- 

ter of the (fink survey. Also 
when more than one pargana 
rx’curred in the mauza, all the 
names were to he recorded in 
the abstract khatian. 

(3) Record of ])urchasers after the 

amendment Act of 1928: Ori- 
ginally purchasers of specific 
plots of raiyati holdings were 
recordc'd in a khan fin khatittn. 
This system was altered iti 
1934 and the purchaser 
bracketted with the vendor in 
column 13. This was found 
unsuitable and the old method 
was reintroduced in 1935. 

(4) Mortgages: Until 1934 the fact 

that a plot or a holding was 
mortgaged was recorcled in 
column 23 or column 13. The 
period of the mortgage was re- 
corded in some eases and not 
in others, ’In 1934 standard 
entries were devised showing 
in all cases the period of the 
mortgage and noting when th‘' 


mortgage was legal ‘and wnen 
not legal. 

(5) Jalkar : The period of .the lease 
was not notid until 1935, i.e., 
the last block of the operations. 

(9) Ixx'al Board roads : I*revious to 
1935 th^ were recorded in the 
District Board khatians, if, 
borne in the District Board 
schedule of roads, and a note 
as tcf maintenance made in 
column 23. If they were not 
borne on the Districl Board 
.schedule a J.«ca1 Board khatian 
was opened. In, 1935* Local 
Board khatians were abolished 
and a note of the maintenance 
made in all wases. 

(7) Excliange of plots : Before 1934 

all exchanges were noted by 

iR in column 23. After 

1934 different entries were 
made according, as to whether 
the exchange occurred lefore 
or after the amendment Act 
of 1928. 

(8) The change* in the ])artial Kharij 

Rules has been noted at IgngtJfi 
in Appendix VIT. 

(9) If is to be noted that although 

th^ names of adhiars were en- 
tered in the draft recovd, they 
w’ere not printed in the final 
I'ecord. 


Chapter X — Diara and Jamabandi. 

151. Diara Programme. — The diara 
resumfition programme comprised some 
of the most intricate revenue operations 
that have ever had to lie dealt with in 
the province. The work was begun in 
1933 when Babu Sachindra Mohan Guha 
was appointed a full-time Diara and 
Jamabandi Officer and u]> to the time of 
going to press (1938) most of the case.s 
have lieeii finally confirmed by the Board 
of Revenue, one or two have been 
dropped, some are awaiting ci^ifirma- 
tion whilst, in others, the decisioif of the 
Board is being contested in the civil 
courts. The proceedings followed the 
regular survey as quickly as possible but 
even so, it w’as found too great a task 
for one officer and in 1936 Babu llem- 
anga Lai Das Gupta was appointed to 
deal with some of tlie smaller rivet's. 
Of all the proceedings those in the river 
Brahmaptura proved the most trouble- 
some. 
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152. Principles of resumption and 
assessment. — The revenue survey maps 
were taken as the starting point and 
where the thak mCps could be relaid to 
the benefit of the proprietors, this was 
done. In the lirahmaputra, however, 
only ,the areas common to Rennell and 
the revgme survey were resumed. As 
soon as the assessment line, i.e., the 
revenue survey line, had been relaid on 
the 10 inch sheets the J3iara Ollicer 
demarcated the line locally making such 
modifications as were nece.ssary owing to 
the configuration pf the land and at the 
.same 'time making the assessment 
enquiries into the quality of the land, 
outturn of crops, etc. The new records 
and rent rolls were then prepared at 
headcjuarters. Existing rents were 
maintained on the basis of lump rentals 
and split up lietween kayein and diar:i 
lands. ITiassessed culturablc land was 
assessed at the average raiyati I'ate of 
the village, qjdturable waste at one- 
fourth and sands at one si.vteenth of the 
rate.' Pathways, roads, drainage chan- 
nels, etc., were left unassessed when in 
the khas posse.ssion of the landlord. 
No contractual tenures dating from 
liefore 188.o were found and .so in view 
of section IDl, Bengal Tenancy Act. 
none of them were considered to be land- 
ing against (Joverninent. « First grade 
(enures were assessed on their assets less 
20 ])er cent, as profit, taken out of the 
profit of the {iroju’ietor, second and 
third grade tenures received 15 per ceJil. 
and 10 per cent., resj)ectively, as profit 
out of the profit of the tenures immedi- 
ately superior to them. (lovernmeiu 
revenue was‘ a.ssessed at 70 per cent. 
the assets except where proprietors 
waived their right to sue. In such cases 
(affecting the proprietors of Panga, 
Purbabhog, Itakumari and Balihar) it, 
was fixed at 60 per cent. The only 
departure from this nde was made in 
the case of the Kasiinbazar Estate. By 
a special resolution of the Board 
(6:173 S. & S. of 2:ird April 10315) .65 
j)er cent, was allowed as ])rofit, the first, 
second* atid third grade tenures receiving 
30 per cent., 20 [)er cent, and 15 per 
cent., raspectively. The records and 
rent-roll in each case were locally 
attested and draft published. Thfcre 
were very few obiections under section 
104E, Bengal Tenancy Act, but the 
resumption proceedings were contested 


‘Sands of the KaHirnhaz^r Riij Diara Mahals formed 
art of tlif Hrahrnaputra River wffw? loft and of assessment 
under a special order of thf* Hoard (Ri^solution^No. 13400 
8. * S. loth July 10.m , 


strenuouslyr at every stage. Many of 
the objections raised were common tii all 
proceedings. 

153. RennelPs map (1765-73).— 

Rennell’s ma[> was jiroduced in almost 
every case and the zamindars sought to 
show by a relay tliat that area proposed 
for resumption wa.s dry laud at the time 
of the decennial settlement. Two maps 
were generally used. One for the Brah- 
maputra alone on a scale of 2.i| miles to 
an inch and a general map on a scale of 
5 miles to an inch. A good deal of 
difficulty was experienced in dealing 
with these relays. In the first place the 
inafis were jiriinarily topographical and 
were never meant for revenue purpo-ses; 
Rennell was dejmted to map river trade 
routes only, and, secondly, small rivers 
were often never [iroperly surveyed and 
were shown very ap|)roxiinately so that 
no relay (‘onld be made without .1 very 
large margin of error. Coii.sequently . 
the |)rin<‘iple ajiplit'd in small rivers was 
that if, on a rough conqiarisou, it was 
found that Ronnell's river flowed in the 
vicinity of the revenue .survey river, it 
was held to corroborate the revenue 
survey map and no inatbematical relay 
was attempted. This priiicijile is sup- 
ported by the High (‘"onrt decision in 
Sri (iobindha Cbauilbnry rersus Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council (22iid 
January 1932). In the ca.se of the 
Dharla river the Board of Kevemie 
aecepteil this (re.solutiori No. 1265.5 
S. & S. of 19:15). Init ilissented from this 
ill the ea.se of the Saiikos river (rc.sohi- 
tioii No. 5792 S. & S. of 19:17). In the 
Braliiiiaputra, however, Rennell was 
held to lie of great value. As it was a 
great navigahle river and one of the 
principal liighways of trade it was sur- 
veyed fairly accurately. The principle 
followed throughout, was tliat laid down 
by the Board in resolution No. 1682 
S. & S., of 1937, namely, that “there 
should be no resumjition except of blocks 
which a rough and ready comparison of 
the conqiarative map indicates were 
common to RenneH’s and the revenue 
.survey river.” 

c 

154. U$e of the thak maps. — Under 
rule 11, Chapter XV of the Technical 
Rules, proprietors are entitled to claim 
any benefit arising out of a relay of the 
thak maps. Thesfe were relaid wliere 
po.s8ible by a judicious shifting of com- 
mon points. In the Brabmapntra, 
however, and in one ot; two of the smaller 
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rivers the thaks were useless. 'J'liey 
were so discrepant that even the b(ihlest 
adjustment failed. Tlie length and 
breadth did not tally and in the Brah- 
maputra especially fixed points for relay 
were, more often than not, comjjletely 
lacking. Sometime, in the snialler 
rivers, only one bank was mapped and 
sometimes where both banks were 
ma})ped in different thaks and the relay 
was made, it was found that the banks 
overlappeci . I n other cases the river was 
merely sketched in by eye and was never 
surveyed. In such circumstances relay 
had to 1«* abandoned and the revenue 
survey raafis alone used. Such cases 
occurred in the rivers Brahmaputra, 
Sankos, Gajaria and Manas. 

1i)r>. Towfir lands. — During his 
report on the Eangpur record room, 
made in 1919 in connection with the 
Myinensingh d.amuna resumption pro- 
ceedings, the Assistant Settlement Officer 
remarked on the frequent use by Rang- 
pur zemindars of a letter from the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue to 
the Superintendent of Surveys (No. 143 
of 29th Octolier 18.57). This letter 
stated that as the Permanent Settle- 
ment of the F’astern districts of Bengal 
was generally made ■partjnnfiu'ari ‘‘there 

are therefore no tovfir lands 

and under the law of 1847 there are no 
alluvial lands open to a.ssessment at 
jiresent.” During almost all the pre- 
sent jiroceedings also this letter was 
quoted and arguments based on it were 
pressed even before the Board of Ileve- 
mie. In fact' whatever force the letter 
had in 18.57, and it was apparently 
issued onlv liecause the surveys postu- 
lated by Act IN of 1S47 had not l)een 
carried out. the principle that a paraa- 
nnirnrl .'settlement is a bar to diara 
resumption has l>een negatived by the 
Privy Council ruling in the Burdwan 
Cjuse (26 (^.W.N. 620) where it was 
stated categorically that “chars formed 
after the decennial settlement are to be 
treated as unsettled (article 3 of Regu- 
lation II of 1819) and that this express 
provision cannot be excluded merely by 
showing that the river bed, from which 
the chars have been thrown up* was at 
the date of settlement the propetty of 
the zemindars and that the settlement 
was imposed upon the zemindary as a 
whole.” 

156. Limitation as applied to re- 
sumption , — ^The majority of proprietors 
pleaded Hraitatioif under article 149 of 


the First Schedule of the Limitation 
Act. The plea was rejected following 
the Board’s ruling in the case .of John 
King & Co. versus Secretary of State 
(resolution No. 2689 S. & S. of 1933)., 
That this is the commonsense applica- 
tion of the statute can hardly be denied 
as in diara resunfption ])roceedings the , 
(!ause of action cannot be determined 
until the accretion is definitely fixed and 
brought to tlie knowledge of Govern- 
ment by a scientific survey. At the 
.same time the case law in favouV of this 
view is by no means clear and though it 
is su))ported by I. L. R. §3 t’al* 56 a 
Full Ilench ruling on the point ^s desir- 
able. 

• 

157. Miscellaneous objections.-^The 

most important of the.se may be briefly 
mentioned: (1) Proprietors with jalkar 
right claimed thereby a pro{)rietary 
right in the sub-soil. This was nega- 
tived in accordance with fhe law clearly 
enumerated by the High Court in 
1. L. R. XXXI Cal. 937 and followed 
by the Board in numerous re.solutions. 
‘‘When the grant Is merely a right of 
fishing, the lessee acquires no interest in 
the sub-soil, nor is he entitled to retain 
po.s.session when the water dries up.” 

(2) Pro])rictors who could advantage- 
ously quote Ae entries in the Collector s 
“A” Register, frequently did so. This 
))oint again was negatived on the basis 
of e.stablishe<l rulings whii^i were sum- 
mari.sed by the Board in the case of the 
Midna])ore Zemindary Company rcr.^?is 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
in 1919. ‘‘The revenue survey was not 
made with a view to the flemarcation of 
permanently-settled estates and the 
assessment of accreted lands. No 
enquiries were made at that time to that 
end, nor was there any provi.sion of law 
under which they could he made. The 
entry in Register A is no evidence that 
the river was as.sessed to revenue.” 

(3) In the case of small rivers the plea 
that they were non-navigable and hence 
not liable to resumption w^as frei^uenlly 
advanced. The view taken, however, 
was that section 4 (4) of Regulation XI 
of 1825 read Avitb the proviso to setdion 
4(1) rendered accretions from non- 
navigable rivers no less liable to asse.ss- 
ment than accretions from larger and 
navigable rivers. This view ha.s U^en 
su|>ported by the PriVy Council in the 
Burdw’an case. (4) Various zemindary 
pajiers were produced. Of these the 
most important were the (^ighnnili 
papers, old zfimindary returns showijig 


14 
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the boundaries usually by villages. It 
was generally argued that if the river 
was not» mention^ this was conclusive 
proof that it did hot flow through that 
^jarticular village. Although this con- 
tention, on the basis of ex-'pcirte papers 
was ' rejected, releases were actually 
, made if the zemindars could show, by 
digbitndi papers of neighbouring vil- 
lages, that the river flowed elsewhere at 
the time the returns were made. Such 
releases were made in the Gajaria river 
on several occasions. Other papers 
were quinquennial returns, goswara 
papers suid, chauhaddabandi papers. 
These wvre usually very old, difficult to 
decipher and even more diflicult to 
identify with any measure of accuracy, 
with existing boundaries or' landmarks. 
In the Hrahmaputra they were quite 
unintelligible, but in one or two smaller 
rivers where they were finally reduced 
to some semblance of order they sup- 
ported in gen«ral the case for re.sump- 
tion, affording an ironic commentarv on 
the practice of some of the zeminciars’ 
agents in filing innumerable old docu- 
ments without first weighing their evi- 
dentiary value. 

158. Special pleas: the Baharband 
Sanad. — The most imj)ortant of th« 
special, pleas put forwar(P was bv the 
Kasimbazar Estate. The famous sana<l 
granted by Warren Hastings in 1779 
was claimed ‘to exclude the estate from 
the operation of the ordinary <iiara laws 
of the province'. It was with great 
difficulty that the history of this sanad 
was finally traced. At a late stage in 
the case an uneat.dogued collection of 
decennial papers dealing with the estate 
was found in a forgotten corner of the 
Collectorate Record Room. Other 
relevant papers were collected one by 
one from the Historical Record Room in 
Writers’ Buildings, and it wjis finally 
established that this sanad was no more 
than an ordinary mokrari grant and was 
treated as such, after deductions for 
sayer and addition for kanungos rossvm 
at the* decennial settlement. This view 
has been finally ai)proved by the Board 
in resolution No. 2415 S. S. of 1938. 
“The treatment of mokrari grants in 
general and this one in particular at the 
decennial settlement was a definite issue. 
The Directors at home had sent out 
peremptory orders to cancel this grant 
as soon as it was reported to them. 
We may surmi.se that had there been no 

^Dincuttsed in the historical chaptel of this report. 


general permanent settlement it would 
have lajen cancelled^ But it was treated 
the same way as other valid mokraris. 
The decennial settlement was made with 
the grantee at his mokrari jama and the 
|)ermanent settlement was made in the 
ordinary course at the same jama sub- 
ject to aed actions for sayer resumed and 
addition for kanungo’s allowance paid 
henceforth by the estate. There is no 
doubt that the aj)j)ellant8’ title dates 
from 1779: that the contract of 1779 
subsists. The claim, however, th.at the 
appellant is exempt from the various 
acts dealing with resumption to revenue, 
is preposterous. His grant, for 
instance, is subject to the provisions of 
Regulation XI of 1825. If he is not 
affected by Regulation 11 of 1819 it will 
be l)ecau.se there is no land liable to 
resum[)tion, not localise the Regulation 
does not apply.” 

159. River Sankos. — The river enters 
the district from Cooch Behar at niauza 
Uttar l)h.*iljdan(ga and flows east and 
then south through thanas Hhurunga- 
mari and Nageswari. Two .surveys 
were available — an early and rather 
inaccurate .survey of the Assam bound- 
ary by Bedford and the levcnue survey 
by Pemlwrton. Rennell was excluded 
as his survey was extremely inaccurate 
.and he shows the river by a straight 
line." In consequence l’eml)erton's line 
was followed ’ On appeal to the Board 
of Revenue certain releases in thana 
Nageswari were made on the l)asis of 
Rennell and in conformity with the prin- 
ciple enunciated in this judgment |)ro- 
ceeflings in tlie rivers Dudhkumar and 
Gangadhar in this than.i were also 
dropped. 

160. River Dharla. — This river en- 
ters the district from Cooch Behar and 
after flowing through thanas Lal- 
rnonirhat, Fulbari, Kurigram and Uli- 
pur debouches into the Brahmaputra 
near mauza Bagua. The proceeding 
w.as on the basis of the revenue survey 
as modified by the thak map. Rennell ’s 
map and a small maf) })repared by 
Buchanan Hamilton were both rejected 

as inaccurate and this view has been 
« 

■Major Hir«t in hi** book “SurvpyH of Bengal by Major 
JaniPH Reiuipir* rfjmarka that the SankoH wan **alinoHt 
<!<*rtainly vaguely mappecr*. 

■The point oh to whetfier Bedford or Pemberton 
shotild have been followed Ih now nt isHue in the Civil 
OourtH. The Direrstor of Land ReoordB, when Bedfortl 
map wuH t»ont for opinion, reported that it waei inaecu- 
rate and not contiuuouH. It haH Mince, however, at the 
instance of the Civil Court, be<la relaid by his office. 
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upheld by the Board. The proceedings 
in thanas Kiirigram and (jlipur are 
now pending before the Board where the 
proprietors are claiming releases on the 
basis of a series of village maps by 
Perimien (1846-1847) which were 
rejected by the Settlement Officer on the 
grounds of inaccuracy and of not being 
an approved Govemment survey.' 

161. River Tista. — This river enters 
the district from .lalpaiguri near to 
maiiza Chhatnai in poli(;e-station Domar 
and flows in a south easterly direction 
finally deliouching into the Brahma- 
putra near Kamarjani in police .station 
Gaibandha. This course was cut dur- 
ing th(* great floods in 1787 ; Rennell 
shows the river flowing to the west of 
the district. A further change in the 
up])er reaches occurred ju.st after the 
Permanent Settlement as a result of 
which a series of resmn])tions were made 
in IBfl.o.* For this reason the upper 
reaches were excluded from the present 
proceedings and resumptions commenced 
from mau/.a Jamirbari. police-station 
Kaliganj. Kennell’s nia]) was naturally 
of no value and the revenue survey maps, 
as modified by the thak. were utilised. 
A difficult (piestion arose as regards the 
Kasimha/.ar est.ltes involved. Their 
mokrari sanad undoubtedly dates from 
1779. /'.e.. before the Tista irrupted into 
its new course and the revenue then 
a.s.sessed was substantially, with the 
necessary additions and deductions, the 
revenue found at the time of the Per- 
manent Settlement. In other Avords no 
alteration wa?i made to offset the loss 
incurred hy the alteration in the course 
of the river. The Board has finally 
taken the view that resumption now 
would amount ti> double assessment and 
so the Kasimhnzar lands have lx>en 
released (resolution No. 6785 S. & S. 
1938). 

162. The Brahmaputra. — As has 

already been noted it was in the Brah- 
maputra proceedings that the most- 
complex problems, both legal and tech- 
nical, arose. Part of the diff‘u*ulty was 
that the information contained in old 
maps and documents liecame aviylable 
only in driblets. Neither the District 
Record Room nor the Bengal Drawing 


noftrtl haH ninoo Die jiroceetlinpM on Die 

ground Dial PeriinieirH inapK oamiot bo ignored and in 
tiiiH cane <|(?8iroy tlio prt^HUinption raiMed by the pt'venuo 
rturvey iriapH. (Resolution .No. 10400 S. Jk S., diit<ed the 
3rd June 1938.) 

*Vule {laragraph 167. • 


Office was able to su{)ply, at the outset, 
the information which subsequently led 
to a considerable m(nlification*of the 
original proceedings. The bigge.st es- 
tate involved was that of Kasimbazar, 
and from its somewhat disorganised but 
seemingly inexhaustible record room 
maps and documents gradually came to « 
light which not only affected the parti- 
cular points they were produced to 
meet, hut necessitated wholesale altera- 
tions in proceedings wliich had been 
regarded as complete. It was qot until 
the beginning of 1937*that comf)j’chen- 
sive princij)les could lie hud .duAvn on 
which all llie proceedings w’erP ha.sed. 
Originally it was decided with the con- 
currence of the Di lector of J,.and 
Records, that the blocks common to 
Rennell and the revenue survey should 
lie resumed and that as a inathematieal 
relay of Rennell was not ])ossible. his 
map should lie ii.sed to exclude entire 
villages which, from the ftames printed 
in the map itself, were partially dry 
land when it wa.s |)re}>nred. This it was 
held would indicate broadly the re.suin- 
ahle sand and W!it(*i' at the time of the 
decennial .settlement. Siih.seqnemly, 
other maps were jirodnced and the 
B(*ard held that a eoni|)arative map 
should he j)repared. 1'hi.s was <lone in 
the Drawing Office and the loljowing 
mai»s were considered: — 

{ti) Rf'ntu'irs tirn juftps-.^ 'Vhe one .on 
the scale of 5 miles =1" was 
used for the conr.se of the river 
hut the internal details of the 
cliars were plotted from the 
map on the .sialc of* 21; miles = 
1" as this Avas more favourable 
to the proprietors. 

(h) lyilro.t's mnp {1S;}0--U). —X sur- 
A'ey map of the river only. 
The details of this stnTey are 
not knoAvn. 

(c) Bedford's map {1S30-31 ). — A 
map of pargana Karaibari in 
Goalpara (Assam) Avhich is 
coterminous Avith the eastern 
boundary of .Raiig])nr. Ctnly a 
portion of the river was sur- 
veyed and that hy prismatic 
compass. 

(rf) Perhnien's map (/^.46‘-d7). — This 
survey Avas made by tlie Survey 
Department {ft the instance of 
the Court of Wards in order to 
com])ile a map of the Bahar- 
band pargana for the purpose 
of adjudicating conflicting 
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claims of landlord and tenant. 
It was not completed and the 
. SurveyoijrGeueral commented 
on its doubtful accuracy.” 
It was never approved and 
cannot therefore be considered 
, a revenue survey. 

(e) Kelso's map {1851-53 ). — This is 
the revenue survey of pargana 
Jaraira in Assam. The survey 
is accurate as far tis it pertains 
to the Brahmaputra which 
] flowed through Jainira. It 
^ therefore carried great weight, 
(/) Pemberton’s Revenue Survey of 
' Rangpur (1855-57). 

A:fter a close study of the comparative 
map and the various documents filed by 
Kasimbazar Estate the Board, in its 
resolution No. 1682 S. & S. of 1937, 
summarised the position thus; ‘‘We 
must believe there was a broad river in 
approximately the position Rennell 
showed it ana other maps made between 
Rennell and the revenue survey sui)port 
that belief. The Board is therefore of 
opinion that there should be no resump- 
tion except of blocks whicli a rough and 
ready comparison of the comparative 
map indicates were common to Rennell’s 
and the revenue survey rivers. Such 
re.sum,ptions can be made MVitliout adopt- 
ing too literal an interpretation of Act 
IX of 1847 because the zemindars liave 
not discharged the onus which is on 
them, of showing that the revenue sur- 
vey bed was dry at the Permanent 
Settlement, i.e., that Rennell’s map as 
well as the revenue survey maj) do not 
represent the position of the river at the 
time their estates were permanently 
settled or that Rermell’s map has Ijeen 


wrongly relaid.” As a result of this 
police-station Nageswari was entirely 
omitted from resumption* and the 
resumable areas were considerably cur- 
tailed in other police-stations. Another 
large area in the south, i.e., from the 
commencement of district Mymensingh 
to the southernmost extremity of Rang- 
pur, was entirely omitted as this area 
had formed the subject matter of pro- 
ceedings during the Mymensingh survey 
which were ultimately dropped by the 
Board’s resolution No. 5839 S. & S. of 
1922. 

163. Ratnai, Mora Tista, Gazaria, 
Bangali, Manas, Mara Manas. — These 
are ail small rivers and were not speci- 
fically mapped by Rennell though it is 
possible that his Tista creek in places 
corresponds to the Mora Tista of the 
revenue survey. He also shows an un- 
named channel flowing approximately 
along the course of the Mara-Maiias 
and Gazaria. Any precise identifica- 
tion however is not possible. The pro- 
ceedings afforded no particular prob- 
lems. Portions of the Gajaria river 
were released on the basis of dkjhandi 
papers of 1208 B.S. find portions of the 
Mora Tista were also feleased by the 
Board (resolution Ne. 324 S. & 8. of 
1937) on the general grounds that the 
new estates thus proposed to lie formed 
would be too small and too expensive 
to manage. For this reason no work 
was liegun on the Karatoa or the 
Bamni, two small rivers in the west of 
the district. 


^Froin the narrative of nueiianaii Hamilton it is fairly 
clear that in 1800 th«^ river was ilo\4’in|v t hrough i)art of 
this thana. Tliis ovidenci*, tiowever, was too indermitc 
to warrant resumption. 
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0 
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0 
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4 

• • 
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0 
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6 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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Diara Estatas formad during Satilamant.^ 


Kivor. 

1 

l>tat<». 

N«.. 

*» 

Nome* «»f 

3 

.‘\roa. 

4 

Ko\ oniH*. 

5 

Remarks. 

• 

(\ 

SankoMh. 





a. 

P* 


PoliiM'-Htaiion Mlioruii- 
ganiari. • 

821 

Diara Mahal Maharaja Sriah 
Dhaiuira Nandi. 

1,623-53 

1,040 

1 

0 

o 

He venue aase8se<i at 
45 per cent, of the 
under a 
special order of the 
Hoard. 


822 

Diara Mahal Hama Sankar 
Chakra\'orty. 

20-41 

47 

n 

n 



823 

J.liara Mahal .Titendra Narnin 
Deb. 

74 - 66 

182 

0 

n 



824 

Diara Malial Kaja Pravat 

C'handra Harua. 

21*86 

1 

1 

36 

0 

0 


Ratnai. 








I*olioo.Btation I^ralfnanir- 
hat. 

812 

Diara Mahal Raja Mahendra 
Ranjan Roy Choudhury. 

• 

51*23 

58 

G 

n 



813 

Diara Mahhl Dakhaja Mohan 
Roy Choudhury. 

15*35 

1 

9 

15 

0 



814 

• 

Diara Mahal Gopi Ballav Sen 
and others. 

25*33 

66 

0 

•0 



815 

1 

Diara Mahal Manmatha Nath 
Sen and others. 

62*08 

114 

-J 

0 

0 

• 
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Kiver. 

.1 

lilBtate. 

JSo. 

1 

Name of estate. 

2 

Area. 

4 

Revenue. 

5 

Remarks. 

6 

iJharla, 

I 



Ks. 

a. 

P- 


Vol ife-stat ion l^hnanir • 
hat. 

81($ 

Diara Mahal Raja Mahendra 
Kan jail Koy CJhouclhury. 

238-47 

168 

4 

0 



8l7 

Diara Mahal Dakhaja Mohan 
Hoy Choudhiiry. 

137 09 




Kept without demand 
the area Indn^ iin- 
dovelofied and 

yieldinfiC no profit. 


818 

Diara Mahal Maharaja Ja^a- 
dwipondra Narain Rhup 

Bahadur and others. 

3()-8S 

6 

0 

0 1 


1 

819 

Diaia Malial Oopi Balia v Bon 
and others. 

318-26 

570 

0 

0 



829 

Diara Mahal Khan Sahib Khai> 
mudclin Choudhury. 

25-71 

76 

12 

9 


< 

FV>lic©-stnti<.)n Fulbari 

825 

( 

Diara Maimi Maharaja Ja>;a> 
dwifkouiira Narain Hhup 

Bahadur. 

C528‘65 

1J58 

0 

9 



826 

Diara Mahal Kaja Mahendra 
Kanjan Rtiy Choialhiiry. 

554-61 

410 

10 

0 



827 

Diara Mahal Maharaja Jajia- 
<lwi|M^tL<lra Narain Bhup 

1 liahodur. 

.29-53 

40 

9 

n 


i 

828 

Diiira Mahal Doliondra Narain 
Kiuir and othera. 

22 • 88 

25 

(1 

9 


Mora TiMa. 








• 

Polifo-Hialion l.«alTnanir> 
hat. 

826 

Diara Mahal Maniiidra (*handra 
Koy (.’hoiidhury and others. 

.55 (>6 

21 

0 

<» 

1 

TiHtn. 






r 


I’olico-Htatioii Kaliganj 

849 

Diara Mahal Kaja Mahondru 
Kanjan Hoy I’hourlhurv'. 

l,8r(^79 

2,979 

8 

0 



859 

Diara Mahal t-niarani Koy 
Choudhurany. 

49 06 

78 

0 

0 



851 

Diara Mahal Dola^h Cbibinda 
Majiiindar and others. 

27-64 

2 

3 

0 



852 

Diara Mahal Ram l*r<i.sacl Sen 

61-58 

22 

5 

0 



852 

Diara Mahal Arniya Bala l>ebi 

177-71 

425 

9 

0 



854 

Diara Mahal Nawab TFahatlur of 
Murahidalia^l. 

114-94 

389 

8 

9 


J’oliro-Htution (Janga- 
chara. 

855 

Diara Mahal BFiahani I'rosori 
Lahiri. 

13-60 

41 

0 

U 



856 

J )iara Mahal Manindra Chan<lra 
Roy Choudhury and others. 

78-22 

72 

0 

0 



857 

Diara Mahal Hhupendra Chan- 
dra iioy Chouilhury. 

74-47 

•• 



Without demand. 


858 

Diara Mahal liaja Mahendra 
Kanjan Koy Choudhury. 

82-80 

148 

1 

0 



861 

Diara Mahal Deliesh Cohinda 
Majiimdar. % 

18f-64 

103 

0 

0 



862 

IFiara Mahal Jamila Khatun 
and others. 

457-02 

537 

0 

0 

1 


. 865 

Diara Mahal Dakhaja Mohan 
Koy Chouilhury. 

484-18 

272 

6 

« 

0 



866 

Diara Mahal Amiya Bala Debi 

269-00 

216 

1 

0 



868 

Diara Mahal Nawab Bahadur 
, of Murshidabad. 

. .—j— - 

611*27 

1,297 

7 

0 

1 
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Uivor. 

KHtlltO. 

No. 

Name of OHtate. 

Area. 

Revenue. 


Homarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



6 

Tiftta, 



Acres . 

Hh. 

a. 

T 

p- 

• 

]V>lio(><Hiatu>n Kauuia 

K59 

j 

Diara Malial Maninclra (Jhamira 
Roy ClioiKlhury and othorH. 

469-48 

496 

11 

0 



8G0 

Diara Mahal (iirindra Kumar 
Roy Choudhury an<l tdherH. 

108-41 

H 

0 

0 



863 

Diara Mahal Hhupondra Naraiii 
Hoy Choialhury. 

7«-r»8 

218 

15 

0 



8G7 

Diara Mahal De!>enclra Narain 
Kuur and otheru. 

207-95 

* sm 

0 

0 



870 

.Dii:ira Mahal Haja Copal Lai 
Hoy llahadur. 

74-14 

52 

15 

0 

• 



871 

Diara Malial Ciri Hala Dehi .. 

45-45 

15 

7 

0 


Sankofth. 



• 



• 


I *ol.ico ■ stnt ion N »« war i 

872 

Diara Mahal Maharaja Srinh 
Chadra Nandi. 

235-13 

381 

0 

0 



873 

J.liara Mahal Hiinalendu Hoy 

27<i-24 

318 

0 

o 



874 

Diara Mahal Prativa Hula l>ehi 

56-10 

87 

0 

0 

• 

1 

K7r» 

Diara Mahal Coiiri Hala Dehi 

194-85 

286 

0 

0 


1 





• 



.1 ion l^lrnanir- 

hat. • 

8SH 

Diara Mahal Manindra (3iandra 
Hoy <3iomlhurv hjkI others. 

211*92 

463 

H 

0 



880 

Diara Mahal Hhupt'iuira Narain 
Hoy Choudhury. 

28*06 

78 

• 

6 

0 


1 

8tH» 

Diara Mahal Haja Mahoridra 
Haiijan Roy (‘houdliury. 

249-70 

149 

10 

0 



8<ll 

Diara Mahal NuMuh Hahutlur 
of MurBhiduhud. 

161-74 

142 

10 

(» 



Sl»2 

Diara Mahal <«iri l^la Dehi . . 

21-48 

1 

0 

0 



8V13 

Diara Mahal Purncndu Narain 
Hoy. 

137-74 

188 

0 

(» 



SSM 

Diara Mahal Akhar HoBsain 
Choudhury. 

12-80 

9 

3 




895 

Diara Mahal Md. Isak Mia 

27-(»4 

3 

0 

0 



896 

Diara Mahal Sarat Chantlra Hoy 
Choinlhury anti others. 

112*41 

126 

0 

(» 



897 

Diara Maluil Nirupaina Dehi . . 

104-63 

138 

9 

0 



8!m 

Diara Malial 8aroj Hiunlhu 
Hhaduri. 

25-32 

20 

3 

0 



8»9 

Diara Mahal (Hroiidra Kumar 
Hoy Choudhury . 

7i>-27 

73 

0 

0 


roli<.‘o-atiitioii 1 ^irgachha 

885 

Diara Mahal 8uniii Hala Dehi 
and otherM. 

136-25 

430 

• 

0 



886 

Diara MaAial Hhu|>ent.lra Narain 
Roy Choudhury. 

189-71 

258 

11 

0 


Polioo-Btatioii KiBhoro' 
garij. 

848 

• 

Diara Mahal Haja Mahontlra 
Ran jail Roy Choudhury. 

978-01 

1,394 

14 

0 

• 


I’olico-Htation Oei- 

l:>andlm. 

922 

Diara Mahal Maharaja Sir Pro- 
tlyot Kumar Togort) Haliadur. 

39-02 

31 

• 

0 

0 
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River. 

Kstate 

No. 

Name of estate. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

liomarks. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 



6 

Ti»ta. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 


'I'olico -station Sunciar- 

013 

I>iara Mahai Manindra Chandra 

312-83 

794 

14 

0 


ganj. 


Roy Choudhiiry and others. 






✓ 

9i4 

Diara Mahal Rhupondra 

260-47 

927 

10 

0 


• 


Nuraiu Roy Chtnidhury. 







916 

Diara Mahal Snniti llala Debi 

11-32 

33 

8 

0 




and others. 







916 

Diara Mahal Bhupendra 

16-84 

66 

6 

0 


f 


Naraiii Itoy Choudhury and 
others. 






. 

917 

Diara Mahal Maharaja Sir Pro- 

693-40 

416 

0 

0 


s 


dyot Kumar Tagort> Bahadur. 






Polico-staticjn ^ Chilmari 

921 

Dittti 

464-46 

905 

0 

i) 


Police-station Ulipur . . 

923 

Diara Malial Manindra Chandra 

288 -27 

664 

6 

i) 



Roy CJhoudhupy and others. 






* 

924 

Diafa Mahal Raja Copal Lai 

937-71 

1.566 

0 

0 




Ho 3 ’ Bahadur. 







925 

Diara Mahal Bhupendra Narain 

30-61 

98 

12 

0 




Hoy Choudhury. 







926 

Ditto 

97-44 

188- 

13 

0 


r 

927 

Diara Mahal Ashutosh Lahiri 

250-12 

7»3 

10 

0 




and others. 






Brahmaputra. 








Police-station Kurigrain 

042 

Diara Mahal Bitnalondu Hoy 

266-84 

316 

0 

(» 


Police-station ChUinari 

\l31 

Diara Mahai Maharaja Srish 

1.71201 

1.441 

0 

0 

Diara rt^Hiiiiiption 

Police-station Itahuiuari 


Chandra >jnncly. 





procwM lings con- 

912 

Ditto 

4J69-(K3 

6,632 

0 

0 

firme< i ■“ ossessn n:>n t 




1 



proceedings await- 

Police-station Ulii)ur . . 

918 

Ditto 

1.498' 

1 1.11-3 

0 

0 

Vrig corifirination. 

010 

Diara Mahal Bimalendu Roy . . 

688-84 

669 

0 

d 

I’liiler a HjXH-ial 
onier of the lloard 




# 





Sandy areas in khan 


020 

Diara Mahal Ha jit Pro vat 

914-83 

761 

0 

f) 

ptfHHCHHintl of 

• 


Cliaxulra Barua Bahadur. 





Kasimba'/ar Haj 

Wanls state havi? 
hfHm excludcHl from 
assessment and the 
estate allowed a 








pr«>fit at 40 j»er 
(rent, of tho ossf^ts. 

AJamut. 








l*olice-Ktation . I'hul- 

880 

Diara Mahal (3iar Choybhagia 

91-87 

174 

(» 

0 

' 

chhari. 


(Jayraha. 






Police-station Saghatta 

870 

Diara Mahal Santhalia (Jayraha 

97-21 

317 

0 

0 


Bangali. 

1 


1 





Police-station Gobinda- 

877 

J.liara Mahal Char Bainan Hazra 

24-48 

34 

3 

0 


ganj. 


(layraha. 






Police-station Saghata 

878 

Diara Mahal Char 1 Jzirapara . . 

28 -(Ml 

43 

1 

0 



879 

Diara Mahal Char l^anthanmri 

87-48 

103 

(» 

<» 




Gayraha. 







880 

Diara Mahal Chur Chandpara 

103 •(»6 

127 

7 

0 




Digar. 







881 

Diara Mahal Cliar Hasilkaiidi 

226-31 

642 

0 

0 




Gayraha. 







882 

Diara Mahal Char Jalal Tair . . 

\1-76 

19 

9 

0 



883 

Diara Mahal Clmr Falia Digar 

4 208-42 

215 

0 

0 


Alar a Aiana^. 







Police-station (Jobinda- 

884 

Diara Mahal Cliar liasulpur 

196-27 

362 

0 

0 


ganj and Phulchhuri. 


Gayraha. 






Gazaria. 





• 



Police-station Phulchhari 

900 

Ditto 

1,089-20 

1,020 

0 

0 


« 

901 

Diara Mahal Char Pipalia 

21-63 

40 

0 

0 

4 
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106. Uamabandi programme. — The 

t 'amabandi programme was not unduly 
leavy. The number of estatesi, apart 
from the newly created diara mahals, 
subject to periodical settlement is 3.'> 
covering an area of approximately 8 
square miles. Of these 27 are tempo- 
rarily-settled and 8 Government estates. 
Nine estates were not taken up of which 
estate No. 641 was a fishery right, Nos. 
809 and 811 were relinquished acquired 
lands the tenants of which had been 
recorded as non-occupancy raiyats in 
1933. As no enhancement was possible 
under section 113 of the Tenancy Act. 
the Jamabandi was postponed until 
1938. Estate No. 425 was diluviated 
and estate No 547 w'as a small town 
mahal in Mahiganj the tenants of which 
^ were recorded as dakhnlknrs with tneadi 
* leases expiring in 1957. Tn addition to 
this programme fair rents were settled 
for 3 resumed lakhera j lands and for 88 
newly created diara estates (dealt w'ith 
in the previous section). The estates 
were small and gave rise to no very 
difficult proldems. The cases fall into 
three groups: estates resumed out of the 
dried up hed of the river Tista and its 
branches; miscellaenous estatesi purchas- 
ed or acquired* by Government and the 
resumed lakheraj lands. 

167. Previously resumed estates. — 

A nunil)er of resumptions under Regula- 
tion IT of 1819 were made in thanas 
Domar. Dimla, Jaldhaka. Ilatibandha, 
Lalmonirhat and T^lipur in the early 
part of the 19th century, out of the 
beds of various channels of the Mara 
Tista, Buri Tista and Ghoramara rivers 
all. of which formed part of the main 
Tista system. The first group of cases 
arose out of a report by the kanungo of 
pargana Kazirhat to the effect that 
several zemindars were enjoying exten- 
sive accretions to their estates as a 
result of the drying up of the Buri 
Tista from Chhatnai Balapara to 
Dawabari and Nohali. Amins were 
deputed by the Collector in 1827 to make 
maps and submit reports. After 
numerous modifications a large area was 
resumed by a decree of the Revenue 
Courts in 1835. Other cases fn the 
same system of rivers were instituted* and 
confirmed but the civil court litigation 
lingered on until 1842. Apparent- 
ly no releases w'§re made. The 
tauzi bundles of these estates 
are very defective and the most 
important early records such the 
amins' maps are tiearly all missing; 
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their history had to be gleaned’from the 
correspondence files and from one or 
two of the later robokaries. It Js fair- 
ly certain that as a result of the missing 
papers combined with the rather casuad 
jamabandi that appears to have been 
made in the past, a good deal of Goy^n- 
ment revenue has * been diverted. Nn 
tauzi No. 326 for instance a large area 
was found missing from the estate and 
was eventually* identified as land in 
possession of the neighbouring jierma- 
nently-settled proprietors. Another 
cause of loss of revenu<i in the p&st was 
the failure to make proper ^ periodic 
enquiries about diluviated lands on 
acc*ount of which the revenue had been 
reduced In all the prq,vious settlements 
of rent assessment was made on classifi- 
cation of lands. In the majority of 
cases these cla.sses are no longer recognisi- 
ed in the locality and the assessment has 
become in the course of time, a lump 
rental. In some cases however where a 
proper jamabandi had been made, classes 
of land w'ere still recognised as bearing 
different rates; these were follow'ed, in 
a simplified form. • 

Previous classifica- Present classifTca- 
tion. tion. 

Awal (1st cfass land) ... Dala 

Dwaium (2nd class land) • 

Chhaium (3rd class land) 

Ghhahrum (4th class land)^ 



Bastu (homestead) ... Bastu 


Bamboo 


Thatching grass 


Patit (fallow) 


I Dauga Patit. 


Sand 


Sand. 


The general tendency however is for 
assessment on classes of land to merge 
into lump rentals and if is doubtful if 
they can be perpetuated beyond the 
present settlement. Enhancement on 
lump rentals was made under section 
30(6) of the Tenancy Act. The* price 



lists of the decennial period preceding 
the present settlement and preceding the 
previous settlement were comparer and 
justified an enhancement in all cases but 
enhancements were not actually made 
unless the incidence of rent for similar 
lands of the adjacent permanently- 
settled* estates exceeded the incidence of 
rent in the temporarily -settled estate. 
Rent was fixed for all classes of tenants. 
Objections under section '104E) were rare 
and occurred only as regards status in 
one or two cases. 

« » 

168. . Purchased and acquired estates. 

— These were a number of small miscel- 
laneous estates. Some resumptions of 
invalid lakheraj lands were made in 
1840 and 1841 in Nageswari, Chilmari 
and Gobindaganj and were permanent- 
ly-settled after resumption. The estates 
in Nageswari and Chilmari were subse- 
quently diluyiated and the proprietors 
defaulted in the revenue. They were 
then purchased by Government. In 
Gobindaganj the jiroprietors refused to 
take settlement and so the mahal was let 
out in farm One. of the estates (No. 
424. Khas Mahal Berubari) had been a 
persistent source of litigation for many 
years as it had never been properly 
surveyed and was alwa,vs either en- 
croached on by the neighbouring 
proprietors or was encroaching in their 
lands. The matter was eventually 
settled during the operation by relaying 
the thak chak and demarcating it by 
pillars. The only town estate is Khas 
Mahal Bhutia in Mahiganj. There is 
no documentary evidence of its origin 
but it is .supposed to have originated in 
a grant of land by the Fatehpur zemindar 


to a grdfip of Bhutanese merchants before 
the decennial settlement. When the 
Bhutanese wars broke out they fled to 
their country and their lands escheated 
to Government. Some small temporari- 
ly-settled estates were created in 
Gaibandha, Bhurungamari and Saidpur 
out of old acquired brick-fields. Al- 
though they had been sold by the 
Collector the proprietor was still l)eing 
treated as an ijaradar and the lands were 
entered in Register 32, Part III. This 
was corrected during jamabandi. In 
one or two cases i jara settlements had to 
be abolished on account of the excessive 
subinfeudation that had crept in. push- 
ing up the raiyat rentals to an ansdird 
level. Tauzi 716, 717 for instance, were 
settletl with an ijaradar at Rs. 31-11 
and Rs. 123-8 w'ithout regular jama- 
bandi. Under the ijaradar was a dar- 
ijaradar holding at Rs. 169 and under 
him a darndar ijaradar paying Rs. 274- 
14. The actual cultivators paid Rs. 353 
2 at the extremely high incidence of 
Rs. 6-9 per bigha. The rents were 
reduced and the estates kept khas. 

169. Resumed lakheraj lands.— 

There were tliree casys of invalid 
lakheraj lands resumed under Regula- 
tion 11 of 1819. These were avsses.sed 
under section 8 of Regulation XTX of 
1793 read with Chapter X of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act Under the regulations 
settlement w\as offered to the proprietors 
at 50 per cent, of the assets which were 
determined under Chapter X by attest- 
ing the rent roll and maintaining, as 
fair and equitable, the rents recorded 
during the regular attestation proceed- 
ings — 


Class of ostato. 

1 

Settlml 

with 

proprietor. 

Managed 
direct by 
Government. 

Let out 
in farm. 

Old revenue. 

New revenue. 

Increase. 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ck)vernTnent 

•• 

6 

1 

611 1 9 

922 10 0 

.ni 8 3 

Temporarily -set tlofi pro- 
prietary. 

♦13 

6 

% 

5 

4,194 0 2 

( 

6,400 8 0 

2,206 7 10 

Permanently^settlod 

t* 1 

3 


« 

m 

Resumed 

lakheraj. 

582 0 0 

582 0 0 

Total 

16 

11 

6 

4.80a 1 11 

IIIIQQ 

8,100 0 1 


* InLliidet one estate of Mymonsingh whkh was omitted from the Mymensingh operation and surveyed and 
resettled in 1935. ^ ^ 
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Chanter XI— Case Work. 

^ 170. Pregranune. — The work con- 
sisted of two parts, the settlement of 
fair rent and the decision of issues 
arising under sections 105 A, 106, 108 
and lir>B. The principles involved in 
the rent problems were settled as the 
work progressed whilst the various issues 
raised had almost all been dealt with at 
one time or another during attestation, 
103A objections or final janch, and it 
was seldom found necessary to depart 
from the policy which had been followed 
then. As a rule fresh evidence was 
cited and the cases were dealt with on 
their merits. The work was started by 
mid July 1934 when a case work camp 
was opened at Lalmonirhat to deal with 
cases from Block A and the adjacent 
’ portions of Blocks B and C. A second 
thi.se WoJ'k Ollicer was appointed in 
October 1937 whilst one of the Diara 
01ticer.s also did part-time case work 
from that date. Ivvcept for Lalmonir- 
hat. all the cajnps were held either at 
subdivisional head<piarlers or sadar 
though sub •( 'amps were occasionally held 
for particular piirpo.ses. x\.t the close of 
1937 the work decreased rapidly owing 
to the prop(ise<l tenancy legislation 
w’hich, wnen it ])ecame law. would 
suspend the provisions of the Tenancy 
Act relating to enhancement or reduc- 
tion of rent. It was propo.sed to apply 
this legi.slation with eliecl from the date 
of publicatiot! of the Bill (27th August 
1937). Parties were therefore warned 
that they could only proceed at their 
own risk afiet; that date.' 

171. institution of cases.—Applica- 

tions under section 105 and plaints under 
section 106 were generally carelessly 
filed and were found full of mistak^. 
It was neces.sary to institute an initial 
checking branch at 8adar to scrutinise 
them and return them for emendation 
where necessiry. Many were barred by 
limitation as the special limitation of 
fotir months fixe<l by the Tenancy Act 
cannot be condoned under section 5 of 
the Limitation Act. In general some 
latitude is allowable in the way of 
substitution of parties, etc., in • appli- 
cations under section 105 but cases under 
section 106 are suits ah initio and the 
Code of Civil Proi!edure must be strict- , 
ly applied. It took the Revenue Agents 
and other legal practitioners some 
little time to realise this and in 


the meantime many cases fdiled cm 
technical points. 

Cases under section .^08 were few and 
far between. Cases under section 115B 
were mainly started as a result of errors 
discovered in the office. 

. V 

172. Enhancement under section 30. 

— The bulk of the cases dealt with relat- 
ed to applications under section 105 for 
the enhancement of occupancy 
holdings on the ground of .a rise 
in the price of staple food* crops 
[section 30(6),]. The dlher sub-sections 
[30(a), (c) and (r/)l were usujilly men- 
tioned in the application but hardly 
ever pressed during the hearing. As a 
general rule , the plaihtiff had little 
difficulty in showing that no enhance- 
ment had taken place for 15 years 
during the currency of the recorded 
rent. Complications ensued how’ever 
when the tenancy was found to have 
been split up and the rent* apportioned. 
Several such cases occurred and the 
Case Work Officer had first to come to a 
finding as to whethey fresh tenancies had 
Ikxmi created or whether the old tenancy 
stilt subsisted in law. Another claim 
often made by the plaintiff was that the 
hajat or nialiakiip rent (i.e., rent left in 
abeyance) slu^uld l)e added to the fair 
rent settled under section 105. • This 
was always refused on the ground that 
it was not a claim to enluviceinent b.ut 
should have been dealt with by a specific 
issue under section 105A (a) .ss it was, 
in effect a claim that hajat foimed part 
of the rent and was therefore an effort 
to impugn the accuracy of the record.* 
The enhancement allowable by a 
comparison of the price lists was alw’ays 
large, rising in some cases as high as 
7 annas in the rupee. The enhancements 
actually allowed, however, were general- 
ly l)etween one and two annas in the 
rupee. Fortunately, the Act gives the 
Case Work Officer ample power to adjusit 
the enhancement reasoimbly. 

173. Large number of compromises. 

— ^A feature of the cases was the large 
number of ejc parte settlements. Either 
the landlord did not proceed with the 
case or the tenant did not appear in 
court to contest it. Mo.st of such cases 
were the result of settlements out of 
court. This was probably an outcome 


*Thc aaine problem arose at attestation when, as a 
rule, hajat was not recognised as rent. In effect it is 
an i^uious devise to defeat the provisions of section 

(/>) of the Aot. s 


^Vide Appendix ft. 
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of the moderate enhancements generally 
allowed. Only in one case was there 
evidence of enhancement proceedings 
leading to ill-feeiing and this was when 
, an estate clearly broke faith wit^ its 
’ tenants. In 1932 illegal enhancements 
wej^ found in Kakina Estate. As the 
rents were not excessive and the tenants 
had no complaints the Settlement Officer 
allowed them to be recorded without 
formal proceedings under section 109C 
on the understanding that no applica- 
tions w'ould be filed under section 105. 
In spite of this, the State authorities 
filed ‘ov^r ^five-hundred cases to the 
intense* indignation of the tenants. It 
was necessary to ask for the intervention 
of the Collector before these were 
withdrawn. ® 

174. The problem of the tenures. — 

The settlement of rent of the Rangpur 
iotedars gave rise to endless trouble. 
The rent of 'a tenure is to be settled 
under section 7, and as, in Rangpur it 
was never possible to prove a “customary 
rate’’ and very seldom possible to prove 
any contract governing enhancement, the 
question generally resolved itself into 
what allowance was to be given to the 
tenure-holder. The view oi the settle- 
ment authorities was that in settling the 
allowance the Case W€rk Officer is 
given,, by the Act, considerable latitude. 
Unfortunatelv for this view there is a 
High Court ruling (49 C. L. J. 71) 
which suggests as a reasonable distribu- 
tion that after deducting 10 per cent, 
as collection charges the rent should be 
fixed at 60 per cent, of the net assets. 
It is doubtful if this decision was ever 
intended to impose a mechanical distri- 
bution but in his earliest cases the 
Special Judge showed that he did not 
intend to deviate from it. The result 
hasi been disastrous from the point of 
view of the tenure-holders. The gross 
assets of the tenures, on paper, were 
often four or five times the rent and 
enhancement on the 60 per cent. — 40 per 
cent, basis meant that rents were doubled 
or trSbled . The extreme inequity of this 
— though it was eased as far as possible 
by progressive enhancements— arose 
from the fact that the collections of^he 
tenure-holders amounted, asi a rule to 
little more than 60 per cent, of the 
proper assets and also to the fact that 
by every historical view the jotedars had 
originally been raiyats, and as has been 
noted elsewhere, the watertight defini- 
tions of the Tenancy Act had imposed a 
great fiardship on them. ■ In view of the 


serious effects of the enhancement 
proceedings on the Jotedars the problem 
was discussed with the Hon. Member, 
Board of Revenue, who eventually 
suggested that the enhancement provi- 
sions of section 30 might be applied to 
tenures. The Special Judge, nowever, 
has refused to accept this on the ground 
that the sections legally applicable to 
tenures and no others must be applied. 
It is clear that within the four walls of 
the Tenancy Act, the legal view will 
always prevail and the special position 
of the Rangpur jotedars will never be 
fully appreciated. Legislation is the 
only solution. 

^ 175. Application of section 52. — 

Very few of the claims for alteration of 
rent on the ground of alteration in area 
were successful. The onus on the land- 
lord who claims an increase is very 
heavy. Even when he is able to prove 
that the lands in question were actually 
surveyed before settlement it is further 
necessary to prove that area was the 
basis of settlement and that the area 
settled has been exceeded. This point 
proved difficult for most of the landlords. 
Another point on w^hich their evidence 
frequently broke down was the standard 
of measurement, which they are bound 
first of all to prove. It was noticeable that 
landlords frequently relied on a well 
known ruling (40 (’.L.J. 288) to urge 
that where no standard of measurement 
was given in his })apers or in the 
kabuliyat, the standard bigha of 
80x80 cubits of 18" should In? assumed. 
This presumption however applies only 
to estates surveyed by Government and 
could not be allowed. Only the 
zemindars of Islamabad. Muktipur and 
the Tagore Raj achieved any measure of 
success in the enhancement cases under 
this set'tion. 

176. Cooch Behar holding maps. — 

The most original attempt to take 
advantage of section 52 was made by the 
Cooch Behar estate which had prepared 
maps of individual holdings purporting 
to show the groups of plots comprised in 
each holding. At first they refused to 
produce, the maps of the holdings 
adjacent to those where enhancement was 
sought. Eventually they did so and 
when these were compared and 
comparison also made with the cadastral 
map it was found that no effort at 
proper orientation had been made and 
overlaps and gaps occurred regularlv. 
In some cases plots had been completely 
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misplaced in order to enable the amin to 
fit the holding map in one sheet. The 
maps were thus found useless for the 
purpose of s^tion 52 and the estate 
cases failed- 

177. Issues under section 105 A. — 

Almost all the issues from clause (a) tu 
clause {g) were raised at one time or 
another. The bulk of the caaes however 
were concerned with mokarari and 
nishkar status or with the claims of 
tenure-holders to be recorded as raiyats. 
In a large number of cases the landlords 
were able to rebut the mokarari status, 
which had been established at attestation 
by the production of twenty years rent 
receipts, by producing papers showing 
that the origin of the tenancy was subse- 
quent to the Permanent Settlement. In 
general landlords found it ditticult to 
disprove nishkar claims even when the 
existence of the grant had to be presumed 
from the history of the nishkar. It 
must be admitted that with the prevail- 
ing slackness in the management of the 
zemindaiies the scales are weighted 
against the landlord. High I'ourt 
rulings 31 C.W.N. 135 and 28 C.W.N. 
143 were frequently applied in these 
cases. The frequent claims that 
tenants recortled as tenure-holders were 
really raiyats and the manner in which 
the "superior landlords fought these 
claims were a natural result of the 
harsh treatment meted out to the 
Rangpur jotedars by the legislature. 
When the plaintiff could prove the 
original purpose for w'liich the tenancy 
was let out. there "was no difficulty in 
arriving at the correct status. This, 
however, was not always possible and in 
such cases where the area was over 100 
standard bighas, the presumption under 
section 5(5) was in favour oi the tenure 
status. There is. of course, no contrarv 
presumption. Another difficulty which 
prevented many jotedars successfully 
claiming raiyati status was the existence 
on the land of under tenants who had 
been granted or tacitly admitt-ed to have 
held occupancy rights. The majority of 
these claims by the tenure-holders had to 
be rejected. 


178. Suits under section' 106.— The 

insertion of section 105 A in the Act in 
1907 has resulted in most of the compli- 
cated issues which wrere formerly deter- 
mined by regular suits under section 106 
being disposed of along with the proceed- 
ings under section 105. This^ has 
resulted in mtfch more rapid^^inj 
satisfactory disposal of the case work 
and issues under section 106 are now 
chiefly confined to (1) challenging the 
recorded status, (2) transfer of plots 
from one tenancy to another. (8) correc 
tion of name.‘’ in the khatidns. The 
only cases giving rise to ^ ayy •trouble 
were the applications by town •<iew’ellers 
to be recorded as raiyats or tenure- 
holders in res})ect their homesteads 
lying within the municipality. Section 
182 was .sf)ught to l)e applied in most 
cases. The unsati.ofactory state of the 
law has been discus.sed in paragraph 130 
and the Case Work Officers w'ere 
inclined to take a more liVeral interpreta- 
tion of the sections then was taken 
during attestation, i.e.. they did not 
always insist that the homestead should 
be used for agric^iltural juirposes. In 
this instance the Special Judge has 
upheld the view w^hich was applied 
during the attestation period. 

179. Stalement .showing the disposal 
of cases under sections 105, 106, 115B 
and 108, Bengal Tenancy; Act. up to 
31st May 1938 ; — 


— 

ruder 

Hcction 

105. 

ruder 

section 

itui. 

ruder 
section 
. Hill. 

1 ndor 
section 
108. 

(1) Numlior of raara 
fltiHl. 

1 32,804 

1,692 

OKI 

0 

(2) Numlx»r of caaeg 
filipoiied uf. 

24,971 

1,262 

;v4«i 

0 

(3) Numl>er of 
pending. 

7,893 

430 

70 



180. Results of appeals against cases 
under sections 105 and 106. Bengp,! Ten- 
ancy Act, up to 31st May 1936 : — 




• 

Niunbctr 

of 

apjieals 

Nuin>>er 

Number 


Komilt of appeals. 


District. 


of 

ap(>eals 

diaposotl 

of. 

of 

appeals 

ponding. 

Upheld. 

Mollified. 

• 

Revist^. 

Ref unietl 
for 

retrial. 

Rangpur 

105 

260 

209 

1 

51 

113 

50 

22 

24 

Hangpur . 

100 

87 

53 

34 

40 

7 

4 • 

r 

2 
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Chapter XII — Camputatian and 

Recovery. 

Computation. 

181 . Computed costs. — ^The total 
amoujfrt recoverable from the landlords 
ancT" tenants was ' calculated at 
Rs. 34,59,276 as per statement below ; — 


I. Total grt»s8 trost of settlement af: eal- 
eulatiMi from actual ami estimated 
exjH'iic^iture 

Rfl. 

38.46,593 

Add 'inteiost at 1^ per cent, of the 

to'al cost including indirect charges 

5,00,068 

^ f 

ytdd- / Voportionato cost of loss of 
Air Sur\'cy in ‘‘A” Hlock of Malda 

90,525 

(A)44,37.17<1 

« 

TT. Deduction — 


(a) Uw'eipt from sale of stock 

29.827 

(h) Cost of area coveriMl by diara and 
jamabuudi 

1,31.120 

(o) ProportioTUito cost of loss of air 
.survey of “A” lllock Malda to be 
lionie by Oo\ emmciit 

90,525 


(U)2,51,472 

(d) State's .-sViare at Noth of A*H 
excluding (c ) 

7,46,6 le 

« 

9,98,088 


34.30.088 

ITT. Add cost of boundarv marks 

20,18K 

Total recoverable amount 

34,.'»9,276 


■ The estimate is based on the verified 
expenditure as far as available when 
the last recovery proposal was sent to 
Government ^nd also on an estimate of 
probable expenditure for the remaining 
stages of the work yet to be done. 
The total computed demand is 
Rs. 37,23,406. This, however, is liable 
to variation as a propo.sal for j*educing 
the rates in sandy and jungly areas is 
under consideration. 

182. Basis of calculation. — The 

apportionment of costs was made on 
an arga basis at the rate of Rs. 1-8 
per afcre in Blocks A and B and 
Rs. 1-9 per acre in Blocks C and D and 
in the diara portions * of B Block. 
Separate apportionment statemerfts 
were prepared for each block in which 
the full details w'ere published.* 
Calculations were made to the nearest 
anna. Areas of ‘ less than one acre 
were charged as one acre but 

^(The apmrtiotiment statements are reproduced in 
Appendix X.) * 


for broken areas over an acaro tliMM 
was no charge for the broken portion 
if less than half an acre. A minimum 
charge for any tenancy recorded in one 
village was fixed at annas 4. 

183. Variation from block to 
block. — ^As a result of representations to 
Government and discussions at the 
various Settlement Conferences some 
variations in apportionment occurred 
from block to block. These are 
embodied in the apportionment state- 
ments but the most important are 
summarised lielow : — 

(a) In Blocks A and B landlords 

paid annas 14 per acre and 
occupiers annas 10 per acre. 
In Blocks C and D and the 
diara block they paid annas 
12-6 each. 

(b) In Block A under-raiyats having 

a right of occupancy or pro- 
teeteu by section 48 (c) (i) and 
(ii) |>aid at a fixed rate of 
annas 4 per interest; other 
under-raiyats did not pay 
anything. In Block B the 
firk<'lass of under-raiyats 
paid a maximuEP. charge of 
annas 6 per jnterest and the 
second a fixed charge of 
annas 4. In Blocks C and D 
the first class of under- 
raiyats paid at the ordinary 
rate of annas 12-6 jier acre 
and the second class at 
6 annas per interest. 

(c) In Blocks A and B jalkardars 

were not assessed. In other 
blocks they i)aid at the rate of 
half an anna per rupee of 
rent multiplied by numner of 
years the jalkar had to run 
and divided by 16. The 
minimum charge for jalkar 
was annas 4 in C Block and 
annas 12 in D Block and the 
diara block. 

(d) In Blocks A and B usu- 

fraetuary mortgages were 
exempted from assessment 
but in the remaining block 
« they paid the costs if the 
mortgagee had 16 years or 
more to run. If they had 
less than 16 years to rim the 
cost was ' apportioned pro- 
portionately to the period to 
run between mortgagee and 
mortgagor, u 
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It cannot be denied that these varia- 
tioois in the method of apportionment 
formed an unsatisfactory feature of 
the operations. The final method was 
probably more equitable and more 
suited to the system of tenure pre- 
valent in Rangpur than the method 
adopted at the outset. It is certain 
however that the changes gave rise to 
a good deal of discontent especially 
amongst tenants who possessed lands 
in different Blocks and found 
themselves more heavily assessed in one 
block than in another. The corres- 
ponding relief to those over assessed 
in the early blocks was overlooked, as 
pef’haps was inevitahle. A standard 
apportionment throughout would have 
b«n more satisfactory. 


Recovery. 

184. Programme. — The table 

appended shows the date on which 
recovery was started in each thana and 
the date of starting the rewvery of the 
last mauza of the thana : — 



X»m« of thma. 

• 

Date (»f 
starting 
recrivory in 
the thana. 

Jlaf c of 
starting 
rectn’fry of 
thf' tout ftiaiiza 
of the thana. 

1. 

Lalmonirhat 


S1.19;i4 

2-2-1938 

2. 

KallganJ 


10-1-1934 

28-9-19.37 

.1. 

CTlpur 


15-M934 

26-10-1938 

4. 

Korlgnmi 


22-M934 

20-9-1938 

6. 

RaUhandhA 


29-3-1934 

29- 7- 193.5 

4. 

Bhunifigamarl 


29-3-1934 

17-3-19,36 

7. 

Phulbart 


2-7-1934 

22-8-19.36 

8. 

Ragetwarl 


20-rt-19.34 

18-12-1937 

». 

Baldpnr 


10-12-1934 

iri-.5-iosr» 

10. 

KUphamari 


10-12-1934 

20-4-1935 

n. 

Domar 


14-1-1035 

15-0-1035 

12. 

Dlmla 


4-2-1935 

24-6-1935 

18. 

Jaldhaka 


4-2-1935 

27-9-1937 

14. 

Klflhori'ganj 


30-6-1035 

20-7-19.37 

15. 

Rangpur 


17-10-1935 

6-11-1937 

18. 

Gangarhara 


6-1-19.36 

i .3-7-1987 

17. 

Pirgachha 


13-1-19.36 

9-11-19,37 

18. 

Oalbandha 


21-7-19.36 

4-4-1938 

18. 

BimdarganJ 


30-7-1936 

8-9-1938 

20. 

Xauiiia 


26-8-19.36 

28-2-19,38 

21. 

BaahatU 


3-10-1936 

27-1-1938 

22. 

Fhulohhail 


24-1 1-1 936g 

12-4-19.38 

28. 

BadailgaiU 


4-1-1937 

, 16-6-1937 

24. 

OoblndaganJ 


25-1-19.37 

7-12-1987 

26. 

Mtthapuknr 


12-7-1937 

7-2-1038 

26. 

Palaahbarl 


19-71937 

28-8-1937 

27. 

PlrganJ 

a 

19-7-1937 

28-M938 

28. 

BadoUapur 


29-7-19.37 

6-10-1937 

28. 

Chllmart 


2-8I937 

24-9-1938 

80. 

Rahumari 

• •• 

5-9-1038 

16-9-1038 


185. Rheovery considerably dis* 

located. — The proper procedure is for 
recovery to follow steadily and pro- 
gressively in the wake of the opera- 
tions. In Rangpur however many un- 
foreseen difficulties occurred which* 
considerably dislocated the normal 
lecovery prograrilme. In the first pbuje 
the delay in the survey of the flood 
affected areas meant that adjacent 
villages whiah should have been taken 
up at about the same time for recovery, 
was dealt with at long intervals. In . 
addition delays wtw’e causeTl by the* 
protracted resumption lakheraj 

enquiries whilst the boumlwry diffi- 
culties of CockIi Behar, Assam and 
Mvmensingh. the solution of which 
had to he* approved by Government, 
involved further vety extcn.sive delays. 
As a result recovery’ was di.sjoinied 
rather than srntx^th and it was only in 
D Block and jwrts of (' Block that 
proceedings could Ik* iiwtiated at the 
time when the principal harvest was 
put on the market. ,\nother jxtint 
which emerged very clearly was that 
the cultivators i?specially showed a 
reluctance to pay if the recovery opera- 
tions did not follow clostdy on the 
survey operations. This was jarti- 
culariv marked in the collections from 
D Block • which were muc^/ more 
satisfactory than those from Block A. 

186. Little oppositicyi to collec- 
tions. — Compared with other recent 
.settlements there can be no general* 
complaints of organised oppo.sition to 
the payment of settlement costs in 
Rangpur. There was some organised 
opposition in Kurigram and in police- 
station Pirgachha at the outset, hut it 
quickly died down. In general the 
tenants showed a commendable eager- 
ness to obtain their maps and khalians 
the value of which they had quickly 
come to appreciate. ' Amongst the 
landlords delays in payment were due 
to financml .stringency rather than 
unw’illingne.ss to i>ay. 

187 . Use of Sadar accents. — 

Sadar accounts were allowed almost as 
a matter of course to assessees whose 
costs exceeded Rs. 1 . 000 . The land- 
lords availed themselves widely of 
this privilege which was not only 
economical for them but enabled the 
Settlement Officer Ho keep in easy 
personal touch with the collections 
involving large sums. Instalments 
were freely granted though efforts 
were made t® ensure that no irftetalments 



should continue beyond 1040. A rule 
was made that instalments should not 
be granted for (^mands of less than 
Rs. 100. This rule however was fre- 
quently relaxed. In general, pay- 
ment of instalments was good and up 
to d^e the concession has l^n justifiea 
Jiiy^-'^esults. The only setback ex- 
perienced was when the District 
Revenue authorities proceeded to apply 
section 09 of the Cess Act widely and 
, to attach a large number of estates. 

. For a period, collection from these 
• zemindarfe was » completely stopped. 
Then, 'on, the representation of the 
Settlement authorities, it was agreed 
that settlement costs should also be 
collected before , the estates were 
released. After this arrangement had 
been in force for some time it was 
cancelled by the Board of Revenue. 
As a result collections again fell off and 
many of the released estates fell into 
arrears with their instalments. 

188. DifRculties in the char areas. — 

As in other stages of the wo?’k the char 
areas afforded particular difficulties in 
the matter of collectitm. In the first 
place, the tenants consist largely of 
F.asteri] Bengal “Bhatias” who evinced 
a characteristic disinclination to pay 
Government dues. In the second place 
they ara much more impermanent than 
the dwellers on the mainland and 
changes in the ownership of the hold- 
ings are frequent thus making it more 
. difficult to enforce payment by ap})lying 
the penal provisions of the law where 
amicable inethcjds have failed. It is 
probable that the irrecoverable amounts 
from the char areas will be considerable. 

189. Employment of certificates.— 
The statement apj)ended shows the 
is.sue and execution of certificates up 
to May 1938. Although the procjedure 
has been widely used the results have 
not been altogether satisfactory. This 


is partly due to wide use of this pro- 
cedure by the district authorities which 
had familiarised the tenants with the 
various methods of avoiding or delay- 
ing its applications and partly to the 
imsuitabihty of a temporary settle- 
ment staff in dealing with cases of this 
nature. If settlement proceedings are 
to become a regular institution the 
creation of a permanent cadre of peons 
should be tackled at once. The oppor- 
tunities for dishonesty in serving and 
executing certificates are very great and 
the temptation is frequently too much 
for a temporary peon who is in constant 
fear of the termination of his engage- 
ment due to lack of work. In fact 
several l>ad cases of corruption came 
to light during the course of the pro- 
ceedings in Rangpur. 

190. Applications of rule 514. — The 

only cases in which a l^al difficulty in 
applying the certificate procedure arose, 
were when the dues were sought to be 
realised from transferees under rule 
514 of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual. Some oi the cases were 
fought on the ground that the settle- 
ment costs were a general charge and 
not a charge on the land. For this 
interpretations of section* 114 of the 
Tenancy Act the High Court Ruling 
33 C.L.J. 399 was relied on. This 
ruling is at variance with rule 514 of 
the Survey and Settlement Manual and 
has been contradicted by a resolution of 
the Board of Revenue (No. 12644 C.P. 
of 25th August 1935). On the strength 
of this the claim was rejected both by 
the Settlement authorities 'and by the 
CollecU)r. The point, however, has 
been cleared by a subsequent ruling of 
the High Court reported in 64 C.L.J. 
126 which supports the decision of the 
Board of Revenue and makes the 
persons in possession of the land liable 
for the settlement costs. 
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Chapter XIII — Epilogue. 

191. TMb Tqaining Camps. — The 

annual cold weather training camps 
-were pleasant additions to the normal 
routine settlement work. They were 
held' from the beginning of December 
'"to the middle or end of March for the 
purpose of instructing junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Provincial Services, in* land revenue 
and survey work. The sites chosen 
were Sqptibari (near Lalmonirhat) in 
1931-32, Saidpur in 1932-33 and 1933- 
34 and Badnrganj in 1934-35. l.C.S. 
Officers “and Provincial Officers att ended 
for the full period. Police Ollicers, 
who, were sent for the first time after 
7 years in 1932-33, stayed* two months 
only. There were also a few pro 
bationers in the Court of Wards and 
one or two young zemindars at each 
camp. 

f 

During the first month the camp w'as 
joint. Artificial villjiges of about i3(» 
acres e«ich were traversed and after the 
Under Training Oflicers had l»een 
shown how to cut raorabbas, run i hain 
lines and plot field Ixuindaries on the 
16" traverse plots, thev were divided 
into groups or four, allotted a “village” 
each and left to do kistwiir, khanapuri 
and bujhanat with the help of an experi- 
enced instructor amin and under the 
inspection of a senior kanungo. This 
compri^sed the morning’s field work. 
Three or four aftern(X)ns a week the 
Settlement Officer delivei’ed lectures on 
the field work and procediire, revenue 
history and the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The lectures were arranged to keep a 
little ahead of the programme of field 
work. Additional lectures were given 
W the Officer-in-charge of the Bengal 
Traverse Party on theodolite survey, 
and by the Director of Land Records, 
during his insjjection, on various aspects 
of revenue law. After the training in 
P. 70 methods had been completed the 
Und^r Training Officers were taught 
how 'to survey on photographs, duplicate 
copies being obtained for the purpose 
from the Air Survey Company, Calcutta. 
From January they were sent to separate 
or split camps, where they did regular 
bujharat for about six weeks, under the 
special supervision of the halka kanungo 
and the Circle Officers. Then followed 
a short period of training in attestation. 
As this work is much more intricate 
than bwjhanat, they were not given 
revenue fwwers but did the work gnder 


tSte eye of a Revenue Officer who correct- 
ed nustak^ as they occurred and signed 
the khatians. After attestation the 
Provincial Officers, Court of Wards 
probationers and zemindars returned 
and continued bujharat whilst l.C.S. 
Officers were allotted to the circles and 
trained as Circle Officers. The last two 
or three days were spent at headquarters 
in studying the working of the Sadar 
office. 

hrom all points of view Rangpur 
proved an ideal training area. The 
camping sites, especially at Lalmonir- 
hat, were .spacious and healthy, allow- 
ing, in addition to an open lay out of the 
tents, cook sheds, stables, etc., ample 
room for polo, football and hockey 
grounds. At Lalmonirhat and SaidjiuV 
the railway clubs and institutes offered 
facilities for tennis and golf whilst 
several enjoyable games of polo were 
played against the regiment stationed 
temfx)rarily at Saidpur. Apart from 
the knowledge of revenue law which is 
necessarily acquireil whilst dealing with 
the reioMl-of-rights, the value (d‘ the 
tinining is undoubted. Most of the 
officers, including the Indirrn officers, 
\yei-e totally ignorant of village condi- 
tions, at th(! outset . .\fte*r three months 
of camping away fi’otn the amenities of 
civil .stations (all the sjrlit camps were 
far in the interior) they acijuired a real 
apfrreciation of the villagers' prtint of 
view. It is devoutly to Ik* hoped that 
.settlement training will lx* made an 
integral part of the prolrationary course 
of every flovernrneut officer who is liable 
to Ik* posted to a mufas.sa'i station. 


Conclusion. 

192. Offices of the Settlement.- 

Whatever credit is due for the successful 
organisation of the operatirais, Irelongs 
to Mr. M. 0. Caiter, r.c.K., who trxrk 
over (harge from Mr. P. D. Martyn, 
l.C.S., in Novemljer 1931 and remained 
as Settlement OfFaer until August 1934. 
The prinrdples which he for’inulated 
after active study of the land .system of 
the district have been followed through- 
out whilst his jMsrsonal popularity with 
the staff enabled the programme to Ije 
maintained during the first two years 
when retrenchment and consequent short- 
age of officers made heavy demands on 
the loyalty and ability of those who 
remained. I joined' as Charge Officer 
in 1932 and was made Settlement Officer 
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in 1934, remaining in charge i)oth of 
Rangf)ur and Dinajpur until October 
1936 and of Rangpur alone until Mav 
1937. 

Mr. I*. I). Martyn, acted as 

Settlement Olliiter for three months in 
1931 and remained on as Charge Officer 
until March 1932 iMung re.s])onsihie for 
the excellent organisation of tlie cadas- 
tral A Bhx’k. Babu Ajmrba Ranjan 
Hama acted a.s Attestation Charge 
Officer from .April 1932 until July 1934. 
In spite of {MM-sistent ill-health he car- 
ried out an invaluable enquiry into the 
status of the Baharband jotedars and 
the early resumption prtx'eedings. 1 
am. personally greatly indebted to 
Mr. F. O. Bell, i.c.s,. for the very care- 
ful charge note he left of Block (' and 
for the work he carried out as .Assistant 
Settlement Oflicer in charge before 1 
returneil from leave in 1934, to Mr. .A. B. 
t'lKitterji, I.C.S., for his organisation 
of Block Hand to Balm S. N. .Mitra wlio 
acttal as Charge Officer attestation of 
Block ('. Both the.se latter two officers 
had to lH*ar more than tfieir fair share 
of responsibility as the demands of 
the Dinajpur settlemeiil ])revented me 
from giving^ my full attention to 
Rangpur. 

Of the luN-idquarters staff special men- 
tion nuist be made of Babu Cmesli ('ban- 
dra Banerji. llead(|uarters .Assistant 
Settlement Oflicer, who has worked 
loyally and hard at an exacting job. of 
Babu Naliui I’ra.siuina Ciuj)ta. the c-heer- 
ful and indefatigable technical advi.ser 
for whom no.pntblem was t<Mt difficult 
and no work t<M) fediojis, and of Babu 
Upendra Kishore Ma/.umdar whose 
patience in searching for old re<‘ords 
and who.se org’anisat ion of the piess haye 
l>een unex<‘eptionable. 

Amongst the .Assistant Settlement 
Officers of the field staff, special mentit»n 
must 1)0 made of the devoted and loyal 
work of Babu Sachindra .Mohan Guha 


both in attesting the Baharbitnd jotes 
and laUjr in dealing with the diara re- 
sumption cases. Babu Durgapada 
Banerji did excel lent*work at ’attesta- 
tion and final janch and Babu Ratindra 
('handm Basu at final janch and case* 
work. Of the Circle Officers, Babu 
Satyendra Nath Das Gu})ta, Babu 
fulla Chandra Mitra, Babu ‘BiksisTT^ 
Chandra Ghosh and Babu Nishi Kanta 
Bo.s(* were outstanding. 

It is perhajjs invidious to sele<;t indi- 
vidual Revenue Officers and Ranungos 
for s])ecial mention, oyt of so large a 
staff of whom all, with ver^- few'excep- 
tions. woj'ked loyally and weft .in spite 
of the fact that their future was uncer- 
tain and Government j^ippeared hesitant 
to siinction theii' jtensions, which. To all 
who knew them intimately, they seemed 
.so justly to have earned. 1 am eon.sciou8 
that in the following list there may l)e 
undeserved omissions. The men who 
impre.ssed me particularljj were Babus 
Ijalit Kumar Ba.su, Akshoy Kumar 
Mukharji. 'Dhalianjoy Barna. Surendra 
Nath Das Gupta. Jyotish ('handra 
Chaudhury, NripeiKlra Nath Mukerji. 
Jagadish Chandra Bhattacharji. Man- 
matha Nath Ghosh lla/.ra. Kaliflada 
Roy t'haudhury. Kalidas Mukerji, 
Himangshu Kumar .Adhikari. Sndhir 
t'handra Baydhan. Rebati Alohan Guha 
Thaknrt:!. Suren Sur and fthnpen 
Banerji; Maulvis SanKsuddin Kazi, 
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and advice to give me the IxMiefit of their 
long experience of revenue work, and 
also to thank Major Sexton f)f the 
Bengal Traver.se Party for the excellent 
manner in which he ke{>t us su])f)lied 
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APPENDIX I. 

Boundary notificotions. 

(w) Couch /ichor /iouudar,ti. 

No. 3t>4-T.B., (lattHi Darjeeling?, the 7th 
June 1935, 

From — 0. M. Martin, Esq., T.C.S., Secretary 
to the (iovernment of Bengal, Revenue 
Department, 

To — The Director of IjuikI Records and 
Surveys, Bengal. 

1 am directed t(» refei* to your letier 

No. 1/6-2284, daied tlie 17tli July 1934, suh- 
mittiug u copy of l)ie llcqairi of the Rangpur- 
(h)och Behar Boundary ( jiTuniission with a 
set of ]i}" final maps, in original, of the boun- 
dary .in two volumes. 

2. In re])l;v, I am to m\ that the (tovernor 

in (.'ouncil is pleased to ado])t the report and 
the maps, as showing the correct boundary 
for the portions dealt with therein. The 
Regency Council, Behar, have also 

signified their adoption of the report and 
ina])s in similar terms. 

3. I am also to say that with the concurrence 
of the (iovernment fd Assam, the (Tovernment 
of Bengal accept the recommendation made in 
the concluding portion of the report that 
Major Ma<*donahrs pillar of 1875 should he 
adopted as representing the true tri junction 
of (5>och Behar, Rang])ur and (loalpara. 

4. 1 am to uild tliat the (i<»vernor in Coun- 
cil desires that the thank‘d of (iovernment 
should be i'onvt-yed *to the iMUimlary f^ommis- 
sioners for hringiiig th(» matter to an early 
close though it entailed lieavv and strenuous 
w'ork in the tielrl all along the boundary. 

5. The ma|)s received with your letter are 
returned lierewith. 


No. 3230-Tur., dated Caleuita, tlie 16th 
• March 1936. 

From — Rai N. Sen Bahadur, As.sistant 
Secretary to the (iovernment of Bengal, 
Revenue Department, 

To — The Director of Land Becords and 
Surveys, Bengal. 

I am directed to refer to your letter 
No. 1/43-36(19, dated the 12th September 
1935, submitting a copy of the report of the 
Boundary (commission on the <lemareaiion of 
the chit lands or enclaves of (^>och Behar in 
Raiigpur and thovses of Rangpur in (hioch 
Behar together with a volume of maps, in 
original, of the said demarcation. 

2. In reply, I am to say that the (lovernor 
in Council is pleased to adopt the report and 
the maps as showing the correct boundary of 
the enclaves dealt with therein. The Itegency 
Council, Cooch Behar, have also signified 
their adoption of the report and maps in 
similar terms. 

3. I am to add that^it is reported by the 
Cooch Behar State that the copy of the re]M)rt 
and maps received by them does not bear the 
signature of the Boundary Commissioners and 
that the cost incurred by the States has not 
heen included in. the financial statement of 


the report. I am to reciuest that a signed 
copy of the report and maps may be forwarded 
to the State as early af| possible. .The cost 
incurred by the State may also be included 
in the copy of the report. 

4. The maps received with your letter are 
returned herewith. 

• 

{h) Asmm Boundary , 

No. F. 360/36 Public, dated New Delhi, the 
2nd March 1937. 

Notification by — The (iovernment %f India, 
Heune Depajtnient. • 

In exercise of the pow^ers^ conferred by 
section 60 of the (4(»vernment of Tfidia Act, 
and in supersession of all i)revious notifica- 
tions relating to the boundary between the 
districts f»f l^angpur (in •Bengal) on one side 
and the distri<*ts of (Joalpara and (iaro Hills 
(in Assam) on the otlu?!*, the (iovernor- 
(ieneral in Council is pleased to declare that 
the follow^ing shall la* the boundary between 
(he said districts: — 

From tht‘ trijunction of jtangpur, Cooch 
Behar and (loalpara at the north-east rorner 
»»f village Dakshlu Tilai (J. L. No. 18), 
pcdice-station Bhururigainari, the boundary 
follows the eastern boundary of Dakshin 
Tilai, J. L. No. J8t northern and eastern 
houndaries of Bhurungamuri, J. L. No. 51, 
eastern hound ary of Bliaraler (Tlihara, J. L. 
No. 53, nortliern and eastern boundaries of 
Banur Kuthi, J. L. No. 64, eastern boundary 
of Parasuranierkuthi. J. L. No. 65, north- 
eastern boundary <»f Cliliaubandha Jxhalisa- 
kuri, J. L. No. (>6, northern and eastern 
boundaries of Mangalar Kuthi, J. L. No. 67, 
eastern boundaries of K^dar, J. L. 
No. 68. and Dakshin Baldia, J. L. No. 71, 
as laid down in tlie (‘adastral survey of seasons 
1931-35. All tlu'se villages are in poliee- 
station Bhuruijgainari, district Rang])ur. 

Tlien along the soulh-(?astern boundary of 
Baher Kedar, J. L. No. 64, •northern and 
eastern boundaries of Dhaluabari, J. L. 
No. ()5, and Kaehardara, J. L. No, 66, eastern 
boundary of Kacliakata, J. L. No. 76, part 
of western, tlie northern and eastern boun- 
daries of Dhaiiirarnpur, J. L. No. 71, eastern 
and southern boundaries of Balarliat. J. li. 
No. 72, eastern boundary of Kanvamati, J. 1^. 
No. 73, northern houndaries of ('^hauddaghari, 
J. L. No. 76, and Jhaukuthi, J. L. N<». 77, 
northern and I'astern boundaries of Pakhiiria. 
J. L. No. 78. eastern boundaries of Kulamua 
Kalar (3iar, J. L. No. 79, Naravanpur, J. L. 
No. 81, Fttar Dhakdahar, J. L. 82, 

Dumardaha, J. li. No. 83 and l/akshin 
Dhakdahar, J. L. No. 84, as laid down in the 
cadastral survey of season 1931-35. All these 
villages are in ptd ice-station Nagesw'ari, 
ilistrict Rangpur. 

Then along (he eastern boundary as laid 
down in (he eadastral survey of 1931-35 of 
Pipulbari, J. 1^. No.^ 75, ]udiee-s(aiimi 
Kurigram, district Rangpur. 

Then along the eastern boundaries as laid 
dowm in the survey of 1931-35 of Mekurer 
Alga, J. L. No. 189, aiul Saheber Alga, J. Ti. 
No. 196, polii'e-statiou TTlipur, • district 
Raupgpur. 
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Then along the eastern boundary of 
Kazaikata, J. L. No. 4, northern and eastern 
boundarie*^ of Kaiin^ar Char, J. L. No. 6, 
north-eastern boundary of Dantbhanga, .1, L. 
No. 7. eastern boundaries of Jhagrar Char, 
S. L. No. 8, Boalmari, J. L. No. 18, Saulmari, 
J. L. No. 19, llaliuniari Alga, J. li. No. 22, 
Kalahari, J. L. No. 24, and eastern boun- 
irfejy of Ihihartali, d. li. No. 87, as laid down 
in the eadastrul survey of 1981-3r), up to the 
trijunetion of Itangpur, (ioalpara and Garo 
HiilvS where the boundary beiween Raiigpur 
and Goalpara terminates. 

From the above irijunetioii the boundary 
between Kang])ur and Garo Hills siarts and 
passes abmg the easlVrn boundaries of Pahar- 
tali, J. li. *No.- 87, and dauniar Char, d. L. 
No. 88, at laid down in the cadastral survey 
of 1981-85 lill it meets the tTijunction of 
Rang|)iiT, Mymensingb and Garo Hills at the 
extreiiie south-east corner of village dauniar 
Char, d. L. No. 88. All the above villages 
are in police-station Raliuniari, district 
Rangpur. 


(c) Myf^,enitrn(jh Hoitndary. 

No. 8847-dnr., dated Calcutta, the 28tb 
February 193b. 

From- Iiai N. (■. Sen Hahadnr, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
lie venue Department, 

To — The Director (»f Land Records and 
Surveys, Bengal, 

1 anf dircebid to refer tl> your letter 
No. XXXlV/l7-()028, dated the 9th May 
1985, regarding the boundary between the 
districts of Raiigpur and Mymcuisingh, and to 
say that on a nM*onsideration of the facts 
explained in your letter, Government agrees 
with you that the boundary between the tw'o 
districts should follow* the boundary adopted 
at the Myiueiisingh Settlement subject to the 
follow ing altthations : — 

Where there is at present sand or water the 
Myniensingh boundary should be relaid on the 
maps and ado])t.ed as the village boundary. 
Where there is cultivation the Myinensiiigh 
bouijrlarv should be relaid and followed as 
modified by present possession. 

2. T am t(» observe tliat the orders 
communicated above necessitate an amend- 
nieiil of the notificvitions, dated the 28th 
October 1874 and 28rd February 1875, 
defining the boundaries of the districts of 
M ymeitsingh and Rangpur, respectively. T 
am, therefore, t(» request that necessary draft 
notifications may be submitted at a very early 
date f(»r publication in the Gazette. 

8. 1 am to add that the principle the 

mid-stream being taken as the boundary is 
not f<irmally abandoned but it is merely lield 
in abeyance in this case for the time being. 


Notf \ — It wati Hutw«qucntly detaded that no fresh 
notification was nocesHary (mV/« letter No. 17435 *Tur. of 
30th l)ecein>j«!r/4th January 1930/1937 from the 
Aiwistaut Soctretary, Revenue 1 lenartment, Oovemroent 
of Bengal, *co the Director of Lana H^^cords and Sarveya, 
Bengal), | 


(d) Dinajpur-Ranffpur^Jalpaigvri boundaries, 
NOTIFICATIONS, 

Uinajpnr-Raiigpur — No. 817 PI. — 31st 
January 1935. — In exercise of the powder 
conferred by section 4 (1) (.^f) of the Code of 
(himinal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 1898), 
and in modification of all previous notifica- 
tions published in the Calcutta Gazette 
relating to the area inclmled in the Parbatipur 
police-station in the district of Dinajpur and 
Ui the boundaries of that area, the (rovenior 
in (5uiiicil is pleas«'d to deeJare that the chit 
lands sjiecificd in the following schedule, 
wdiicli have hitherto been included in that 
p(di(‘c-statioii, shall be included in the 
Saidpur police-station in the distriet of 
Rangpur. 


ThakChiik 

NQ.ofchit 

landf). 

Naimi of 
villttK*' to 
which 
appertalnH. 

CitMicral 
.1. L. No. 
ofthiiiia : 
Pnrimti- 
piir. 

Iti'iiiArki. 

A* 

HarlrAinpiir 

A 

ThCe chit l»iid Keltuatcd 
on t he Houtli-wcit corner 
of villA((C *' Haldpur," 
J. I., Xo. Uft, policc>tt«> 
lion Saidpur, dintrtrt 
ilaiiKpur. 

*Tiiak iH not a vailniilc. 

1. 2. S. 4, r>, 

A, Tntid S, 

Bclairliaudf 

3 

All tliciM' chit laridii arc 
Hitiiatod wiiiiin tin* vil- 
lage “ BaitKalipiir,'* 

.1. ;i.. No. 100. poUtM*- 
1 Rtation Hatdpiir, 

dlRtrict llangpur. 

1, 2, ’i. 4, 

A, 7, H, ft. 
10. IJ, 12. 
13, 14, l.% 
1A, 17 Mid 
IH. 

Ditto 

3 

% 

All theM> chit laiidn lire 
<ituat4*d wltldn the vli- 
Ingc “ lafckRliaupiir," 
.1. 1.. No. 101, poilcc- 
atatlon Saidpur, 

diotrirt Uangpiir. 


Raiigpiir-Dinajpur. — No. 8Jfi PI, — 3lst 

Jaiiuarv 1!)85. — In exercise of the power con- 
ferred hy section 4(l)(.f) of the Code of Criini- 
iial Procedure, 1898 (Ac‘t V of 18981, and in 
modification of all previous notific^ations 
published in the Calcutta Gazette relating to 
the area includc^d in the Haidpur polic'c- 
staiion in tlie district of Rangpur and to the 
boundaries of that area, the Governor in 
Council is pbmsecl to declare that the chit 
laud specified in tl\e follow'ing schedule, whic h 
lias bitlierto been included in that police- 
station, shall be included in the Chirirbandar 
polic*e-station in the district of Dinajpur: — 


ThakC’iiak 
No. of chit 1 
laiidN. 

1 

Name of 
village to 
wlilcii j 

apiN^rtalriH. 

Uciicral ! 
J.i.No. 
ofthana ; 
NUpha- 
mart. 

lUiinarka. 

B* 

Haradaha . . 

H7 

Tiila chit Kud la aiiuat<cd 
witiiln iitanza ** Chak 
llhola," J. L. No. AftZ. 
pol|i!e*RUtloii Ohlrlr> 

haiular, dtitiici 

Dlnajpiir. 

1 



*Tliak la not a vaflalSc. 


llangpur-Jalpaigurj.“No. 314 PL — Slat 
January 1985. — In exercise of the power 
conferred by section 4(1 )(.^) of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 1898), 
and in modification of all previous notifica- 
tions published in tSe Calcutta Gazette 



relating to the area included in the Hati- 
bandha police-Btation in the district o{ 
Rangpur and to the boundaries of that area, 
the Governor in Council is pleased to declare 
that the chit lands specified in the following 
schedule, whicli have hitherto been included 
in that police-station, shall be included in the 
Patgram police-station in the district of 
Jalpaiguri : — 


ThakChak 
No. oTchit 
landB. 

Namo of 
villugn to 
which 
appertalna. 

(ionarai 

J.L.NO. 

ofthana 

KaUtfaijj. 

Kcmarkd. 

3, 4, 8. 9, 10, 
11, 12. 18, 
14, IS. 17. 
10. A ami 
B. 

Bara Saraduhl 

13 

All thcHc chit landH ar<^ 
situated within the 
vllUge “Slhram,' 

J. L. No. r»fi. poIlcc-Hta- 
tlotj Patgram, dlstrlcl 
JaliMiigurl. 

« 

1 

Ooiamari . . 

24 



Jtangpur-Dinajpur.— No. 315 PI. — 3Jst 

January 1935. Jn exercise of the power 

conferred by section 4(l)(.v) of the Code of 
Oiininal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 1898), 
and in modification of all previous notifica- 
tions published in the (UiJcutUi Gazette 
relating to the area iiieluded in the Saidpur 
police-siafiou in the district of Rangpur and 
to the htunidaries of tliat area, the Governor 
in (<ouncil is pleased to declare that the chit 
lands specified in the following schedule, 
which have hi1hert(» been inehuled in the 
police-station, • shall he included in the 
Parbatipur police-station in the disiriet of 
Dinajpur : — * 


Thak ('link 
No. of chit 
iaiiiis. 

Name of 
village to 
whh-h 
ap|MTtaiiiH. 

J. L. No. 
ot thaiia 

marl 

ItcmarkM. 

8. 10. 11, IS, 
17, 18,20, 
21, 22. 23, 
24, 25. 20, 
27. 28, 20, 
35. 46 , 51. 
53, 54 and 

55 

Lakalianpur 

• 

101 

All theiM’ chll lamia are 
HitiiuO'd within tiM* 
vilhige •* llciaicimTidl.*’ 
J. L. No. 3, policc-ata' 
lion l*arhatljitir, 

district Dinajpur. 

1, 2. 3, 4, 5 
and 6. 

Ditto 

101 

All them? cliit lands arc 
situated within the vil' 
lage •’ Kaglmiiathimr,” 
,1. 1 j. No. 41, police- 
HtathMi Purhatlpiir, 

dialrlet Dina} pur. 

4 

Ditto 

101 

This ehit laud la aituutod 
within tlie vUlagi- 

'• Harirampnr,'' .1. I., 

Nu. 6, |Hi]irr>'atatloii 

i'arl>uti|nir. diatrlet 

Dina} pur. 

4 

Ditto 

101 

I'hiKchit land la aituated 
adtldnlhc village ’’Kaiii' 
pur.’* .1. L. No. 37, 
potirc'atation Parhati- 
pur. diatrlet Dinajpur. 


J a 1 paigu j‘i -Han gpu r . — No. 318 PI . — i M s t 
January 1935. — In i*xercise of the power 
conferred by section 4(1 )(n) of tlfe Chnle of 
Oriiuiaal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 1898), 
and ill inodifiruiion of all previ(»U8 notifica- 
tions published in the CalcutUi Gazette 
relating to the area included in the Patgram 
pfdice-station in the cliatrici of Jalpaiguri and 
to the boundaries of that area, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to declare that the chit 
lands specified in the following schedule, 
which have hithertp been incluaed in that 


police-station, shall be included ih the Hati- 
bandha police-station in the district of 
Rangpur : — 


I 


ThakChak 
No. of chit 
landa. 

Name of 
village ill 

which 

appertaioH. 

Ceueral 

J. D. No. 
ofthana 
Putgrurn. 

Jtem.arka. • 

1 

Sihrain 

• 

56 

i 

This chit ItAid la ailua?^ 
within the village **lia- 
lapara," J. L. No. 11, 
oolire-Kiatioii Hali- 

t>ahdha, diatrlet 

Kaiigpiir. 


Ditto 

56 

a 

This chit land is ait iiat<cd 
wit id n the vlliagb 

** itaniaSiganj,’' J. L. 
No. 10^ poMce-aratlon 
Hatiitaiulha. diatrlet 
itaiigpiir. ^ 

5 

Ditto 

5rt 

• 

‘riaia eiitt land la situated 
within • the village 

"Dofaiiara,** J. L. No. 
15. polic4v«tntlon llatl- 
handhu. diatrlet Bang- 
pur. 

7 and 8 

Ditto 

56 

TheH«* twii rhit*lamis are 
situated witiiin the vil- 
lage, “ PurliH Kakir- 
para.” ,1. L No. 14, 
jK »l ice -stat.i on H atil >a n - 
dhii, diatiiet itangpur. 

10,11,12, 13 
and 14. 

Ditto 

56 

•All these chit laiidH are 
.situateil witidn the 
village •• liara Sara- 
• dul>l,'' J. L. No. 13. 
pohee.Ktathiii Hatl- 

iatndiiH, diatrlet 

Kangptir. 

1 it, J (I and 
17, 

Slhniith 

1 

50 

• 1 

ThiHr eidl lands arc 
Kifnated a ltidri the vil- 
lage “ hara Saraduhl,” 
J 1... No. Hi, iKjtlce-ata- 
tioii llatihandha, dla> 
Irict Kangpur. 

lb, 20 and 22 

Ditto 

50 ; 

'fhe.sr eidl lands are within 
Nlllage *’ Purl»a Fakir- 
l»ara.” .1. L. No. 14, 
polle»-.stati(m Hati- 

handhn, district itang- 
pnr. 

2 

1 

Jaingfam 

57 

Tid.s eljit liAui is witidu 
•v illage ** 'I iienpjhHra.” 
.1. 1.. Ntj 1, puliee-sta- 
tion llatihandha. dia- 
^riet Kaiigpiir. 

1 

i 

bLiiehiliari . . 

23 

Ditto. 


Jalpaiguri-Rangpur. — N<i. 319 PI. — 31st 

January 1935. — In exi*rcise <d* the power 
conferred by section 4(1 of the Code of 
Criminal IM-occdurc, l8VtS (Act V of 1898), 
and in inoditic*ation of all previous notifica- 
tions published in the ('alrutfa Gazette 
relating to the area included in the Debiganj 
ptd ice-station in tlie ilistrict of Jalpaiguri and 
to the boundaries of that area, the Gt^veriior 
in (N»uncil is pleased to declare that the chit 
land spe<-iHcd in the following sche<lule, 
which has bithertti been included in that 


police-station, shall be included in the 
Nilpharnari judice-station in the district of 


Rangpur 

• — ... 


• 

Thak riiHk 
No. of chit 
l.mda. 

Name of 
village t# 
which 
apis'rtaiiis. 

t General 
.1. L. No, 
ofthana 
Hoda. 

Kemarka. 

t 

45 

Sonahni 

327 

• 

This chit land is altiiatcd 
within the village** tior- 
gram” J. L. No. 4, 
police-station Xilpha- 
marf. district Kangpur. 


E. N. BI^\NDY. 

Chief Secretary^io the Oovernment of Bengal {offg.) 
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APPENDIX II. 

Report of the Gooch Behar-Rangpur Boundary 
ConlWiission. 

PART I. 

1. , Introductory • — After the cadastral 
>i,*erVi‘y of Coocli Behar State had been com* 
pleteii, it was de(*ided by the (Toverniuent of 
Beng^al in letter No. 1057 T. — Jl. of the 11 th 
August 1919, that so far as the Rangpur* 
Cooch Behar boundary was' concerned, the 
Coocli Behar sheets should be finally inked 
up with a note to tlie effect that the boundary 
would be '’liable to Readjustment when Rang- 
pur district had been cadastrally surveyed. 

By the. end of field season, 1931412, the 
Rangpur cadastral survey had been comi^let- 
ed of the whole boundary, with tlie excep* 
lion of thanas Uiinl'a and Doinar, which fell 
in the next season’s block. As however, it 
was considered possible to survey the boundary 
of these two tlianas by tin? end of December 
1932, it was proposed to the Director of Land 
Records that a Boundary Commission might 
be appointed to start work in January 1933; 
and the Directol ot Ijund Records addressed 
(.Toveriinient accordingly in letter No. 3272 
of the 22nd August 1932. It was pointed out 
that the presence of the seitleinent field party 
along the boundary w^ould greatly facilitate 
the work and that it was important to 
in(ror;)orate the Boundary Commissiturs fiml- 
iiigs in the maps and record us early as 
possible. The main object of this was that 
recovery of settlement costs might md be 
delayed. ^ 

It was not, however, till June 1933, that 
any orders were received. In letter No. 472- 
T. — R. of the* 19th dune 1933, (lovernment 
proposed to appoint a Boundary (Uimmission, 
<a)nsi8ting of the Settlement Officer, Rangpur, 
and a repil?sentative of the Cooch Behar State; 
but it was then too late to take up field work. 
Further ordej*s were issm*d in letter No. 7Gfi- 
T.— R. of th:* 21st October 1933; but this 
letter contained no instniclion to the (/Oiii- 
mission, and left unsettled, pending further 
orders from the (iovenuiient of India, the 
})roposal of the Cooch Behar State that the 
initial cost of erecting ferro concrete pillars 
should be borne entirely by the State, and that 
half the amount should be refunded later on, 
wlieii financial provision had been made by 
the Government of India. Subsequently the 
State’s proposal was accepte<l, but it w^as then 
too late to have the pillars manufactured and 
embedded while the field work was in 
progresg. 

c 

As regards the inslru<ition to the Boundary 
Commission, a further reference was made, 
and in letter No. 14992 Jur. of the 22nd 
Dec**njber 1933, it was ordered that the same 
principles were to be follow’ed as those iSd 
down for the 4 alpaiguri-(3ooch Behar (Jommis- 
sion in letter No. 1057 T, — R. of the 11th 
August 1919. * 

(1") The de jure boundary U that oi 
O'DoneVs Revenue Survey oi Cooch 
:^ehar 1868-70. 


(2) Differences between cadastral maps 

sbouM be examined on the ground 
and in cases ot appreciable difference 
should be compared with the Revenue 
Survey maps of 1868-70, necessary 
corrections being made in terms of 
the latter maps. 

(3) Present possession should be maintain- 

ed as far as possible. 

(4) Where minor difiereuces betw^een the 

two cadastral maps exist, due to 
divergences of survey, the Commis- 
sion should use its discretion in delud- 
ing which set of maps should be 
corrected . 

(5) In cases of unstable river boundaries, 

steps might be taken to straighten 
out the boundary, or adopt zig-zag 
boundaries so h)ng as in the aggre- 
gate neither side lost or gained in tlie 
adjustment by comparison witli the 
Coocli Behar Revenue Survey of 
1868-70. 

(6) The boundary finally decided upon will 

be considered permanent, and will be 
demarcated by the (yoinmission in 
such a way that it can easily be 
identified in the future. 

2. Frcliniinary procedure . — During the 
cadastral survey along the (Jooch Beliar boun- 
dary, the Rangpur maps were compared with 
those of Coo(‘h Behar Stale, and ea(‘h discre- 
pancy in survey was noted and numbered. 
Eaeh case was then enquired to locally by 
the Kanungo or Revenue Officer concerned, 
and a report submitted. • 

In addition to the above discrepancies, 19 
boundary disputes with (hioch Behar Taluks 
were filed by Rangptir zemindars. These had 
to be kept pending until llit* work of the 
Boundary (^nnmission wuis f’ompleted, as the 
Survey Act (V of 1875) has no applic^ution to 
(?ooch Behar State, and as the dis]>ute w'ould 
automatically be decided by the Boinulary 
Commission. Kaidi case was, liinvever, locally 
en(|uired into by a gazetted officer, in order 
that the faets miglit be elucidated. 

With this iniiu'ination, it w'as possible to 
start preliminary discussion befc»re the e,om- 
mencernent of field work, and the Government 
representative therefore visited Cooch Behar 
on August 7th. During the next three days, 
the procedure tt> be followed was discussed 
with the Revenue Officer, and each discre- 
pancy of survey w^as examined with the Sadar 
Kanungo. As a result of the discussion the 
following principles were agreed upon; — 

(1) The fliscrepancies between Cooch 

Behar State and Mauza Chatnai (a 
Khas Mahal Estate of Rangpur) 
would be adjusted according to the 
, deman*ntion of Mr. Judd In 1911, 
which was accepted both by the State 
and the Government of Bengal. 

(2) Discrepancies regarding roads on the 

common boundary would be decided 
In favour of State as tfie roads 
been in the Slaters possession since 
1864 and had been maintaiiied by the 
State, 
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^3) The larj^ diBcrepaucy in the common 
boundary of the Teesta river block 
would be adjusted according to the 
He venue Survey of O’ Done], though 
the State would have no objection if 
Pemberton’s Revenue Survey were 
followed in this particular case. 

(4) Where smaller rivers such as the 

Kharpa and Malda form the boun- 
dary and their position differed in 
the Hangpur maps from tl)at shown 
in the Cooch Behar maps, the latter 
would be followed. 

(5) Minor differences due to errors in 

survey, discrepancies in survey, and 
small changes of possession, would be 
decided on the basis of the llangpur 
inai)s, they being more u]) to date, 
after they had beeii <*.he(!ked on the 
gnmiid by the rommission, with the 
provision that in certain cases j*diit 
local emiuiries would be held before 
the Commitssioii commenced field 
work . 

(fl) It was decided that three enclaves 
would have to be specially d(*mar- 
cated. viz., Batrigach and Uttar 
Bansjani, wdiich ar(* Jtangpur en- 
c-lavcs lying in (%»och Behar; and 
Dakiirhat Dakin ir Kiithi, a Cooch 
Behar enclave, lying in Itangpur 
district. In ilie case of the first two 
erjclavi‘s, there was a considerable 
dift't‘rence between ]>rcsent jHissession, 
and O’Don el’s R(‘ venue Survey of 
18()8-7(f. In the Iasi case, the State 
had been uiyible to locate the enclave 
since the year 1882, when it was dihi- 
vialed by the Dharla river. 

During the work of the Boundary (kmimis- 
sioii the only variation of ihese decisions was 
made in the case of small rivers sueh as the 
Kharpa and Malda. The reasons for this are 
given in section 5, 

3. FirlJ uwrk . — Our instructions were 
that the work of the Boumlary (kmimission 
should begin on the 1st Tanuarv 1034, but 
the dale bad to be postponed as the State 
was not then ready, and as the Ooveniment 
rei)resentative was in charge of the Settle- 
ment Training Camp. The first meeting w^as 
held at llaldibari on January 15th where 
details of procedure w*ere discussed. A start 
with the field w'ork w^as made oii January 21st 
but the Government representative was un- 
avoidably compelled to interrupt the w*ork in 
order to carry out previously arranged inspec- 
tions in the first half of February and for a 
few days in the middle of March. 

The actual dates on whicJi field work pro- 
ceeded were ; — 


January 2]»t to January 24th 

Days. 

• 

4 

February 19th to March 11th 

21 

March 18th to March 27th 

10 


The start of the Commission’s work appeared 
mtlwr mpropitious, as it was heralded hy an 
earthquake, followed by « violent thiunler- 
»k>riu wlii’fh lost us gt whole day, but apart 


from this the weather was good though ex- 
ceedingly hot and dry in the last stages, and 
there was no sic^knoss. 

In addition to Mr. C. MuMafi and 
myself, the staff cmploytMl on the Boundary 
Commission consisted of Bahu J. C. Das^ 
Gupta, Sadar Kaiiungo of Cooch Behar State; 
the Subdivisional Kauungo of each Cooch 
Behar Subdivision for liis own portion of tbe 
boundary; one Badar Amin, chainnfan, and*^ 
coolie peon; and for running traverse across 
tlie Teesta, one Sub-Traverser for o days. 

The total h^nglh of the boundary between 
Rangjmr and Cooch Behar is ]82| miles, of 
which tlie last oj miles, forming tlie boundary 
hetw’eon Maiiza Tilai of^ Kangpui' district, 
and Taluk Jhaukuthi of (kxKvli Behar, had 
been demarcated by Iteniiy in 1873^74 and tlie 
boundary relaid in 1924 by Mr. V)’Donel, 
(Ifficer in cliarge of the Bengal Traverse 
Party. Gur instructions \vere that the last 5j 
miles w’ere to* be simply incorporated ih our 
maps. The boundary to be demarcated there- 
fore consisted of 177 miles. 

We have been over the entire length, our 
progress averaging about 5 miles a day. 
3’hough W’e encountered difficulties, none of 
them w’cre of a very serious Viature, and we 
arc able to report that we are in complete 
agreement as to the boundary to be adox)ted. 
Conse(juently it has iH>i been necessary to refer 
any point to the T)irecit>r of Land Records, 
w'ho w'as appointed by letter No. 790 T. — R. 
of the 21 st O(‘tober 1933 as arbitrator in* the 
event of any diflVrcnee of o]»inion between the 
(yommissioiiers. 

The boundary (‘ommences with a large 
enelave of the^Cooeh Behar State adjoining 
the western side of j^oliee-station Domar from 
Mauza Btdgara J. 1^. No. IS in the south to 
mauza Nij Bhogdabri J. L. No. 4 in the 
mirth. It recommences from tlie trijunction 
of Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, and Cooch Behar at 
the north-w’est corner of poIi<‘e-statioii Domar 
and runs mainly east across the 3'eesta to 
Thengjhara J. L. No. 1 in the north-west 
corner of poUc‘e-statiou HatibaAdha. Her)e 
there is a break of some miles, where a portion 
of poli(»e-vstation Patgram of Jalpaiguri inter- 
venes. The boundary recommences from 
Mauza Burn Saradubi J. L. No. 13, police- 
station lintibandlia, and continues unbroken 
along tbanas llatibandha, Kaligunj, Lal- 
monirhat, Fulbari, Nageswari and Bhurunga- 
mari to our finishing point whieh w^as 
D’DonePs pillar No. II. A eoneise but 
detailed deseription of the boundary is given, 
sheet by sheet, in i\art 11 of this report; but 
the following points require special mention. 

4. Larffc rivers , — Tlic houndary igrosses 
four large rivers — the Teesta, Singimari, 
Dharla and Knljani twiee. Between the high 
banks of these rivers there are large sandy 
chars, or chars covered with coarse grass, on 
wdiich it would be useless to embed pillars. 
They would either be washed away or covered 
w'ith a deposit of sand. In the case of the 
last throe rivers we have <;iideavoured to place 
boundary pillars, and at some points, refer- 
em'f pillars, in sth U a way lliat they will be 
safe from erosion, and will serv«‘ to relay the 
boumittrv shouhl the need arise in the future. 
In lufinv eases they are iiitervisible* so thai 
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they can serve as the basis for tri anovulation, 
by which points can be obtained, and the 
boundary oft-setted with approximate accu- 
racy. * ^ 

The Teesta presents a different i)roblem 
' owing to the great distance between the high 
banks. Here we considered it advisable to 
follow the dc jure boundary of the State — 
^Ji^Done^s Revenue Survby line, in preferenee 
to Reinbertoirs line. The latter would be 
(liffieult to relay, wliile Ihe former is almost 
a straight line across the river bed, over the 
greater portion of its length. Tlie distance 
between the pillars on either bank being too 
great for relay by ordinary methods, we have 
had a t/averse lim;, run across the river bed 
and chairs close to OVDoncl’a Revenue Survey 
line, and •connected with Rangpur traverse 
stations bn either bank. 

It should als(» he mentioned that in cnissing 
the J^aljaiii we have straightened out the 
boundary on the easit^rn side of the river. 
The char land here is fairly high, and is un- 
cultivated licsides the river, but leased out to 
tenants further (‘ast. The propoged line 
approximates to O’Donel’s Revenue Survey, 
Imt by straightening it between pillars 
839 aiid 840, ‘the boundary will be more 
intelligible to the tenanis. 

5. Small rlrerfi . — Over the major portion 
of Haiibaiulha and Raliganj thanas small 
rivei’s such as the Kharpa and Malda, and 
jiartially silted up old river beds such as the 
Kukiinari form the bouiidarv. Here we have 
followed th(* Oooch Behar maps as regards 
])ossession, because settlements of tlie fishing 
rights have been made by the State for many 
years. As regards discrepancies in surv«*y, 
however, we d(»cided to modify our original 
proposal to riiiain the Cooch Bciiar line intact. 

In some swtions of the course of these 
rivers, tlie stream passes between high hanks, 
with possession on either side clearly defined 
by field boundaries. Their courses are ex- 
tremely fortuoiLs, and since the ('Ooch Behar 
Survey, there has been slight erosion, geiH^ral- 
ly at the points where the rivers form a loop, 
consecpiently there, are corresponding discre- 
pant*! es between the two sets of maps. 
In these sections we considered it advis- 
able not to disturb present possession 
wliere it clearly defined. The changes 
are very slight, and as neither side 
stands to lose or gain an appreciable area, we 
considered that we should demarcate the 
boundary as it now stands. 

In other sections however, the rivm*s flow 
through low-lying marsliy land which was 
still partially under water at the end of 
February. Though plots are sliown in the 
maps ‘on either hanlv, there are no field boun- 
daries on the ground, and in some places the 
tenants themselves could fioi indicate precise- 
ly where their boundaries lay. Under these 
circumstances we decided to follow the Cooch 
Behar line, and this has been relaicl oi^the 
Rangpur sheets. 

Over these low-l,ving sections, the actual 
bemndary cannot be determined except by 
relay. We have therefore endeavoured to 
follow the same melhod as in the case of large 
rivers, viz., to post boundary pillars, and in 
a few c^ses reference pillar^, in such a way 
V 


that the boundary can be relaid with their 
help, should the need arise in future. 

C. Boundaries across fields , — At some 
points, notably in Mauza Pasebim Ohatnai 
»J. L. No. 1 of police-station Domar, and 
Mauza Durgapur J. L. No. 83 of police- 
station Kaliganj, the boundary instead of 
following ails^ cuts across fields. Wherever 
practicable, the tenants have been instructed 
to build new ails along tbe boundary shown to 
them, but this was not possible in these two 
iimuzas, the length of the boundary being too 
great. Tliere sfiould be no difliculty, how- 
ever, in finding the boundary in Mauza 
Durgapur by joining the boundary pillars 
which we have posted ; and in Paschim 
Chatnai with the help of Judd’s pillars and 
the new l)oundary pillars. 

Near the finishing point in Mauza 
Uttar Tilai J. Ij. No. 16, police-station 
Bhurungamari, it was found that tlie ail 
which had been built to demarcate the houn- 
dary between OMbmePs pillars 111, IV and 
V had been demolished at ihe instigation of 
a Naib of the Kasimbazar Fsiate. Formerly 
the boundary at this point cut across fields, 
and the ail was built after Reiiiiy's pillars had 
been relaid in 19126. Thougli this was 
actually just beyond our finishing point the 
matter has been reported to the Superinten- 
dent of the Ivasimhazar Estate, ami the tenants 
were instructed to rebuild the ail. 

7. Discrepancies . — The discrepancies en- 
countered between the two sets of maps wt'ie 
of three classes: — ^ 

(1) Discn*pancies dtu^* to possession. 

(2) Discrepancies due to differences in 

survey , 

(3) Discrepancies of scale or orientation. 

The first class had been emiuired into and 
reported on before the field work commem*ed, 
and in most (*ases an agreement had been 
reached. There were, h(»wever, a few remain- 
ing cases which necessitated iuHher enquiry, 
cases for example, where a plot had been 
included in both sets of maps. These cases 
were decided on the principle that possession 
should be followed unless dispossession was 
clear, i.e., unhiss we could infer that tlie 
tenant on one side had dispossessed or en- 
croached upon the land of a tenant on the 
other side. Tlie tenants were called on to 
produce the Torij (final khatian) of the Cooch 
Behar Settlement, and the parcha (not final 
khatian) of Rangpur Settlement. Such dis- 
putes over possession were very few, and we 
think that our decisions are equitable to both 
sides. 

The second class of discrepancies, those due 
to differences in survey presented little diffi- 
culty, ax'd were of a minor character. Here 
again, we followed the same prinidple in 
deciding which set of maps should be correct- 
ed. We also came across one or two isolated 
cases, where both surveys differed slightly 
from present possession, and in these cases 
both sets of maps have been corrected. 

There remains the third class of discrepancy 
in scale or orientation. This requires a little 
explanation. 
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In a caclastral survey the maximum allow- 
able error in 1 : 200, bo tliat over a diHtauee 
of one mile, the allowable iiiaxiniuin i.H 40 
links plus or minus. Assuniiii^ that over this 
distance, a Cooch Behar sheet has an error of 
25 links plus, and a Ranjfpur sheet an error 
of 25 links minus, the net difference between 
the two maps is 50 links or half a chain. 
Thus, wdien tlio two boundaries are plotted 
together there is an apparent dis(‘repaiicy, 
although tlie configuration is tiie same, and 
there is no difference in the boundary on the 
ground . 

The same holds good in the case of discre- 
pancies in oriental ion. The configuration of 
the two shecds is the same, but when the two 
boundary lines are super-impostMl, one of them 
apparently shifts slightly to one side or the 
other. Anotlier reason for this class of discre- 
pancies is that a certain amount of correction 
has to be given in every trav(trsc survey. 
Thus, when tw^o separate traverse surveys are 
linked together by conininn stations, a certain 
amount of adjustment is necessary. (3on»e- 
(piently it may happen that Ihe cmlastral 
boundaries of ihe tw*o surveys may agree 
exMidlv when s«*cii(OKil ly compared l)y giaidii- 
cal methods, but wben ploiled out from their 
respective traverse data, may show a differ- 
ence. 

These discn*])ancies an* unavoidable, and it 
is iinpossible to force th<‘ maps to agree, with- 
out introducing fiiiihcr errors. We think 
tlial in such cases the map sliould not be alter- 
ed. but it will be enough to mention any 
noteworthy eases, in the descri])tion of the 
sli(‘et eoTicerruMl, 

S. / litn »♦/ rirtfs. — The three ehiis. 
or enclaves, which tlie State wished to have 
specially demarcated, were Bat rigach ami 
f;ttar Bansjani of Itangpur ami Dakurlmt 
Dakinir Kuthi of ('<hjc1i Ibdiar. Besides 
these tliere are numerous enclaves on both 
sides of the boundary which have not been 
demarcated. Wc did not take u]) the demar- 
ejitinn (»f all tlie cliit lands, as a proposal ua.s 
under the consideration of the (b»verniuent of 
Bengal for tin*, interehange of the chit lands 
of Rangpur and dalpaiguri with those of 
(k) 0 (*h Beliar. The (iovernment of Bengal in 
view' of the strong local objt»ction to ihe pro- 
posed t*xcltauge decided to abandon the 
proposal and the order was coininunicaled to 
the. Director of Land Records and Surveys, 
ill (iovernment of Bengal, Revenue De]>art- 
rnent, Jurisdiction Branch, No. 2949 Jur., 
dated the 21st March 1934, and a copy w'as 
sent by the Director of Land Records and 
Surveys to the Settlement Officer, Rangpur, 
in memorandum No. J /fi-K392, dated the 24tli 
March 1934. The chit lands in our opinion 
should now be demarcated. Lt.-Ool. Hirst in 
his report of tlie Jalpaiguri Boundary (k)in- 
mission. paragraph 10, page 6, remarked that 
this should be taken up during tbe adjust- 
ment of the (?ooch Bidiar-Rangpur bo^jmlary. 
As the decision of the Government of Bengal 
was receivful very late, nothing could be done 
during the present Boundary Commission. 
We suggest that the boundaries of these chits 
in Rangpur and Jalpaiguri may be taken up 
during, the next cold iveatlier. If this sug- 
gestion be approved the work should (com- 
mence not later than the beginning of 
December next. 


liatrigacli J, L, No, 81^ 'police-station 
Kaliganj , — Tlie most important demarcation 
concerned Batrigacli, a Rangpur enclave lying 
ill Cooch Beliar about 4|nii)es north of the 
north-east corner of policcsslaiioii Kaliganj. 
The inaiiza belongs to Tauzi Xo. 270 of the 
Bang])iir Colletdorale and is held by the 
I'ushbliandar ('ourt of Wards Estate, whose 
representative attended the demarcation. 

A large stri]» on the w(*st(irn sidd of th?'’ 
mauza had been included in Batrigach during 
the Rangpur Survey on the basis of possession. 
This w'a.s now ejaimed by the (Jooch Behar 
State on the basis of O'Donel’s Revenue 
Survey map. The area ciuicerned ^sovers an 
atea of 238*09 ac^res, and consists partly of 
cultivated land in the nfuth and pf^rtly of 
higli cliar, covered with tall, grpss in the 
south. « 

The cause of this dispute is tlie difference 
between the Revenue ^Survey maps of 
Pemberton arid (TDouel. rembertori sarvey- 
ed Rangpur district in JS5(i-58 and O’Donel 
surveyed (’ooch Behar in 1808-70. During 
both surveys the river Singimari flowed past 
the western side ut Batrigach, but after 
Pemberton’s suivt^y, its ^‘ourse sliifted consi- 
di‘ral)ly to tlm east. The difference betw'een 
the two Revenue Survey lines thus repre.sents 
the area claiiued by the State. At the present 
time it has shifted u long way to the south- 
west. 

As O’Doners Rcv(‘fiuc Survey line was to 
he the rfe jure boumlary of the »Siate, it w^’as 
relaid on the Rang]>ur sheet and has ^>eeii 
demarcated by six ])iJ]ars on the ground, w'ith 
very slight irHMlitication>. Between pillars 
H 11 ami B 111 w'e prt 4 >(>s(* (o follow* the old 
high bank of 'the river, which is a c.tear and 
natural boundary as the relay r.uns very close 
to it. Betw'ceii the other [>i]lais, we have 
straightened out very slight i)emls, so that 
the boundary will be more clearly intelligible. 

As a result of this ilemaicatioii, llie Tush- 
bhaudar Esiate loses an area of 2t‘hS tJ9 acres, 
w'hich the (’oocIj Ihdiar State lias agreed to 
offer in settlement to Tushblramlar as a tenure. 
There will tliiis bi* no change of ’•possession, or 
demand for selami. The raiyats will continue 
to pay rent as before to ihe Tiishbhandar 
Estate. 

Uttar Jhnisjinil ,/. L, Ao. /, police-station 
lihuTungatnari . — I’ltar Bansjaui is a small 
mauza belonging to the Kasiinbazar Court of 
Wards Estate, under Tauzi No. 20(1. It lies 
in Cooch Behar about twi) miles south-west 
of the north-west eorner of police-station 
Bhurungumari. The Cooch lUdiar Slate 
claimed an area of 5*37 acres wliich was said 
to have been lost by encroach meiit^ on the 
north and west of the mauza, on tli^ south 
there wuis no dispute, and at the soutli-east 
corner one plot w'nw claimed by the State. 

This dispute w\is rather complicated by the 
fact that the Cooch Behar cadastral map does 
not agree with (VDonel’s Revenue Survey, 
lioth lines w^ere relaid on the Rangpur sheet, 
and it appeared from the^ relay that tlie inten- 
tion during the Ch>o(*h Ihdiar cadastral survey 
had been to folhnv the Revenue Survey line. 
The question then arosc^ w hieh lino should be 
demarcated. We decided that in this ease it 
would be better to follow the cadastral line, 
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iu preference to the Revenue Survey. The 
former is easier of relay and is not quite so 
unrelated to present cultivation as tlie latter. 
Moreover; the area Vhich will be lost by the 
KusiinbuKar Estate is smaller than it would be 
^if the Revenue Survey line were followed.. 

On the northern side of the enclave, w'e 
found that part of the boundary was still in 
dilute. The tenants stated that even after 
uw Ran^?i)ur Survey, there had been encroach- 
ments, and aih ha(l been altered. We pro- 
pose therefore that the proposed boundary may 
finally be fixed as now-demareated by pillar 
UB 1 to UB XVI. 

As in the case of Batrif»iu‘h there will be no 
change iif possession^ The Co(»ch Behar State 
will olfer settlement of the area it has gained 
to the Kasfmbfizar Estate. 

f 

As regards the i^lot in the south-eastern 
corner, we decided tliat it should remain in 
Uttar ^ Bans,) ani. We found an old buried 
masonry pillar (»n the wSouih-(‘ast 'corner of this 
plot, indicating that the plot falls within the 
enclave. The existence of this pillar w^a.s 
previously not known. 

Dakurhat Dakmir Kuthi . — This is a small 
enclave of the Uooch Behar State laying in 
Mauza Taikshmi Xanta J. L. No. 50 of polic'.e- 
station Kurigram, about 8 miles inside the 
Bangpur district boundary, it was diluviated 
by the Dharla river in J8S!2, and since its 
refonuid ion, the State ^uid been unable to 
locate its position, Utiring the Rangpur 
Surv^ry it had been relaid with the help of the 
Cooch Behar map, but a small portion >vas 
reported to luive been dispossessed. 

On local enquiry it was found that the 
major portion of this enclave Consists of un- 
cultivated grazing land, and the remainder of 
cultivated land. The area being semi char 
in character, tliere are fretiueni changes in 
cultivation, and we found that even since the 
Rangpur Survey a number of aih had 
been altered^ This caused some difficulty in 
relaying, but we are. satistii'd that the chit 
has been correctly demarcated by j)illars 1)1- 
1)X, and when^ its boundary t!r()sses cultivated 
laud, the tenants have been instructtol to build 
new ails. 

The estate alVe(*te(l by the small changes 
restiliing from this demarcation, is the Kasim- 
bazar Estate. The area being very small, it 
would be .simplest for the estate to adjust 
rents on the basis of new arenas, otherwise the 
tenants will have to come up under section 
105, Bengal Tenancy Act, when Case work 
commences. 

9. Pillars . — In order that ferro-concrete 
pillars miglit be prepared and embedded 
duriiig/the Commission’s progress along the 
boundary, it w^as proposed that the entire cost 
of preparing the pillars should be borne by 
the Cooch Behar State, and that one half of 
the cost should be refunded later by the Gov- 
ernment of India, no provision under this head 
having been made in financial year 19t38-34. 
In letter No. D. 3971.p/83 of the J5th Decem- 
ber 19?i3, the State’i« proposal was accei)ted 
by the Government of India, but there was 
then insufficient time to have the pillars 
prepar(*d. Stout bamboo pegs have therefore 
been embedded, and marked by cutting circles 
ou the effrth round them. ^Rhe pillars have 


now been prepared, and it is hoped that they 
wdll be embedded before the rains set in, 
otherwise the low-lying areas will have to wait 
until after next cold w’^eather, and in the 
meantime there is every likelihood of the 
bamboo pegs being lost. Since writing the 
above we have learnt that the Cooch Behar 
State Ims replaced the baml>oo pegs by ferro- 
concrete pillars. 

The number of pillars proposed for 177 
miles of boundary was 531, or tliree to a mile; 
and the cost, including cartage was estimated 
at Rs. 12-8 per pillar, in all Its. 0, 937-8, of 
which half is payable by the Government of 
India, and half by the State. 

We have actually fixed the positions for 340 
pillars on the boundary, and for 32 pillars 
in the demarcation of Batrigach (9), Uttar 
Bansjani (19) and Dakurhat Dakinir Kuthi 
(JO). The total number of pillars to be 
embedded is thus 372 and the estimated cost 
will be decreased to Rs. 4,950. 

The reason for this considerable difference 
is that we found along the bouinlary a great 
variety of pillars belonging j^revious 

surveys, many of which Ave havi* been able to 
utilise. In some cases, w'herc w'e found 
masonry pillars that Nvere bcyinid nqiair, we 
have fixed the position of new pillars on the 
same site, as the cost of re])air would exceed 
that of a new pillar. In all cases, however, 
the position of these pillars has bc(‘n showm 
in the maps and boundary tract^s. Pillars 
whi(di were found to bt^ in a fair slate of re])air 
have been used as boundary maiks. Many of 
them were overgrown wiili jufigle or roots of 
trees and these have been ,clcanMl, others wmuc 
buried, and have been uncovcied and shown 
to the tenants. Ojk^ masonry pillar, for 
exaiup](% w\as found in a |H‘rfect stale of 
preservation under two feci of sill. A good 
mauy of them had not been shown in eiilier 
set of maps. 

With a few exceptions, we found that all 
of thcvse ])illars arc on the true houndai v; and 
in those excqi>tions, there was generally a 
reason for embedding them (dT the bt)undarv. 
I'lie pillars found broken may be lepain'd. 

We found pillars of the following surveys : — 

(a) Revrnue *S'wr7TC;i/.— These are brick 
masonry pillars about 3'-9" feet 
square surmounted by a blunt j)oint- 
ed top of cement. Some are in good 
condition, others consist of a heap of 
broken bricks. They are thought to 
have been put down by the State 
after the Revenue Survey of 1898-70. 

(5) Coach Behar Survey pillars . — These 
are similar in type* to the Revenue 
Survey pillars, though rather 
smaller. It is not certain when they 
were embedded, but it is thought 
tliat they date back to the first State 
* Survey of 1875, which was carried 
out by Beckett. 

(c) Cooch Behar irij unction pillars , — 
These are similar in type to (5) and 
are embedded* in some (*ases on the 
junction of two Cooch Behar Taluks 
with Rangpur. It is not known why 
some tri junctions were so demarcat- 
ed and others no^. 
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(d) Judd* 8 piVUiTS. — These are in j^ood 
condition. They were embedded in 
1911 by Judd, who deiiiarcaied the 
boundary between Cooch Behar and 
mauza Paschiin Chatiiai of police- 
station Uimla. 

{e) Jalpaiguri piJhirs . — We found four 
square (‘oinent pillars whudi hud been 
posted durinjir the Jalpai^^uri Settle- 
ment; and one hexagonal stone 
prism. 

(/) Kang pur A sUmes, — These liad been 
posted during the Rangpur operations 
at the trijunctioii of two Rangpur 
mauzas with a Cooch Behar Taluk. 
Some were found to be missing and 
will be replaced; and in one or two 
cases, they w^ere not on tlie true tri- 
juiictioii, and were altered. As they 
are very small stones we did not use 
Ihem as boundary marks. 

(g) ijiiauthorisvd pillar. - \u Mauza Sing- 
jliar .1. L. No. 41, police-stalion 
Bhurungamari, wc found one un- 
authorised pillar. The t(‘nants said 
that it had been posl(‘(l l\v a big 
jotedar of the Kasinibazar Kstiite. 
As it was oil the corn'd boundary we 
allowed it to stand. 

Our own pillars will be of ferro-concrete, 
S' in lenglli, of wdiicli rV will project above 
the ground. They will bear the letter B 1* 
and in the case of reference pillars, R P. 

A note on (he previous surveys on the 
Rangpur-t '(»och^ Behar boundary, is includi'd 
in Appendix 1, 

Id. Office proci\lurr. — To indicate the 
boundary which we propose? shouhl be finally 
adopted, a set of boundary sheets has been 
prepared in the following manner. The 
Bengal Drawing otiice supplii^l a set of plots 
on a 4" scale, showing tlie traverse stations 
of the (\)och Behar (cadastral survey and those 
of the Rangpur traverse in their relative posi- 
tion to the Cooch BeharNtations. These were 
then jilotted oi;4 on Ki" scale on p, 70 sheets. 
The cadastral boundaries were then transfer- 
red on the basis of the traver.se stations. The 
(hioch Behar boundary has been sloiwn by a 
continuous red line, and the Itanginir boun- 
dary by a continuous black line. Where the 
two lines coincide, the black boundary only 
has been shown; where there is a difference, 
both lines have been shown, and the boundary 
which we ])ropose to follow has been indicat- 
ed by small black hatchings. In cases where 
we have straightened out the boundary, or 
departed from both lines, the new boundary 
has been shown by a green line, with blacK 
hatchings. 

In the Teesta river block, the traverse 
stations across the river and those connecting 
them on either bank are shown in bjue. 

The resulting sheets are 110 in iiUinber, 
and a concise but detailed descrijition of them 
is given, sheet by sheet, in Pari II of this 
report. 

In addition to the above set of boundary 
maps, two sets of traces have been prepared, 
and bound in book form, as have the original 
boundary maps in order to prevent them 
being lost or damag^. It is proposed that 


the original boundary maps, which are for- 
warded with this report to the Revenue Secre- 
tary through the Director of Ijund Re(*ords, 
should be pennanently Icdained in* the oflice 
of the Director of Surveys. Of the two sets 
of traces, it is proposed that one should .H 
sent to the Vice-President of the Coocli Behar 
Durbar, and the other made over to the Col- 
bictor of Itangpur. < 

11. Financial statement. 
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12. Keconiinemlation . — For the sake o 
con veil ierice, our recommendations are .sum- 
marised below. A.** the Cwoch Behar St^te has 
already agr*A?d to offer settlement to the 
Tuslibhandtir and Kasimbazar Fstat.es for the 
areas which it has gained as a result of the 
ilemarcation of no recoiiiiiiendatioii 

is ntst'ssary on this point — 

(1) As the Boundary Co^umissiouers are 

in com j) let e agreement and then* has 
been no difference of o]>iiiion between 
them, it is recommendcH that the 
boundary proposed may be accepted 
as final by • the (iovernment. and 
orders passed as eaily as possible. 

(2) With ri'fcrcnce to the concluding* por- 

tion of Part 11 regarding the (\»oLdL 
Behar, (ioal])ara. Rangpur trijunc- 
tion, we think it advisable tliat (iov- 
ernm<mit should ])ass orders d^'claring 
which of tlic existing I wo trijuneti(»n 
]nllars is to be regarded as the correct 
tri junction. • 

(d) Where the boundary runs through char 
land, or swamj) and is not identifiable 
cm the gi ouml, relay may lie neces- 
sary in the future. In svn ii cases it 
.should be relaid either by (U)mpass 
survey or by triangirfation. The 
latter methoil based on the boundary 
or reference pillars vvlileb have been 
posted should ])rovide points from 
w’liii'h file boundary ean be off-setted 
with fair aeeuraey. 

(4) The above reeommendaf ion will be 
important if char areas which are at 
])resent fallow should become cultur- 
able and be settled with tenants. In 
such cases w'e think that cultivation 
should not be commenced until the 
opposite party lias been notified, and 
the boundary deni a re at e«\ by 

representatives of both parties. In 
the event of disagreement, an in- 
dependent*surveyor may be aiipoini- 
ed to act as arbitrator. 

If this proposal is approved, notices may 
be issued to this effect on the zemin- 
dars of tlie Rangpur Estates con- 
cerned. • 

(b) In transferring the boundaries of both 
cadastral surveys to the final boun- 
dary sheets we recommend that very 
small discrepancies of 20 links or so 
may be ignored. We also tUink that 
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where there are larger discrepancies 
ihie to differences in scale, orienta- 
tion, or adjustment in the connection 
oi traverse ^ data, it is useless to 
attempt to force the maps to agree, 
as this would simply introduce errors 
on the ground, which do not exist. 

((>) There should he a regular inspection 
the boundary’ })illars by respon- 
sible o%*ers. As the length of the 
boundary and tlie number of pillars 
is very considerable, it might be most 
convenient if an aiMuial inspection 
is made alternately by the Cooch 
Be liar State authorities, and by 
(tiiicers of the Ilangpur Collectorate. 
‘The State *might divide the work 
between the five Subdivision al 
ELanuiigos, and the Collector of 
Rangpur between the (drcle Officers 
concerned. , 

A certificate should be giveit that all the 
pillai's are in good condition, and 
any cases of broken or damaged 
pillars should be reported. 

(7) It is proposed that the original final 
boundary sheets should be retained, 
with a t'bpy of this n^porl in the office 
of the Direclor of Surveys, Bengal. 
Of the two sets of boundary traces, 
one set togeilicr with a copy of the 
ref>ort, should, be made over to the 
Col lector of Raiig])ur, and the other 
, set, with a coj)y of the report to the 
Coocli Behar State. 

(S) We have not notified our changes in 
the boundary to the Survey<ir- 
^ (icneral of India, because our boun- 
dary is not aul horitative until it has 
been notified, it is presumed tliat 
any cj^ang<‘s from the existing boun- 
dary will be notified to the Surveyor- 
(leneral in dm* courst*. 

(fi) The undeinarcated chits of (.\)Oc.h 
Behar and Rangjiur may be demar- 
cated next cold weather. 

Before concluding tliis rej)ort w-e should 
like to express our thanks to tlie (h)och Behar 
State for the huiri of four elephants through- 
:)ut our field work, and for the provision of 
tents M?id camp equipment. We also com- 
mend especially the work of Babu Jyotish 
ilhandra lias (lupta, Sadar Kanungo, whose 
iccurate knowledge and untiring energy 
■ontributed greatly to tlu* rapid progress of 
)f our work. 

PART II. 

J»:SC^JIII*TION OF THE liOUNIMRY SHEET HY 

« 

SHEET. 

Sheet 1 . — The boundary commences with a 
hrge enclave of the CoocIi Behar State lying 
:)n the west of police-station Domar, and^x- 
Lending from Mauza Betgari J. L. No.^18 
In the south to Mauza Nij Bhogdabri J. L. 
N^o. 4 in the north — a distance of "about 12 
miles. 

Pillar No. 1 is posted at the trijunction of 
Rangpur, Jalpaiiiguri and the Cooch Behar 
lUiclave, 10 links south of a large Jika tree 
^Towingf! from a grassy mopnd. From this 


trijunction the boundary runs north besides 
an old road, now a cart traevk overgrown with 
grass. The level of the land on the Rang- 
pur side is about two feet higher than that 
of the Cooch Behar side. Pillar No. 2 is 
on the site of a Rangpur traverse station. 
The boundary here passes through a good deal 
of fallow land and is not easily identifiable. 
From pillar 2 it eontinues norili along a bank, 
the level of land on the Coo<*h Behar side 
being appreciably lower than that on the 
Rangpur side. 

Sheet 2 . — The boundary continues north 
along the bank to pillar 8, where it turns due 
east and follows a cart truck covered with 
grass through fallow^ land to a Revenue 
Survey masonry pillar, which Avas found 
completely buried in the middle of the road. 
Pillar 4 was posted 20 links soil Hi of tlic 
masonry pillar, at the poini where the hoim- 
dary turns north and follows a dibdi, till it 
meets a road, along wdiiidi it runs to pillar 5. 
At this poini the boundary turns north-west, 
leaving the road, and runs along the edge of 
high land, w’ith lowi^r ]»addy land on the 
Cooch Behar side. 

The disiTepancies in tliis slii*ei are due to 
errors in survey probably cause;d by the 
tenants sliowving the boundary iiuairrectly . 

The Ranginir line has been followiMl here. 

Sheet 3 . — The boundary continues along 
the edge of high land to pillar fi beside a roail, 
wdiich it follows north until it turns off w'est 
along a ditcli, with bamboo a^id a h(»mestead 
to the south of it. IMllar 7 was posted t»t) 
links north of the point ‘when* the boundary 
turns north again, and follows the edge of 
higli land, rejoining the road. 

Sheet 4 , — The boundary continues along tlie 
road to pillar 8, where it turns w^est, and runs 
along ails, and through s^me fallow land to 
pillar 9. Here it makes a sliarj) bend hack 
to the nortli-east, and returns to the road 
through similar coun tny and by a village road. 
Pillar 10 is posted a short distance north of 
a road junction. It follo\v.s tlie roail north- 
east, and by ails to a Rangpur /\ stone; then 
runs along a strip of low-lying ]»addy land 
into uncultivated waste. Tin* boundary at 
this point is not identifiable and wdll reiiuire 
relay. Pillar 11 is posted at a point where 
the boundary makes a bend through unculti- 
vated land, and a little further on, follows 
identifiable field boundaries through low 
paddy land. 

Sheet 5 , — The boundary follow\s ails, and 
bends northward round a strip of w^ater to 
pillar 12 on a high ail: thence along the edge 
of high land to pillar Kf, where it runs into 
lower land, and follows well defined ails to a 
Rangpur A stone on the Chilahati road. 

Sheet S. — The boundary follows the Chila- 
hati rbad north to pillar 14, which is beside 
a second Rangpur A stone. Here it turns 
along ails into fallow land, to a Rangpur A 
stone, then north along the edge of high 
fallow to pillar 15, rfivhere it turns «;a8t and 
runs through fallow and then along ails, to 
pillar 16. Here it turns north along the 
Chilahati road and then straight north by a 
well-defined ail. 
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Sheet 7. — Pillar 17 is posted at the j’oiiu 
where the ail rejoins the Chilahnti road. 
The boundary then follows the road; with 
sniall diversions along aihy to pillar 18 beside 
a Itaiigpur A stone, where it turns north- 
west along a village road. 

Sheet S. — The boundary runs north-west 
along the village road, until shortly before 
])illar 11), it leaves the road, and bends round 
three Ilangpur plots back again along the 
side of the road ; then crosses the road to 
pillar H) and turns west along the road. 
About 25 chains further on, it leaves the 
road, and runs sotith-west by a large ail, 
running south through fallow to pillar 20. 
From here it runs west through haniboo, and 
along ails; then soutli and then west again 
through fallow grazing land to pillar 21, 
beside a road. 

This concludes the deinarcatioii of the 
enclave. Pillar 21 stands at tlie northern 
trijunction of liangpur, »]a1paiguri, and the 
( ■ooch lie lia r einjave. 

Sheet — The boundary recommences from 
the trijunction of Oooch Heliar, Jalpaiguri 
and Ilangpur, at the north-west corner of 
police-station Domar. Here there is a 
llevenue Survey mas()nry pillar on high 
fallow land, 25 links from the hank of the 
Bura Teesta, a small stream which \^’as once 
the main channel of the I’cesla. From this 
pillar the boundary runs east through fallow 
grazing land across a narrow strij) of ](»w 
paddy land, and then over fallow again to 
pillar 22 on an aiL Between these pillars 
relay is necessury to dotermine the boundary. 
From pillar 22 it runs east through fallow, 
across a strip of paddy land and through more 
fallow, then (*rosses a low-lying “jola” to a 
village road, at which point pillar 28 is 
|)ost(Ml. 1 lioncc it tollows lh(‘ road north-east 
t(» pillar 24 which is at the junction with a 
larger road. 

Shref M.— From pillar 24 tin* boundary 
follows tlu^ road east to a masonry pillar and 
i.» a Rangpur A stone a short distance north 
of the road. * It ilii^n <‘ross(*s tlio Jiastorn 
Uenf^al Railway lino to tlio juiiotion of the 
road %vith u cart track. Pillar 2b is posted 
2b links beyond ilie junction. 

Sheet 11. — Prom pillar 2b the boundary 
runs through fallow for a short distance, then 
along the cart track to a masonry pillar, and 
then, with a .sliglit divergence at one point 
round a hamhoo grove, along the cart track 
to pillar ‘.it!. Here it turns south-east and 
follows th»! carl track to a masonry pillar, 
the jungle round which has been cleared. It 
continues along a strip of high land, grown 
with bamboo, down into fallow, and then 
along the edge of cultivated laud, iintil it 
turns east along a large ail. A short distance 
further on there is a masonry pillar and about 
10 chains beyond a sw'ond masoitry pillar, 
which has been cleared of jungle. • 

Sheet 12. — From the masonry pillar the 
boundary runs south-east along a high bank, 
making a small turn east and passing through 
low-lying land and swemp to pillar 27, which 
is on a high ail. It then follows mjVs for 
about 12 chains branching off through low- 
l.ying land, where no boundary is visible, to 
a masonry pillar on^igher ground. 


The small differences of survey are negli- 
gible. 

Sheet 13, — From thoi masonry j)illar the 
boundary turns sharply to the Ronlh-west, and 
runs through a stretch of fallow land, along 
a cart track, to a road, whicli i1 follows ta ^ 
pillar 28, This is just south of Ihc .iiiuction 
of two roads. It continues down this road, 
and along ails south to pillar 29. ^ 

Sheet 14, — The boundary follows ails io a 
Rangpur A stone and to pillar 80, coiitiiiu- 
ing south and east to pillar 81. Between 
pillars 80 and there i.s a stone pillar demar- 
cating an estate boundary. At pillar 31 it * 
turns south and follow.s ails to pillar 82. 

The only noteworthy* discre|)a!icy is at 
pillar 32, where there is a smjill Jifteremte of 
survey. Here the Rangpur line i.^’* followed. 

Sheet If). — The boundary follows south 
along ails, turning west along a ditch, and 
then south t-v a masonry ])ilhir. continairig to 
pillar 88 beside a Siniul tree, and pillar 84 
in low paddy land. Here it liinis cast and 
follows ails through a bamboo plot to pillar 
85 thence south and east to pillar 8tl. 

The small differences of survey may he 
neglected. • 

Sheet l(i. — From pillar 8t> tin* boundary 
folloWvS ails south to pillar 87 arol cast t(» 
jiillar 88. Here it turns s»)uth aiul crosses 
the (^hilahati-Chatn^i road to jiillar 89: 
thence south-west by various hcuflings to 
pillar 40. This has been jjosted on thc»ioutli 
side of a village road to avoid damage by 
cart traffic, but the boundary is actually 
along tlie north of the road. .\t pillar 40 tlie 
boundary turns soutli along ails, tliiui east 
to pillar 41. 

There are small differences of survey in 
this sheet but the configHration is the 
same, and represents the same boundary. 
The maps should not be forced to agree 
as tills would introduce errors in the area 
of plots. 

Shi^et 17, — From pillar 41 the boundary 
follows ails south, then east to pillar 42 where 
it turns vSouth again, running througli low 
land, and through fallow beside a lairt track, 
to pillar 43. Here it turns east along the 
edge of high land, crosses a narrow strip of 
low land and again follows high land on the 
opposite side, until it turns north along a 
large nil to pillar 44 : thence east to pillar 
45, beyond which it crovsses a khal and conti- 
nues east along ails. 

From the commencement of this sheet down 
to ])il]ar 43 there is a difference in orientation, 
due probably to an adjustment in the traverse 
data. The configuration of both lint^ is the 
same however, and the maps should not be 
altered on this account. Just north of pillar 
43 and east of pillar 44 there are .small differ- 
ences of survey. Here the Rangpur line is 
followed. 

Sheet 18. — The boundary follows ails, turn- 
ing south-west to a masonry pillar, from 
which it runs along a cart track to a second 
masonry pillar. Hero it turns south-east 
and proceeds along ails with various bends, 
to pillar 46; thence east till it meets a cart 
track beside which is pillar 47. From this 
pillar the boundary descends in lo^^er fallow 
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ifiTul, crosses the Bum Teesta and runs throufarh 
more fallow land to pillar 48. Here it turns 
south-east along an. aily bending east to . a 
masonry This masonry pillar marks 

the coiimieuc-enient of police-station Dimla, 
nnd of Judd's demarcation of 1911. The 
boundary here is between Cooch Behar and a 
Klias Mahal Estate, Tauzi No. 525; and over 
the greater part of this secticm it cuts across 
(Telds. fti doubtful places it !ias been demar- 
cated with bamboo pegs. 

Conmierieing from the masonry pillar, it 
runs north across fields to pihlar 49, which is 
posted at a point where the boundary crosses 
a large all and leads on to liigher land. It 
passes a masonry pillar on the way, wdiich is 
chttins off the boundary. From pillar 
49 it runs liorth to Judd's pillar II wdiere it 
bends roifnd west to pillar 50. 

Sheet 19 , — From pillar 50, the boundary 
bends ^south-west aJong an ail for some 
distance, and then through fallliw to Judd's 
pillar 10. Beyond this it b(‘nds round north, 
crossing the Bura Teesta, and running ihrough 
the middle of a homestead. Pillar 51 is 
posted to the north of this homestead. From 
here it cuts across fields to Judd’s pillar 9, 
crosses the Buri: Teesta, and runs thrtnigh 
grass and scrub jungle across the river again 
to Judd's pillar 8: thence norih, mainly 
through uncultivated land to Judd’s pillar 7, 
where it turns north-west and cuts a(*rosfi 
fields to Judd’s pillar (>. B(‘tween pillars 6 
and 7 the bcnindary was relaid, and the 
tenants instructed to build a new^ aiL From 
pillar 6 it turns north and crosses the river. 
Between Judd’s pillars 7 and 8 there is a 
Revenue Survey masonry pillar 4-30 chainii 
off the boundary. * 

Between Judd's pillars 9 and G there are 
coiLsiderablc differences in survey. Here the 
Rangpur line, Representing Judd’s line, will 
be followed. 

Sheet 20 ., — After crossing the river the 
boundary cuts across fields to ])illar 52 and 
thence across fields, and in places through the 
river bed to 53, and Judd’s pillar f5. 

In this sheet the traverse stations have had 
to be omitted, as it was found that there was 
a serious error in the compilation of the data 
supplied (between stations A 3, B^ and Cj). 

The discrepancies in this sheet are similar 
to those in sheet 19. Tlic Rangpur line is 
followed . 

Sheet 21 . — From Judd's pillar, the boun- 
dary follows a large «//, and then turns north- 
west across fields to pillar 54 on an ail south 
of the river : thence mainly along the river’s 
course to Judd’s pillar 4, where it turns north- 
east a^l exits acroHvS fields to pillar 55 and 
Judd’s pillar 3: thence north, cutting across 
fields to Judd’s pillar 2 aud north-east to 
pillar 56. ^ 

The discrepancies are similar to those in 
sheet 19. The Rangpur line is folhxwcd. ^ 

Sheet 22 . — -From pillar 56 the boundary 
cuts across fields and through fallow, where 
several bamboo peg^ w'ere posted, north-east 
to Judd's pillar 1, and thence to a broken 
masonry pillar at the south of a road. 
Between Judd’s pillar 1 and the masonry 
pillar w^e propose that the boundary should be 
a straight line. ^ 


This concludes the section demarcated by 
Judd. From the masonry pillar the boundary 
follows the road east, past a second masonry 
pillar on the north side of the road, to pillar 
57. 

The discrepancies at the beginning of this 
sheet are similar to those in sheet 19. The 
Rangpur line has been followed. Bt?tween 
Judd’s pillar 1 and the masonry pillar we 
propose that the boundary should run abso- 
lutely straight, approximating to the (hioch 
Behar line. 

Sheet 23 . — The boundary continues east 
down the road (which belongs to Cooch Behar) 
past three masonry pillars to a fourth, where 
it turns south along ails. 

Sheet 24 . — The boundary follows aih to a 
Rangpur A stone and then to a masonry 
pillar, from which it runs east to pillar 58. 
Some distance further east, the boxindary 
passes into sandy chars in the bed of the 
Teesta river. From this point, the boundary 
of C(M)ch Behar Taluks, as they stood before 
dihivion, has been relaid and fcdlowed. No 
pillars can be posted over ibis section as tliey 
wouhl be washed away or covered with a 
dep<isit of sand. 

Sheet 23 . — The first portion of this .sheet is 
in the bed of the Teesta. The boundary re- 
.joins high land on the east of plot 1250 of 
Mauza Jhar Singeswar (Rangpur). From 
here it follows an ail southwards to pillar 59, 
where it makes a slight bend east, (lien south 
again. 

The small difference of sury(»y near pillar 
59 is negligible. 

Sheet 26 . — Beyond pillar 59 the boundary 
again runs into the bed of the Teesta, rejoin- 
ing the main land at the east of ]>Iot 4294 of 
Mauza Jhar Singeswar (Rangpur). 

Sheet 27 . — The boundary follow^s fiih south- 
east to pillars 60 and 61 ; then south-east until 
it turns east along an ail and a ditch through 
bamboo to pillar 62. Here it turns south 
along an ail and a ditch, bending round a 
homesti^ad plot, and then follo^'ing the ditch 
and a village road to its jun(*tiori with a second 
road. Here it makes a small turn west, then 
south again along an ail and a ditch to a 
masonry pillar, beyond xvhieh it I urns east. 

The discrepancies at the extreme nortli of 
this sheet and just south of pillar 62 are 
differences of survey. Here the Rangpur line 
is followed. 

Sheet 28. — 1’he boundary follow's aih €*ast 
to pillar 63, where it turns south and then 
east along higher land grown with bamboo, 
to pillar 64, and then along bamboo plots and 
by aih to pillar 65, which is posted on tlio 
site of a masonry pillar buried under three 
feet of silt. From pillar 65 it follows aihy 
and turn\pg south through low-lying fallow 
land (where bamboo pegs were posted to 
demarcate the boundary) to a high embanked 
road. It follows this road east for a short 
distance, then turns off along a ditch as far 
as a disused road. Here it turns north at|d 
runs into the bed of tlfe Teesta river. 

Sheets 29 and 30 . — TbestJ two sheets show 
the relay of the boundary across tlie Teesta. 
In sheet 29 the tmundai^" of the d'iiuviated 
Cooch Behar Taluk Anflaram Uebattar has 
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been relaiil anfl followed as far as the eom- 
meiiretiieiit of O’Donel's line. This is mark- 
ed by a i)illar the position of which has been 
shown, though it is now in the river bod. 
From this pillar O’Doiiel’s line runs straijrht 
east, across sheet ?U) with a slight bend south- 
east to a second pillar. This was on the 
opp(»site hank at the time of the lleveniH! 
Survey, but is now also in the river bed. 
The traverse stations show^n on these two 
slieets are those put down during tlie Boun- 
dary (hurimission. 

From ihis ])i]lar the relaid boundary has 
again been followed to sheet <M, whnre it 
eonnec’ts with the boundary of Mauza Tlieiig- 
jhara of pr)lice-stat ion llaiibandlia. 

Slircf The eommeneing point of this 

sheet is in sandy chars, through whicli the 
boundary passes northwards through highar 
uncultivated land, across a village path and 
along an ail. Pillar fib is posted at the ]»oint 
where tlie boundary takes a small turn to the 
east. It then turns n(»rtli t(» a Jalpaiguri 
boundary pillar, and proceeds east along nth 
to a second Jalpaiguri ]nl1ar. Here it turns 
south and then <‘ast, ])assing along ails flunk- 
ed by bamborc Pillar ti7 is post(*d at the 
point where it turns north again by ail.^^ 
along the **dge of a bamboo plot, then again 
by aih, througli tlie ha<‘k garden of a home- 
sieail to a large masonry jiillar. At this point 
it turns east along a fair si/tal village road 
to the junction with aiintlo^r rmol. 

The minor (lisercpancies in this sheet, do 
not exist on llie g?'ound, hut are due to differ- 
(*iu’e in tra verst* tlaia. 

Sheet i]2, — At the road junctitm, the lamn- 
tlary turns soulli by aih to pillar 08 and 
tht*iicc bv bends to the east and south to a 
third dai]>aiguri pillar siiuateil at the south 
of a ])ath (tlie houndary is at'tually ii\ the north 
of the ])ath). Here it turns north by ails to 
a fourth lalpaiguri fiillar at the st»uth of a 
load, at which points it turns east along the 
road, and iiu'ets the ctmerete tri junction pillar 
of flalpaiguri, fVuieh Behar and ]{ang])ur. 

M inor discrepancies are due to difference 
in trav<*rsc data the configuration being the 
saine. 

Sheet /i/i. — Between this sheet and sheet 
No. *62 there is a gap of some miles where a 
portion of police-station Pat gram of Julpai- 
guri district int(‘rvcncs. The boundary 
recommences in this sheet from a Jalpaiguri 
concrete pillar, inarkiiig the trijuiieficm of 
Jalpaiguri, (h)och Behar and Jiangpur, 
From this pillar the boundary runs east along 
ail.s^ into the nnddle of the bed of the old 
Kuiamaru river. It runs ])ast two Bangpur 
trijun(*tions roughly down the centre of the 
river bed in a southernly direction, until it 
bends round north-east, passing through a 

water logged area to i>illar t)9 on high*ground. 

* 

The discrei)ancies in this sheet are negli- 
gible. 

t'^heet 34. — From pillar b9 the houndary 
turns south-east along thj? edge of tlie liiglier 
ground, and then bends soutb-west througli 
the winter loggeil area round an island, baek 
to the river bed, wdiieb it fcdlows. Further 
along its course there is a llevenue Survey 


masonry pillar on the northern llank, 1*19 
cdMiins from the actual boundary. This 
pillar will be repaired. The boundary conti- 
nues down the river to J Itaiigpur * tri junc- 
tion stone. 

Sheet 33. — Continuing down the river bed 
the houndary meets high land again near the 
junction of two cart roads, just beyond which 
pillar 70 is jiosted. *It then proceeds south-^ 
east along a road, turning west ariU south 
along a raised vi]lag(* path and through a 
lohac'co field, where tlie road has been slightly 
diverted, to pilliM’ 71 ; thence mainly south 
liy aih to pillar 72. Between pillars 71 and 
72, tliere is a Bangimr A stone. • 

Sheet 3fi. — From pillar j 72 the boundary 
runs south along an ail and then ti^rns ’south- 
east along a “jola’\ tli rough low-l^ing un- 
culiivated land and bending sliarjily round a 
bamboo grove, it crosses m»»re low-lying land 
to high ground. Here pillar 7»1 is pevsted, 
whence the ’boundary turns south and 
desc*ends into low’-lving land. A buried 
Bevenuc* Survey masonry pillar was found 
here beside a (‘art track. The boundary then 
passes tlirough low-lving fallow, across a 
large* p<md, along an ail and through more 
low-lving land to ])illar 74, \^liicli is post(*d 
on a large high ail. Thcnc'c* it passes through 
swampy ground, across a bund, and through 
more swamp to higli grcnind. At this point 
the tenants were instructed to plant a Jika 
tree. The houndary Aien follows the high 
hank till it turns south through bamboo pnd 
jungle, (‘lose to a moscjue, and follows a 
village road southwards. 

The small (liscrepaii(‘ie.s are due to the 
dift'eren(‘e of traverse data, the configuration 
being* the same. * 

Sheet 37. — The road l(‘ads scmtli to a 
masonry pillar w liere tlie boundary turns west 
through bamboo, tlicn siuitb and W(*st along 
ditches and again south througli jungle to 
pillar 7o beside a road. The* pillar was placed 
here as there was some doubt regarding an 
adjacent i)Iot. Th<*nce it goes west along tlie 
road to a Bangpur A stom*, wd*cre it turns 
south and proceeds by clear fi(»ld lioundaries 
to pillars 7t» and 77. Tluuice soiitli and west 
to a village ]iath. 

Diserepaiicies in mapping arc slight and 
the configuration is the same. 

Sheet 3S. — The houndary proceeds south 
along the village path till it meets the Mekli- 
ganj-Dinhata road, at wJii(*h point pillar 78 
is posted. It follows this road for a short 
way then again turns south by clear field 
boundaries, and W(»st to ])iMar 79. Then 
turning smith, and east along a path and by 
o/7,v to ]>illar 80, it proceeds eastward, tilriiing 
south along a ditch and running along 
bamboo and jungle to a path, whence it conti- 
nues south along ails. 

Sh eet 39 . — IMie bou n d a ry con ii n u os south 
by ails to pillar 81 where it turns east and 
follows aih to the point wdiere it makes a 
small bend to the north and then east. On 
this (‘orner pillar 82 w^as plistc'd on the site of 
a broken masonry pillar. Tlieiice it goes cast 
hy aih turning south to pillar 83, and then 
east and soutli to a Bangpur A stone. From 
this point the ^ boundary passes Ihrough 
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swampy Ifind where relay is necessary. It 
rejoins high land and then turns south along 
a ditch, at which point pillar 84 is posted. 
Thence it goes soith and east with minor 
bends, along a ditcli to a road, round a bamboo 
plot, and again by the road, to its junction 
with the Hatibandha road. Here pillar 85 
is posted. Three chains south of this pillar 
there is a Tlevenue Sur\;ey iiiasonrv pillar on 
the east of the road. From pillar 85 the 
boundary goes south-west along the Hati- 
bandha road to pillar 80, where it turns west 
along the top of a ditch, through bamboo and 
ditches into paddy fields, and by ails into 
the old bed of the Singimari river, locally 
known as the Kbarpa river. He^ference pillar 
87 is posted on tlit^ corner of high land, 1-57 
chains *Vest of tlie ])oinl where the boundary 
turns sopfti (Town tlie river bed. 

The discrepancies in this sheet are negli- 
gible. 

ShVet 4(h — The l)ouiKlary now follows the 
right, or Rangpnr, bank of the river through 
low-lying swampy country to pillar 88 in the 
corner of a high ail (this is intervisible with 
IIP 87 for purposes of relay). Tt continues 
down the right bank to pillar 89 in low land 
beside a doha chore the level wvill be raised), 
and to pillar 9u on a raised road just west of 
a bridge. 

In the extreme s(»uthern portion of this 
sheet there is a discrepancy of some 40 links, 
but the configuration of the two lines agrees. 
The difference is due either to difference of 
tra\Wse data or orientation. 

Sheet 4L — The boundary continues through 
Jow-lying swamp along the right bank to 
pillar 91 on a raised road cl^se to a broken 
bambo6 bridge, and to reference pillar 92. 
This is intervisible with pillar 91, and stands 
on the high bank. The actual boundary is 
2*10 chains ih the north of tlie reference 
pillar. The boundary continues through low- 
lying swamp until it crosses the river, and 
makes a sharp bend round to the south. At 
this pillar 9ii is j)osted on the high bank. 
The boundary then follows tlie left bank to 
pillar.s 94 and 95, where the bank is high and 
clearly defined, and again crosses the river 
to pillar 90 by a pathway. 

The discrepamdes in this slieet are dm* 
primarily to differences in survey. The actual 
river bank in the low-lying swamp is not 
(dearly defined, being often obscured by 
floating weed and grass. The Cooch Hehar 
line has been fcdlowed here. 

A^heet 42 , — The boundary now follows the 
right hank to pillar 97 on an ail and conti- 
nues through swamp to pillar 98 on a low ail, 
pillar ^99 b(*side8 the Hhotmari-Cooch Behar 
road, 'pillar 100 on an ail, and pillar 101 on 
a large ail. Tt then crosses the river again 
to pillar 102 on a large aX. 

The discrepancies in this sheet are due 
either to slight changes in the river’s cmfc'se, 
or to differences of survey in low-lying sec- 
tions. The principles mentioned in Part I 
of the report have ^been followed in deciding 
which line shall be followed. 

Sheet 4!i . — From pillar 102 the boundary 
goes along an ail, tlirough a shallow nala and 
by indistinct field boundaries to pillar 103, 
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which is posted on an ail beside a narrow nala. 
Thence the boundary runs down the nala, 
rejoining the river, and continuing along the 
right bank, wdiieh is well-defined to pillars 
103 10.3 and 106. 

The discrepancies in this sheet are due to 
slight changes in the course of the river. 

Sheet 44 . — The boundary (*ontinues along 
the right bank to pillars 107, 108, 109 and 
110. From pillar 110 the river passes for a 
short distance through marshy land, wlu^re 
the Cooch Behar line has been followed. 
There is a Rangpnr A stone between pillar 
110 and 111, a little off the boundary. 
Thereafter tlie banks are (dearly defined tip to 
])illar8 111 and 112. 

The dis(Teparicies are slight and of the same 
nature as those in sheet No. 43. 

Sheet 4f ^}. — The boundary continues along 
the right hank of reference pillar 113, which 
has been posted 20 links south of the boun- 
dary as there is a ])ossil)ility of slight erosion 
at this section of the bank. It (‘ontinues 
down tlie right bank across a road, passing 
just south of a bridge, to a Rangpnr A stone 
and to pillars 114 and 115. Between pillars 
115 and 116 there is a small divergcuK'.e from 
the river bank beyond the left bank. 

The discr(*pancies are due to slight shifts 
in the river’s course. 

Sheet 40 . — The boundary follows the right 
bank, bending in west to pillar IIG on a high 
bank. The bouR*dary lu^re is tlie old bank of 
the river, the presfmt course having shifted 
slightly to th(^ east. From 116 it returns 
along ails to the river, •follows the bank for 
a .short way and again leaves the river, bend- 
ing round along ails to pillar 117, whi('h is 
the point when* it rejoins the river. It then 
follows the right bunk for a short distance 
and again leav(*s the river and goes along ails 
t(» pillar 118 on an ail just before the boun- 
dary rejoins the river; thence along the right 
bank, until it again leaves it and bmids round 
by liigli land bank to the river. The boun- 
dary follows the river f(»r a short way and 
then leav(*s it and goes by ails to pillar 119 
just beyond which it rejoins the river. Tt 
again leaves the river and bends round in a 
loop back to the right bank; then follows the. 
river leaving it ami running round a triangu- 
lar sliaped picjce of land, to a point (dose to 
the river bank. This being in fallow land, 
a small peg w^as ])osted to indicate the boun- 
dary to the tenants. Here the boundary 
finally leaves the river and goes south-east 
along ails to pillar 120, and by an ail and a 
village patli, to its jiimdion with the Hati- 
bandha IiO(*al Board Road. It follows this 
village path to pillar 121 at whudi point it 
turns south. 

The discrepancies in the sheet are due to 
the sliglft shifting of the river’s (bourse; and 
at th(i‘ soulherniiiost point to a different^e in 
survey. The Rangpur line was found correct 
at the latter point. 

Sheet 47 . — From pillar 121 the boundary 
goes by an ail, then the bamboo and a ditch, 
and again by ails to pillar 122 where the ails 
meet a village road. It then follows this 
road, leaving it by ails and meeting a second 
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road down which it goes to a Rangpur A 
stone. Thence south along clear field boun- 
daries to pillars 128 and 124. 

The discTepancies in the south of this sheet 
are due to mistakes in survey. 

Sheet 48 , — From a Rangpur A stone the 
boundary turns east and follows the old bed 
of the Malda river. The field boundaries are 
partly identifiable, partly unidentifiable. 
There is a considerable discrepancy west of 
pillar 125. The triangular portion is plot 
941 of Mauza Uttar Jaorani and forms pad 
of a large pond. This plot had been included 
within the khatian of the Rangpur tenant and 
the terij of the Cooch Behar tcuaiit. The 
evidence on both sides, however, was to the 
effect that the Rangptir line is correct, W'hich 
it w^as decided to follow. The boundary is 
marked by a Jhika tree on the northern bank 
at the ojjcx of the triangle and by a Siniul 
tree on the southern bank, close to which is 
pillar 125. From this pillar the boundary 
passes through low-lying land to a bund, 
which it follows to i)illar 120 and then 
through a ^‘Jola’* returning to the bund and 
then cutting across fields to pillar 127: thence 
south through low-lying land and east across 
a raised path to a bamboo prg at the point 
where it turns north up a shallow kbal. This 
peg was posted t(j ifidicate the boundary to 
the tenants. The bouiulary tlicn bends round 
an ai7 back to the river and cutting straight 
across to the right bank follows to pillar 
128: thence by i/i/s which are rather indistinct 
in places to pillar 129 near a large tree, and 
to pillar 180. • 

Apart from plot 9,41 of i Mar Jaorani, the 
discrepancies are due juincipally to differences 
of survey. Tin? Inmndary over this section is 
extremely dillicult to identfy. We have 
accepted the Rangpur line up to pillar J2G. 
Just hevond this we have f<diow’ed the (Jooch 
Behar line as the boundary passes througli 
water. 

Sheet 4U , — From pillar 1J$0 the boundary 
turns soutb-east and passes through unculti- 
vaieJ swamp to pillar 181, Over this section 
wc have rclaid the Cooch Behar line. 

Just south of pillar 181 there is cultivating 
possession wdiicli wc Jiavc followed. The 
boundary runs south along an ail, turning 
east and going iiit(» more swamj). Two 
bamboo pegs were ])ut on in this section to 
indicate the boundary to the tenants. It then 
turns south-west and folloAvs the old river bed 
through swamp, turning south into higher 
ground ami running along an ail to pillar 
182. This is intervisible with pillar 181. 

From pillar 182 the boundary is clearly 
identifiable. It goes southwards Ly ails and 
then east along a road to pillar 183; thence 
south and west by ails to pillar 134. 

Sheet 50 , — From pillar 134 the ^boundary 
goes south by ails, turning west B.nA then 
south again to pillar 135. Here it turns east, 
crossing the Sitai road, to a Rangpur tri- 
junction stone, and continuing due east by 
ailSf a ditch, and a village road to pillar 13(i. 
Here it turns south and then east. 

The discrepaucies are negligible. 

Sheet 51 , — Continuing from pillar 136 the 
boundary runs to adlangpur A stone and, 


by^ai7.f and a ditch across a path, to pillar 
.137; thence following ails^ it bends north and 
rejoins the Malda river |it pillar 138. The 
l)oundary now follow^s the right bank* crossing 
a small “Jola*' and continuing to pillars 139, 
140 and a Rangpur A stone. 

The discrepancies are due to slight changes 
ill the river's course, but are negligible. 

Sheet 52 . — From the A stone the Koundary 
follows the right bank to pillar 141 beside 
a village road, and to pillars 142 and 143. 
Before pillar ]4A, the boundary leaves tlie 
river along an ail passing through low-lying 
ground to a high ail in which is pillar 144; 
theme along an ail and through a “Jola" to 
two jack fruit trees grbwing together. It 
then lollows tlie bank again. Betvx^en pillars 
143 ami 144 tlicre is a Rangpur A steme. 

()ver the river section the discrepancies are 
slight and arc due to siijall changes in the 
river's course j» • 

At pillar 144 there was a considerable 
diftcreiiee of survey. Here the Cooch Behar 
line was found to be correct. 

Sheel J,‘i.--4'hc boundary continues along 
the right hank to pillar 1*^). Just before 
pillar 14(i it liutv(‘s the river and goes west- 
ward along an ail, then turning south through 
th(' river to pillar 14G, from which it conti- 
nues down the right bank to pillar J47 and 
to a Rangpur A stone. Just north of pillar 
148, we ])r(»p()sc that the bouiidarv should run 
straight. ‘ » 

The discrepancies are negligible. 

Sheet 54 . — The houmlary continues along 
the right banl^, and then leaves it, to run 
nnuul an island of land on tli.e left bank. 
On the northerninost point of this island pillar 
1 18 was postt‘(l. The houndai;v then juisses 
through uncultivated lainl in which bamboo 
pegs were posttsl to indicuite the boundary to 
the (enants, and IIkmi i(»]lows the right bank 
again to pillars 149 and 150. At pillar 150 
tlicre was a gap between the two surveys. 
\\ e have tollow’t‘d possession hcrc;ind jiroposed 
a new^ line which is demarcated by pillar 150. 
The bnundar\ then follows the. right bank to 
pillar 151 and a Rangpur A stone. 

Apart from the discrepancy at pillar J50, 
tlic discreiiancics are due to small changes in 
the river's course. 

Sheet r55 . — The boundary (‘ontiiiucs along 
the riglit bank to pillar 152 and reference 
pillar 153. The reference pillar has been 
posted 05 links south of the boundary as there 
is a possibility of slight erosion at this section 
of the hank. The boundary then follcyvs the 
right bank to pillars 154 and 155. The1*e is a 
Rangpur A stone between pillars 154 and 
155. • 

The iliscucpancies are due to slight changes 
ia the river's course. 

Sheet 5 (). — Tlie boundary follows the right 
bank to pillar 15() just before pillar 157, 
leaves the river and bends in a half circle 
back to the right bank, which it follow^s to 
pillar 158 and to a Rangpur A stone. At this 
point it crosses the river into high land, 
crosses a path, and proceeds straight north 
along an ail to •pillar 159 and theijl mainly 
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north-west to pillar IfiO on the side of a villapre 
road. From this point it goes north along 
an ailf through bayiboo, and turns west and 
north to* a lieveniie Survey masonry inllar 
on the edge of a road. 

The discrepancy at pillar 157 is due to 
mistake in survey. The llangpur line was 
found to be correct forj)art of the diversion 
from tliv river; the Cooch Behar line correct 
tor the other i)art. The other diserepamdes 
are due to small changes in tlie river\s course. 

Sheet 57, — From the masonry pillar the 
boundary crosst's the road and proceeds north 
through "’jungle and by (lils to pillar 1(51. 
Here it Turns east jind follows ails to another 
Iteveiiite Survey masonry pillar and to pillar 
162, whiA stands on the back of the old 
Cliatra river. 

There is a small discrepancy before ])illar 
1(52, j^'liere both m»ps were found to be wrong 
according to possession and wefe corrected. 

Sheet 5S. — From pillar 162 the boundary 
turns north-east following the old bed of the 
Uhatra river, and then leaving it by an nil 
running north and it then rejoins the old bed 
round which it^follows, again leaving it and 
going to pillar 16d by an nil. Here it turns 
north, crossing a road and turning west across 
a pond, then bending round north-east by a 
high bank to pillar 164, where it turns north- 
west. • 

Sheet 5f). — Tlie boundary runs norlh-w’t-st 
alotfg high land to pillar 1(55 (a tri junction 
point) and pillar 166 about 1(1 (‘hains further 
on. Hero it takes a niaiu bend to the ea.st, 
crosses tlic (iidari riv<*r, and passes tlirougli 
tree and tli(»rii jungle to piliar 167 on the 
edge of tlie j-ungle. This point was demar- 
cated with reference to a traverse statiim 
found (dose b«;. From pillar 167 the boun- 
dary exits across fields (the tenants in either 
side being coinnioji) to pillar KitS on a high 
hank, whiidi was formerly a channel of the 
Siiigimari river. From here the Ixmndary 
descends sijveral feet and runs a<’i'os.s fallow 
grazing larirk straight to pillars 1(59 and 170. 
From pillar 170 it turns north-east and passes 
into sandy chars left by the recess of the 
Singirnari riv(*r towards the north. From 
this point rfday is necessary to determiiie the 
boundary sliould the m*ces.sity arise. Tlie 
(■(Kicli Behar line has been relaid in tlie Itang- 
pur sheet and followed. It makes a sharp 
bend to the north-west through sandy char, 
returning south-east through sand, and then 
passing through liigh fall(»w (diar land. 
Reference pillar 171 is posted on a clearly 
identifiable ail. It is intervisibUi xvitli pillars 
1(59 aiyl 170. Ibitween yiillar 167 up to ])iMar 
170 We propose that the boundary should be 
a straight line between each pillar. 

The sliglit discrepancy between pillars 1(55 
and 1(59 is due to diiVen;nce in the traverse 
data, but if the boundaries of the two sefs of 
maps are separattdy compared by graphical 
uicithods, there is no appreciable difference. 
The maps should not, therefore, be altered at 
this yioint. 

Sheet (iO, — Iteterence pillar 172 is posted at 
the corner of a high ail which surrounds a 
number of homesteads. It is intervisible 
with El^ 171 and with B. r.8 170 and 169, 


and has been posted to facilitate relay of the 
boundary. The boundary’ passes to the east 
of the ref( 0 -en('e ])illar 17d, which is 8*95 
chains from E. P. 172, on a Cooch Behar 
traverse station. A little further south the 
boundary runs into fallow land and sand, and 
then crosses the (iidari river to a high ail on 
the opposite hank on which jnllar 174 is 
posted. It continues down this ail in u south- 
easbu'ly direction. 

Sheet 67.— From pillar 174 (he boundary 
runs by a higli and clearly defined ail to a 
Eeveuue Survey masonry pillar and (‘outinues 
south to ])illar 17f5. H(»re if makes small 
bends west, north and wi»st again, to a Eang- 
pur A stone, from which it runs south-east 
by clearly defined nils. 

Sheet 62. — The boundary continues along 
the same ail io pillars 17(5, 177 and 178, 

which is in railu^r low-lying land. From 
til is point it runs into marsliy land and across 
a heel called Dighaltari Chora to pillar 179 
on tin* opjiosite high hank, near a Jika tree: 
thence by widl-defiiuHl ails to a broken 
masonry pillar. 

Sheet 63. — The boundary (Continues South- 
Fast along* the same ail Io a second masonry 
pillar just Icvtd with the "round, and a Rang- 
A : thence along an tMjihanked 

road to two masonry jiillars oni* on either 
side of the F]. IF Railway line. Tin* ]>onn- 
dary crosses the railway belwi»en Magulhat 
R. S. and the bridg-e over tin* Dharla river. 
From the second j)illar it runs along a rather 
faint ////, across an ohl rail\f,iy embankment 
to pillar 180 in fallow layd. About 15 ehaius 
further on a bamboo j)(*g was |>ost(*d, but it 
was considered inadvisable to ])osl a pillar, 
as tin* river is ciitHiig Southwards and has 
alnunly shifted at least 5 ehaiiis since it was 
surveyed, in 19-JJ. 

Heyond ibis I he boundary runs into the 
main sire.am and through sandy chars to the 
opposite bank. Over this section tin- Cooch 
Hehar line has be(m relaid and bdlowed. 

There is a sl'ight discrepancy in orientation 
over (he relay ilirough the river bed, but it 
is negligible. 

Sheet 6J. - A short distunce from the ojipo- 
siU? high bank there is a masonry pillar, 
which is visible from the other bank. From 
Ih is jdllar the boundary runs north-east along 
ails to jiillar 181 and by a path below a liigli 
bank to a brokem 11. S. masonry pillar: 
t lienee d()wn a road to pillar 182, north liy 
ails, and then turning east to pillar 188 and 
with minor Ixends io pillar 184 whieli is on 
the site of a broken masonxy pillar. From 
here the houndary continues to a Rangjxur 
stone and a liroken masonry A pillar. 

Sheet 65. — The houndary continues east 
through ethi(*k jungle and bamboo l)elow i\ 
high hank to pillar 185 b(*yond which it 
cioHHc^s the Baniadaha river, and runs to 
jiillar 18(5 hesidi* a village load: then(;e 
north-east along ails over liigh fallow laud 
and down into lovv-lying marshy land. A 
bamlioo jieg wms |;osfed to indir^ate .tlm point 
where tlie lioundary turns north-west, as it 
passes here throngli a “jola** to pilliu* 187 
beside a high bank. Here the iKiundary 
bends round north-eaet^ttud runs below the 



hank to a masonry pillar on a trijum;- 
lion, and thoni*o to pillar 188. Beyond this 
it croHses a “jolu*' to a high hank where there 
in a Rangpur A .stone, and thenee (‘aat hy 
ails aiid Houlh to pillar 189, where it tuniH 
north-east and then sonth-east to a Cootdi 
Behar trijunetion masonry pillar. 

Sheet 06, — From the trijunction masonry 
pillar the boundary runs south-east and east 
by ails to pillar 190 and mainly east with 
minor bends to two Rangpur A stones, from 
the second of which it turns north-east to 
pillar 191. Here it turns west, and runs ahmg 
ads with minor bends to pillar 192, posted at 
the western point of a large dohn. From this 
piiint the boundary turns hack, and g*K‘s 
mainly east and south-east to pillar J9d: thence 
Routli and east along oils, crossing the Fulbari- 
Dinhata road to a Cooch Behar trijunction 
maRonry pillar. From this it goes south 
to a second trijuinuion masonry pillar and 
continuing south crosses the Fulhari-Dinhata 
road again ami turns w’cst to a third tri junc- 
tion masonry ])illar: llnuicc through jungle, 
and along a village roail to ])illar 194, turning 
south along tin* road, and west to a masonry 
pillar. Just beyond this pillar the boundary 
turns south-w'cst down a silted up khal, the 
bed of wdiich is now largely cultivated, and 
then turns w'cst to pillar 19-") which is on the 
bank of the khal. In the bed of the khal 
then* is a small channel w'hicli is in (\H»ch 
Behar, the remainder of the khal heing in 
Rangpur. The (Jooch Behar line has been 
f(dlo\ved here as there were slight (‘ncroaeli- 
nients. ^ 

The small discrejianeies near pillar 192 are 
due to difference bf surv(*y and have been 
corrected . 

Shed 67. From pillar 19o the boundary 
runs mainly south-wesl with minor bends l»y 
through jungle ami along a village road 
to jiillar I9li whi*n.* it turns soutli-east 
along ails ami a village road to pillar 
just hey Olid this pillar it turns 

south-west ahmg the hank of the (dd Nil- 
kumar river •tt* a (’ooch Reliar trijunction 
masonry iiillar. 

The slight discrepancies are due to ditfer- 
enci?s in survi*v and are negligible. 

Sheet (IS. -Thi* lamndary <‘ontiiiues south 
along the hank of (lie Nilkumar to a Rangpur 
A stone and to pillar 198 from which it cuts 
across culitvated plots, following roughly' the 
centre line of the river bed to pillar 199. 

The discrepancy is due to a slight dilfcr- 
ence in orientation wliiidi may be ignored. 

Sheet (I!). — The boundary continues easiw^ard 
dow^ii the b(*d of the Nilkumar to pillar 200 
on a high ail running across tlie river bed, 
and thence across the IJinhata road to a 
masonry pillar, at which point it turns north 
and goes straight along aih to pillar 201. 

Sheet 70. — From pillar 201 the boundary 
runs mainly east al<mg aih to pillar 202 and 
north to i)illar 208, beside a village road : 
tbem;e it turns north-east, cutting across a 
plot and then following ails to a Couch Behar 
trijuuctioQ masonry pillar. Here it turns 
south along ails and a village road to i)illar 
204 on the site of a broken trijuuction masonry 
pillar, and continues south along the road to 


pillar 205. Here the boundary turns east and 
again follow's the bank of the dead Nilkumar 
river to u broken iiiasonTiv’ pillar, and to pillar 
200 wdiere it bends round nortli, and continues 
along the river bank past two ina.sonry pillars/ 
to pillar 207. From this jmint the bouiidawyj 
bnivcs the river along nils in a westernly 
direction, bending round north to a masonry 
pillar, whence it turns north-east^ to ])iljar 
208. Here it turns south again along a 
village fuitli and rejoins the Nilkumar close 
to tile point wdiere it left the river bank. 

It then turns esst and again follow-s the bank. 

Tlie discrepancie.s are so slight as to be* 
negligible. 

Shed 7J. — IMIlar 209'*is on tb(^ bapk of the 
Nilkumar and from here ^be , river bends 
ronml soulli and then east to a IViiigpur A 
stone. From this Irijunction, wbiidi is the 
c(»inim*nccim‘nt of police-station Nageswari, 
the bouiidarv runs north along ails tp pillar 
210, ami i hence to a masonry pillar, close to 
a Rangjiur A stone, ami to pillar 211. 

The small discre|»aneies are due to differ- 
ences of survey for tliat in the north, the 
Cooeli Behar line has been followed, and for 
the (dher two, the Rangpur Jine. 

Sheet 72. From jiillar 211 the b(»umlary 
runs north along aih to a masonry pillar on 
the Inink of the Nilkumar river. This pillar 
is 85 links to the west of the correct boundary. 
From this point the boundary' again follow's 
tlic bank of the Nilkutnar to ]>illar.s 21^ and 
218 between whiidi there is a Rangpur A 
stom*. From })illar 218 leaves the river bank 
northward by an ail. 

Tlic (liscrtmancy oti tin* south of tin* slieet 
is due to a uiffVrence of survey, wliicli lias 
been corn‘cted. 

Sheet 7S. — Tlic biUimlary rpiis north along 
aih, ihcii turns west to pillar 214, north hy 
various bends to pillar 215, and north-east • 
along a village mail ajid then along ads to 
pillar 2Hi. 

The slight differences in survey are 
negligible. • 

Sheet 74. — From pillar 210 the boundary' 
runs north hv aih to a Coneh Ifeliar trijune- 
tion masonry pillar, and continues north to 
pillar 217. 

The differences in survey are negligible. 

Sheet 7o. -From pillar 217 the boundary 

follow'.s ads north to pillar 218, which is on 
the site of a buried masoiirv pillar. From 
this point the boundary turns cast along the 
bank of tlie old Dudkumar river wbicli bends 
round north-east to ])illar 219, north-west to 
a masonry pillar, then north and nertli-east 
to pillar 22tl, which is beside the Jvashii)ur 
road just south of a bridge. 

The small difference of survey is 
negligible. 

Sheet 76*. -From ^pillar 220 the boundary 
runs nortli by a village road to a (kmeb Behar 
trijunetioii masonry pillar, then turns east 
along ails and a village road to ])illar 221. 
Here it I urns south by aih and then follow'S 
the bank of the Dudkumar to a Rangpur A 
stone. From Ibis point it turns north-east 
along ails to pillar 222, thenee north and west 
to pillar 223 beside a village road, ffebere the 
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boutidary iurns north alonpr the road and runs 
willi two minor bonds to a iviasonry pillar 
beside whjoh is a l^uigpur A stone. Here 
it turns east and again follows the bank of 
the Dudkiimar to pilbir 2v!4. 

' The slight ditterenees in survey have been 
correoted. 

Sheet 77. — The boundary oontinues along 
thJ? Dudkuniar to pillar 225, beside a small 
path, and to pillar 22(i beside a village road : 
then bending round north to pillar 227 on a 
bund, and west to pillar 228, ^where the river 
bank bends back north again. 

The disive]>anoy is due to an error of survey 
in the itangpur map whioh has been 
irorreoted* * 

Sheet 7Hy — The boundary continues along 
the bank of the Dudkuiuar, bending round 
south past three Cooch Hehar trijunction 
masonry lullars and hen east to pillar 229; 
beyomr which it makes a loop southward to 
pillar 280, bending north-west to pillar 281 
and thence turning north. Hetweeii pillars 
i80 and 281 there is a Hangpur A stone. 

The small discrepamdes is survey and 
jrientation are negligible. 

1 ' 

Sheet 7U. — The boundary continues along 
the Dudkiimar to jiillar 282. This is a 
refcrenci^ pillar placed 80 links south of a 
broken and buried trijimction masonry idllar. 
It i.s on high ground to* avoid the possibility 
if its being lost during the rains. From 
[)illaP 282 the boundary continues eastward 
Along the river bank t(» pillars 288, 284 and a 
Hang[mr A stone. This stone marks the 
.•ommenccmeiit of jiolice-station Hhurunga- 
inari. i.. 

Sheet Sii. — From the A stone at the com- 
mencement of police-statiiin llhurungamari 
the boumlary ‘crosses the Dudkiimar and 
proceeds nurih along the right hank of the 
Hognai river, to jiillar 285 and to a masonry 
[dllar, about 10 <*hains further on. This i.s 
All unauthorised pillar, said hy the tenants 
to have been posted hy a jotedar uiid<*r the 
K.asimba/if^' Fsiaie; hut as it is on the correct 
boundary it has been allowed to stand. The 
boundary continues north-west along the right 
bank to jiillar 28G. 

There is a small discrejian c.y in tlii.s sheet, 
but the configuration of the two lines is the 
uime. The difference is due to independent 
iurvey along a river bunk covered in parts 
A’ith jungle. The Hangpur line has been 
iceepted, but the Coocdi Hehar maps need not 
:)e altered. 

Sheet SI. — The boundary continues along 
die bauj< of the Hognai to a Cooch Hehar 
rijunefton masonry pillar, and then, crossing 
he Eastern Bengal Hail way line at a small 
jridge, to pillar 287, beside a khal leading 
)ft' from the river. 

The discrepancies are similar to those 
he last sheet. 

Sheet fS2. — The boundary continues along 
he Hognai to iiillars 288 and 289. There is 
i Hangpur A stone belueen pillars 238 and 
>89. 

There are small differences of survey similar 
io those in sheet 80. The Hangpur line has 
3een accej^ited. 


S?ieet iS3. — The boundary continues along 
the river bank, which goes in wide loops from 
pillar 240 to pillars 241, 242, 243, 244 and 
245. 

The discrepancy at jiillur 240 is due to a 
difference of survey: tliat south of pillar 241 
was a mistake in survey. The Hangpur line 
has been followed in both cases. 

Sheet S4. — The boundary follows the wind- 
ing course of the Hognai to pillars 240 and 
247, whence it makes a loop and turns north- 
west to pillars 218 and 249. 

The differences of survey in this sheet are 
negligible. 

Sheet fSVJ. — The boundary continues along 
the river bank to a Cooidi Hehar tri junction 
masonry pillar, tlieri bends east to pillar 250 
ami then north. Hatlier more tban 20 chains 
beyond pillar 250, it leaves the river bank, 
turning west along a village road, and then 
along aih. dust beyond the Hamuahat — 
Saliel)gimj road it turns north for a short 
distance to pillar 251, from which it turns 
l)ack east and ilien bends north-west to a 
Coocli Beliar frijum‘ti<»n masonry pillar. 
From this it runs north along aih and a 
villagt* roml turning east and south, and re- 
turning to the river hank. A few (diains 
before its junction with the hank, pillar 252 
is posted, it then follows the Hognai eastward 
to pillar 258. 

Tlie slight discrepancies in survey are 
negligible. 

« 

Sheet iSti . — The boumlary continues north- 
I'ast along the rivt*r Imrik ‘to pillars 254 on a 
huml, 255 on a nuid and 25fl. There is a 
Hang|>nr A stom‘ between pillars 255 and 
25ti. 

8' lit* differences of survey are negligible. 

Sheet .S7. -From ])illar 25(J the boundary 
follows iht* hM»])s of tlif? river to pillar 257, 
a Cooch Ht‘har A masonry pillar, jiillar 258, 
a Cooch Hehar A masonry pillar, pillar 259, 
ami another Cooch Hehar A masonry pillar. 

Tlie only noteworthy discrepancies lie 
between pillars 25ti and 257. Between the 
two Hangpur tri junctions the Hangpur line 
has been followed; a little further south the 
(Viot h Hehar line has been followed. 

Sheet SS. — The lioundary follows the river 
bunk north-west until it meets a village road. 
At this point it crosses the river bed and 
returns down the opposite bank until it meets 
a village path; where pillar 2()() is posted. 
Here it turns east along the path and bends 
round to pillar 2()l. For some distance on 
eiiluM’ side of this pillar there is no visible 
nil along liie boundary. The line was there- 
fore demarcated on the ground for the benefit 
of the tejwints up to the masonry pillar. 
Thence «it follows ails north-west, and bending 
round south follows a road from which^ it 
winds round a TT shaped section of the dried 
uj) river bed, returning to the road along the 
opposite bank. Pillar 202 is posted at the 
point where the boundary leaves the road 
westward along an ail. It then turns north- 
west along the high bank of a beel known as 
Saheber Chora to two Cooch Behar trijunction 
masonry pillars. ^ 
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TUe only notewortliy cliRorepancy is at the 
northernmost masonry pillar, wViere there is 
a fliffereiire of survey of ahout 40 links. It 
is prop<)se(l to follow the llunj^pur line. 

Shrct S9 . — Beyond tlor stXMuid masonry 
pillar on the last sheet the boundary meets the 
Fulkiimar river, wliieh it follows for aboul 
17 ehaiiis, then leaves it, running* thnoij^h 
bamboo and hy an all to pillar 2011: them‘e 
north by ails to a buried masonry ])illar, and 
west to pillar 2t»4 on a bnnd. Fn)m tiiis i>illar 
it (continues west until it meets the bank of 
tlm Fulknmar in lliiek junj^le, and turns north 
alonf? the river. 

The differem es of survey are negli^yihle. 

Shrct 99 . — The boundary enntinues aloii^ 
the bank of the Fulkumar to pillars 2tio, 20fi 
and a Coorli Behar A masonry pillar. Beyond 
this it bends round north-easi passing a few 
eliains north of the river bed. 

The diBerenees of siirvt‘y are ni‘g]igih]e. 

Sheet 91 . — The l)onndarv folhuvs alls to 
pillar 207, near the Fulkumar river, and 
(‘ontinnes to the river, crossing wliieh it fol- 
lows the righi hank to pillar 20S, then bending 
north at a Bangpur A stone in a loop by iht 
left bank to the point where the boundary 
leaves the river, and f«)llows an all eastward 
to pillar 201). From this it follows nll.s turn- 
iiiir south by a village road and then following 
alls down to the river hank again. Here it 
bends round north and then west along the 
left hank, until it alm(»st rejoins the jmint 
where it (unuMl south; tlien bends east to 
pillar 270, wliere it leaves the river and 
follows (tils to a Uuried trijunetion masonry 
pillar; then turning east an<l north to pillar 
271, on the site of a buried masonry pillar. 

The diserejiancies at ])illar 200 and on the 
western and southern sidt*s of the loo]) beyond 
it, are tlm? to errors in survey. Here the 
Bangpur line was found to be eorreet. At 
the north-east eonoT of the loop we have 
adopted a new line. The Cooeh Itehar map 
was wrong, ami in tlie Bangpur survey, it had 
been followed without sutiieieut emiuiry. The 
area affeeted is a promontory on the (Nioeh 
Behar side of the river, covered with trees and 
jungle. It elearly belongs to the State, and 
this was eonfirmed by local evidence. 

Sheet 92 . — From pillar 271 the boundary 
follows ails north to a masonry pillar, turning 
east to a second pillar and then north, with 
two minor bends to pillar 272 on the site of a 
broken masonry pillar. Here it turns west 
along nth to pillar 27?i on tlu* site of a buried 
masonry pillar and then north to a buried 
masonry pillar just beyond wliieh pillar 274 
is posted, where the boundary turns east and 
south to a masonry iiillar. Here it turns 
north along ails to a buried masonry pillar 
and thence west to another pillar, tl^nce north 
to pillar 275, where it turns east by sogith and 
follows nils to a masonry pillar. 

Sheet 93. — From the masonry pillar at the 
termination of last sheet the boundary runs 
north by ails to a Juiried masonry pillar, 
where it turns east and folloM^s ails to pillar 
27f), (Jontinuirig across low-lying land to pillar 
277, which is posted at tlie southern bank of 
n tank. Here it tn^ns south along ails to a 


masonry pillar, and then south 'and east to 
pillar 27H, whence it turns north to a masonry 
pillar. 

There are small dilTere^n*es of survey, which 
are negligible. 

Sheet //•/. -From the masonry pillar in th^ ^ 
last sheet tli<‘ boundary follow.^ ails north-east 
to ])iI1ar 27!) to a masonry pillar, and thence 
mainly east to pillar 280. The^lumndary 
here passes tli rough a narrow bf)ttle neck, and 
runs round a rough circle about four niiles 
in ci fell inference, ndurning to a point about 
0 idiains from* pillar 280. From jiillar 280 
it starts its circuitous route in a south-# 
westernly direction, to pillar 281. • , 

• • 

Sheet 93 . — From pilltfr 281 the Jioundary 
continues west and south for f] sh^irt ilistam^e, 
then turns east to pillar 282 and souih to pillar 
284. Here it turns east along the side of a 
low-lying “jola’* to a buried masonry pillar. 
Thence east jo ])illar 284Vont inning south and 
east to a buri(‘d masonry ]>illar. From this 
])illar it turns north along ails to pillar 285. 

The discrepancy beyond pillar 284 is due 
to a slighi dilferenee in survt^y along the jola. 
The Bang])ur lin(‘ has b(*en accepted. 

Sh(’(t .%*. — From pillar ?85 tlie boundary 
runs mainly east along ails, across the dried 
11 }) bed of the (loraljhora river. It then turns 
nonh. and follows tlie left bank to ]>illar 2H(), 
and north-(‘ast to a •masonry })illar: thence 
north-west along the river l)riiik, leaving it l)y 
an ail and running north to pillar 28?. A 
slmri distance nortli of this ])illar it turns west 
and follows ails to ])illar 28S. 

The discrepancies nortli and south of pillar 
28(i arc differemes of survey due to jhe thick 
jungle and wild rose bush which cover the 
bed of the (farnljliora. The Cooeh Behar line 
was found to he c‘orrect ^^erc. From tlie 
masonry pillar, the boundary runs through 
water for a short distance and then along the • 
hank. Here again tlie Cooeh Behar line was 
f()nf)W<Ml. 

Shr(’f 91 . — From ]>illar 288 the boundary 
eonu's back into sheet 1)4. It foMows ails west- 
ward to ])illar 28!), from which it runs along 
the dried ni> bed of a khal and turns south- 
west through jungle and along ails to })illar 
2!)(). Here it turns w(*st to a ma.sonry }.)illar, 
from which it goes north-west by various 
bends along the bottle neck to lullar 2!)1 on 
tlie site of a buried masonry pillar. From 
pillar 2!)1 it runs ahout 5 rhains west, straight 
to another buried masonry pillar, and then 
turns south to a third buried masonry itillar. 
From this pillar it turns west along the bank 
of a khal, utitil it turns north to ])illar 21)2, 
which stands in low-lying land near ihe edge 
of Chakli Beel. From this pillar the boun- 
dary runs through marshy land north-west 
for ahout 10 chaiffs, then turns due north and 
runs through low -lying marsh to a broken 
masonry j)illur. At tlie point where the boun- 
dary turns line north a bamboo ]>eg was posted 
to indicate tlie boundary to the tenants. 
Btday will be necessary over this section of 
the iMnindary. 

The principal discrepancy in this sheet lies 
between pillar 2!) I and the masonry pillar west 
of it. The boundary here is not easily identi- 
fiable and it se^ms probable that thff existence 
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of both the pillars was not known dnrinpr the 
two surveys. We cleeirled that a new line, 
sliowii in f»Teen, should be adopted, running 
straight frtmi pillar 2%l to the masonry pillar. 

There is also a slight diserepaney at pillar 
,2.S9 where tlie llangpur line was adopted. 

Sheet 07. — About 2i ehains north of the 
ini\s(mry pillar iu the last* sheet the boundary 
turns easf'to iiillar Here it has emerged 

from swamp into liigher ground. It tlien 
runs due east through bamboo and along ails, 
turning north for a few t‘Kains, and then 
bending bark west into low-lying land again 
and turning north to pillar 294 on the site of 
a buried pillar. From here it runs north- 
west thro^igh marshy Vand to a buried masonry 
pillar, whii*k wi>:s discovered after a great d<‘al 
of difficulty; then turns east into higher 
ground to a masonry pillar about 7 (‘hains 
distant in a bamboo prove and continues east 
to a broken masonry pillar. Hf^re it turns 
south-east and then south-west along ails to 
pillar 29o, where it turns s<»uth to a masonry 
pillar, and thence east and south to pillar 29(). 
Thence it turns east and runs by a dried up 
khal to pillar 297, continuing mainly east to 
a broken masonry pillar. From this pillar it 
turns north along the bank of tlie M(U‘a Kata 
Khal, wdiich it crosses, returning down the 
opposite bank for about 10 chains, then 
turning east along an ail to ])illar 298, from 
which it turns north. 

The noticeable discrepancies in this sheet 
lie between pillar 298 ami the masonry pillar 
north of pillar 294. Here the Itangpur line 
W'as followed. 

Sheet OS. — From j)illar 298 the boundary 
follows {h:Is by various bends ih pillar 299: 
then west to the Kanirangi Khal, and north- 
west along its bank to a l{angj)urA stone 
which had beeif emJliedded on the site of a 
masonry pillar. From this it follows ails 
north and north-west to j)Illar 800, and 
continues noyth along ails. 

Sheet 00. — The l)ouijdary follows along ails 
to pillar 801 ,, .which is about 7 chains south 
of the high bank of Kaljaiii river. Continu- 
ing north it passes into a char covered with 
tail grass, turns west, then north again across 
llie river to the opposite hank and follows an 
ail to pillar 802 which is about 7 chains 
beyond the northern high hank. Between 
these pillars relay is necessary. A short 
distance beyond ]>illar 802 the boundary meets 
the high l)ank of the Kaljani Chora (the old 
course of the river) which it follows to refer- 
ence pillar 808. This is jmsted on an ail one 
chain from tlie top of the high bank for 
purposes of relay. 

Tliere^'is some discre])ancy between the two 
lines in the char and river section, but the 
(*on figuration is exactly thS same, and the 
difference is due to orientation. On the 
nortbern bank, however, there is a considei> 
able discrepamy. Here it wm deru'ded to 
follow the line of present possession, which is 
the Rangpur line. 

Sheet 100. — Near reference pillar 803, the 
boundary turns west, and crosses the Kaljani 
Chora intu a high char. Pillar 304 is posted 
at the point where the boundary turns nortli ; 
but a litt^3 further on it t»\rns west into 


another old river bed. To help relay in this 
section, reference pillar 805 was posted at the 
north-west corner of plot 79 of Muuza Uttar 
Dhaldanga (J. L. No. 14 police-station 
Bhurungamari). The boundary returns into 
the char nortli of this reference pillar, but will 
icHpiire relay. In many places the field boun- 
daries arc not identifiable. Pillar 300 is 
intervisible wutb RP 305 for relaying pur- 
poses, and a few' chains beyond it pillar t307 
has been posted beside a small road which 
passes some homesteads. Beyond pillar 307 
the boundary passes again through the Kaljani 
(Oiora to pillar 808 wdiicb is a short distance 
beyond tin* north eri» high bank. Pillar 308 
is intervisible with pillar 300. Thence the 
boundary follows ails mainly north to two 
Coo(h Behar A masonry pillars. From the 
se<'ond of these it turns east along ails to 
pillar 809 and tlien runs south passing once 
more into the Kaljani Cliora and emerging 
into the high hank along an ail to pillar 810. 
This pillar is intervisihle wuth pillar 308. 
The boundary tlien runs straight east along 
ails into a haniboo grove to pillar 311 where 
it makt^s a slight turn south-west and emerg- 
ing from bamboo follow’s ails to pillar 312. 

Sheet M/.-'^From pillar 312 tlie boumlary 
runs east along ails to ])illar 813 on the bank 
of a dried up khal, then east and north for a 
short distaiK’e to pillar 814, w'hcre it again 
turns east and crosses the* (iladadhar rjvcr to 
pillar 815, on the site of a buried pillar. A 
short distance heyoml, it meets a khal w'hicli 
it follows u]> to the high bank skirting 
Noadanga Beel. It follows link round north- 
caist, and then leaves it by, an ail, one chain 
along which, pillar 819 is ])ostcd. 

There i.s a small discrepancy at pillar 818. 
Here the Rangpur Hue was found correct. 

Sheet 102. — From pillar 81 1> the boundary 
follows ails north to a masonry pillar, I’onti- 
nuing t(» the old bed of the Kaljani river, 
which is HOW’ under cultivation. Near this 
point a masonry pillar w’as found, about 8i 
chains oft‘ the boundary. The boundary then 
follows the hank of the old river north-west 
to a masonry pillar which stands 40 link> east 
of the correct hoiindary, and continm^s north 
to the lop of a loop w here pillar 317 w^as posted 
on the site of a masonry pillar. From here 
it turns south along the old river bank to 
pillar 318. 

Sheet lOS. — From pillar 318 the boundary 
continues south along the hank, and then 
bends round north-east to a sharp point, at 
w^hich jiillar 319 is posted on the site of a 
broken masonry pillar. Here it turns south 
and follow's ails till it meets the Cooch Behar 
— Dhuliri road along whicb it turns east for 
aliout 10 (‘Jjiains; then turns south-west along 
the old Kaljani and north-west by an ail to 
pillar 320. Rejoining the old bed of the 
Kaljani it follow^s round a loop eastward to 
pillar 321 and another loop westw'ard to pillar 
322, Some 15 chains beyond pillar 822 it 
leaves the bank and follows an ail north-west 
to pillar 328, and west to a buried masonry 
pillar by the edge of Nowulangu Beel. Here 
it turns due south and follows ails back to the 
old bed of the Kaljani. 
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There is one eonsiderable discrepancy at 
pillar 321. Here it was decided to follow 
•he Hanf^pur line which is according to 
possession. 

Sheet 104. — The boundary continues down 
the bank of the old river to pillar 324 near a 
village road and pillar 325. Just beyond this, 
it crosses an old khal and bends round 
north-east along nils to pillar 326. about 10 
chains further on it makes a sharp bend south, 
and then returns south-west, cutting across 
fields, and then following ails to pillar 32 
At the point where the boundary cuts across 
fields, the tenants were instructed to build a 
new ail. From pillar 327 it continues south- 
west to a buried masonry pillar and beyond 
which it turns north-west along mis, and 
recrosses the old khal to pillar 328. It conti- 
nues west to a buried masonry pillar, and 
south-west to pillar 329 beside the old bed of 
the Kaljani. From pillar 329 the boundary 
crosses the old bed and passes into a high char 
on which pillar 330 is posted. 

The first discrepancy, just beyond pillar 325 
is due to a mistake of survey whi(‘h was 
followed in the Uangpur maps. The correct 
boundary was ])oi nted out by the tenants and 
has been shown by a green line. 

Froin the bend to the nt»rth-east as tar as 
pillar 326, tliere is again a discrepancy though 
the configurati<m is the same. Here, however, 
both ‘•ets of maps bore no relation to the field 
boundaries. Agiiin the (^)och Hehar line was 
followed during the Itangpur Survey without 
proper enquiries beiivg made. The green lino 
which we propose to adopt represents field 
boundaries on the ground according to 
possession, which is wcdl established,^ 

The remaining discrepancies are due to a 
slight ditference in orientation. The confi- 
uration is the same and the ma])s should not 
e altered, as the boundary is (juitc clear on 
the ground. 

Sheet 106. — From pillar 330 tlie boundary 
runs through high char, into sand, and across 
the Kaljani river to the opposite high bank. 
Reference ])illars 331 and 332 have been 
posted well back, as there has been some 
erosion along the southern bank. Pillar 331 
will serve to relay the boundary on the high 
bank, where runs partly through fallow 
land and is noi easily identifiable. Beyond 
R. P. 332 the boundary passes into char land 
covered with Jau, and then bends back in a 
south-wcsteriily clii taction. Pillai 3-{3 is at the 
point wliere it returns into the old high bank, 
hh'om this iiillar the boundary follows aiLs 
nmth to pillar 334, which is close to a small 
group of lioinesteads. Them*e it cuts across 
fitdds to pillar 335 on the edge of h^h land, 
beyond which it drops into low-lying pillow, 
which was once the course of the river. Pillar 
336 in the next sheet is intervisible with 
pillar 335. 

Sheet 106. — The boundary crosses low-lying 
fallow, then rises on to cultivated land, and 
follow’H nlh south-east to ’ illars 336, 337 and 
338, which is posted beside a village road. 
Beyond pillar 338 iife boundary passes into 


sandy char, covered with high Jau, crosses 
the Kaljani river, and passes through unculti- 
vated char to pillar 339. . 

I * 

Between pillars 338 to 339 we have siraight- 
ened out the boundary. This will he more 
intcdligihle to the tenants, and will sim])lify 
relay, if necessary. The dis(Tepancies in this 
sheet between pillars •33i) and 338 are due to 
differem*es of survey. Here the Rangpur line*, 
which represents present possession, was 
accepted . 

Sheet 107. — From pillar 339 to pillar 340 
the boundary has again been straightened out. 
The line now fr)llows along the bouydary of 
plot in high ehar laud, which has been leased 
out, but which has no visible^ boYiidary on 
the ground. Pillar 340 is posted o»ii an ail, 

i 'ust beyond the point where the boundary 
eaves ehar land and runs into high enlti- 
by Renny. This is the t<»rminating poyit of 
our demarcation. The point where the boun- 
dary meets Renny's line and turns south-west, 
is a field corner, 33 links soiitli-west from 
Renny’s Pillar No. IT. 

The discrepancy between pillar 340 and the 
closing point is due to errors tff surve\ in the 
Rangpiir sheet. There is no doubt that the 
traverse station near llenny's Pillar No. IT 
was wrongly plotted, as there was a serious 
error iii the distance J)etween ])illars IT and 
111. This traverse station has therefore been 
ignored. The error has been corret'led. and 
the boundary between pillar 340 and *the 
(‘losing point has been resurveyed. This is 
shown in green (and in blaek where it tallies 
with th(‘ former line) and reiu‘(*s(*nts the 
corre(‘t houndali^’ a(‘cording to present '•])osses- 
sion. There is some discrepancy in the Cooch 
Behar map also, and this will be corrected 
according to the line as resurvej’ed. 

From Kenny's Pillar No. II the boundary 
up to the tri junction of Cooch Behar, (ioal- 
para and Raiigj»ur has been demarcated by 
Renny. Our instructions wert' that this sec- 
tion was to be incorporated in tWs report. 

This slieet shows the boundary between 
pillars II and XIV. Of these pillars IX and 
X have been washed away. 

Sheets lOS, 109 mid iM.-— These three sheets 
continue the boundary between Jhaukuthi 
and Tilai, as surveyed bv Rennv and demar- 
cated by Mr. O'Doiiel in 1923-24. 

Sheet 108 covers the boundary from pillars 
XV to XIX; sheet 109 from pillars XIX to 
XXX and sheet 110 from pillars XXX to 
XLT, and thenee to the Cooch BehavCoal- 
para-Raugpur tri junction. Of these ]rillars, 
Nos. XVIII, XIX and XX have beeJi washecl 
away. * 

The trijunction pillar, at which Mr. 
O'Donel hais terminated his demar(‘ation, is 
that of MacDonald's survey of 1875. It will 
be iiotieed that there is a se(‘oud pillar 2-70 
chains to the west. This* is the pillar built 
by (^d. Hirst as the trijunction, in the course 
of the Cooch B(*har-(roalpara Boundary Com- 
mission. It represents Renny \s trijunetion 
as relaid by CcU. Hirst and is dtvseribed in 
detail in Appendix C of Col. Hirst’s^ report. 
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Mr. O'Donel apparently accepted Mac-? 
Donald’s pillar, and from iliis pillar the 
boiiiidarv between Rangpur and Goalpara 
eoinmenCirs on the (Cadastral map of Rangpiir. 
There are thus two inter-provincial trijnne- 
tion points. 

Although strictly speaking, this section of 
t))e bound iirv is outside the scope of this Com- 
mission,*' we think it advisable that Govern- 
ment should declare which of these two pillars 
is the true trijunction. 

c 

Tjeaving aside technical questions concern- 
ing the C'orrecUiess of these relays, we should 
like to put forward two points in favour of 
retaining MacDonald's pillar as the true 
tri junction. « 

In the first place, Renny’s survey was a 
compfiss survey, And however carefully a 
compass survey is made, it cannot he as accu- 
rate as a traverse survey. Sindi as Mac- 
Donald's. Col. Hirst was not engaged in dis- 
covering the true trijunction of Cooch Behar, 
Goalpara and Rangpur: as be states clearly 
in Appendix (" of this report, he was demar- 
cating the irijiAiction shown in Renny's map. 
It follows that any accuracy which there may 
have been in the compass siirvt'v, would not 
be corrected during (hd. Hirst’s demarcation 
of the (-ooeli Behar-Goalpara boundary. 

T'he st'cond reason for adhering to Mac- 
Donald’s pillar is that it has been accepted 
as the true triiunctioii both during the Cooch 
Behar ami (he Rangpur cadastral surveys, 
and Ih^* b(»nn(iarv of the twoemrveys agrees. 
In the (Vioch Bcliar sheet, the boundary 
runs east from Col. Hirst's pillar to Mac- 
Donald's pilJr.r and then back sontli-west 
along (lie conimon Rangpur boundary forming 
an acute angle at ^racDonald’.s pillar, Fn this 
angle, aryl along the Rangpur boundary the 

S lots are recorded in possession of Chioch 
•ehar tenants. 

1 

It seems, therefore, de.sirable that the two 
sets of maps should be retained as thev are, 
otherwise possession will be disturbed. 

In the Rangpur cadastral map MacDonald’s 
pillar IS not only the trijunction point, but the 
starting point of Mr. O’Doiiel’s aw'ard line 
between the Kashiinbazar Estate of Rangpur 
and the fiaiiripur Estate of (jfoalpara. This 
was demarcated in 1925-26 and accepted by 
both ])arties. Commencing frbm MacDonald’s 
pillar, this boundary runs south, and is 
deinarfated by a number of pillars along its 
course. If MacDonald’s pillar is not now 
accepted as the true trijrmetion tliis award 
line will be upset. 

In the Cooch Behar 16" sheet, Col. Hirst’s 
pillar has been treated as a boundary pillar 
between Goalpara a^nd Cooch Behar, and not 
as the iiiterprovincial trijunction. We con- 
sider tljat this is the correct solution, and 
rm^ornmend tliat MacDonald’s pillar of 1875 
shouhl be declared to be the trijunction of 
Gooch B/jhar, Goalpara and Jlangpur. 


PART III. 

Appendix I — Previous surveys and 

BOUNDARY MARKS. 

A note on the prcriou,s surreifs on the (%nn'h 
Behtir-^Kantipur houndary . 

Peinherton's . — The first Survey of Cooch 
Behar State was a Topographical Survey made 
by Mr. Pemberton, the Revenue Surveyor, in 
1858. 

(yDoneVs K, S , — When Government took 
charge of the State in 1864 during the 
imnority of His Highness the late Maharaja 
Sir Xripendra Narayan Bliup Bahadur, 
Colonel llaughtou carried out a Survey of the 
State to a scale of 4" io a mile, undtu’ Mr. 
O’Donel, Deputy Superintendent of Revenue 
Survey, who was spe(‘ia]ly de])nled ]>>• (govern- 
ment f(»r the purpose in 1868-70. This 
survey fixed the limits of taluks and delineil 
the parganas as they now are. Pillars (KKl 
in number) were also constructed along the 
eommon boundary line. Colonel Haugliton’s 
object \va.s to create a middle class in the 
State akin to the zamindars and talnkdars of 
Bengal who would, to (|iiute his worcls. “1'i‘om. 
the bones and sinews of the eoiiniiv." lie, 
therefore, proposed in 1H(;4 that a 'Faliikdari 
Settlement slioiild be earried (Uit in ihe State 
of Coocli Behar. Gf>vernment. Iiowever, 
approved of a raiyatwari setilemenl, for 
which a 16" survt*y bec ame indispensable. 

Fir,tt Settle men t In (\nn'h \iehnr. — hollow- 
ing this order of (lovernmeiit. Babn Issor 
Chandra Sen, a Deputy ^Collector t>f Hengal. 
was deputed to make a Settlement in Cooch 
Behar.' Rahimganj, a tra«‘t, west of the 
Teesta, was selected to commence with, as 
being under kbas rnauagenient. The survey 
was made to a scale of 16" to a mile and tin* 
settlement concluded for 16 years irom 1869 
A.D. The commencement of the operation 
unsettled the public mind and ii was tlien 
resolved to push on the work wiib the utmo.si 
possible speed. In 1870 Mr. \\'. O. A. 
Beckett w^as appointed Assistant (’ommis- 
sioner and placed in charge of Settlement. 
The work was concluded in 187-5. The 
measurements were made with chain and 
compass and tlie areas computed to standard 
highas, cottas and dhurs. The settlemcmt was 
made pargana by pargana, the jote being 
taken as the unit. This is kn(»wn as ihe first 
settlement of the State. 

Rermy , — After the Revenue Survey of 1868- 
70 there were some discrepancies on the Cooch 
Behar-Gavabari (Rang])ur) boundary. Mr. 
H. R. Renny, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
was specially empowered by the Government 
of Bengal for the determination of the boun- 
dary between Cooch Behar and Gayabari 
(Rangpur) which he did in 1873-74. His 
finding was accepted both by the State and 
the Government. He embedded 108 pillars 
during the course of his operations. 

Price, — Later, a depute arose near Dur^a- 
pur of police-station Kaliganj from a petition 
submitted by certain tlpanchow^kidars of 
Rangpur in which they stated that they had 
been dispossessed by their Cooch Behar raiyats 
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of lands appertaining^ to their TJpanchouki 
mahals.*^ Mr. Moran in 1874-75 relaid this 
boundary but his findings in some plares were 
not accepted by (ioverninerit and subsequently 
Mr. Price, a Sujveyor to (be Government of 
India, was deputed to relay this disputed 
boundary. He took up the boundary in 1889- 
90. Boundary pillars were erected alongf the 
line relaid by Mr. Price. Six pillars are 
found to have been embedded. A jiart only 
of his relay was accef)ted. Thus the demarca- 
tion made by him is md of much importance. 

Judd , — In 1900 a dispute arose over the 
Chatnai boundary, police-station Diinla, and 
it became necessary to ascertain the real 
boundary. A conference was held in the 
(./ollector\s buiif^alow' at Itungpur at his 
request to ascertain the real position. As 
neither parly eould acMtept the other's view's, 
it was decided lliai the matter should be 
referred to an expert — prelerably the 
Surveyor-General of India for decision as to 
whether the river Bura Torsa (old) was 
imrlinlcd or excluded from the district of 
Baugpur by Mr. J^emherlon. The Assistant 
Surveyor-(ieneral consiilered the w'C‘st bank to 
he the houndary. The State accepted the 
aliovc decision and proposed that the btiuiidarv 
should be relaid wilh the help of the traverse 
data received irom the Surveyor-Generars 
Ofiiee. Tin* lelay was undertaken by Mr. 
dudd, A'^sisiani Siipeiinteudent of Surveys, 
in 1911 uihI in lerchange of possession took 
[ilat’e as a resuli. Kloveii permanent pillars 
w'cre constructed ahmg the common boundary 
of the Slate. • 

111 couneclion w’itJj the boundary dispute 
between Manijum i)as of Jhaukuthi (Cooeh 
Bebar) and ilie Maharaja of Co-ssimbaxar in 
re.speci of TiJai in Bangpur district and at 
tlie request of the Slate authorities Mr. 
G’Donel relaid the disjniled portion of the 
hfmndary as surveyed by Mr. It. H. Reniiy 
in 1874 from the Irij unction of Couch Beliar, 
Goalpara and Hangpur to Mr. Ileimy\s pillar 
!No. 9, a disianee of about Tij miles in 19*.i4 
and the line w’as mark(‘d wdth 4 masonry and 
^14 ferro eoncrete pillars. 


Apcejmiix II. 


No, 1057 T.Il., dated Itamua (Dacca), tli« 
llth August 1919. 

Prom — The Hon'ble Mr. M. C. McAlpiii, 

I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, It even ue Department, 

To — The Vice-President, State Council, 

Cooch Behar. 

1 am directed to refer to the correspond- 
ence ending wdih your letter No. 1394, dated 
the 22nd March 1919, on the subject of the 
adjustment of lioumiaries between the Cooch 
Behar State and the districts of Jalpaiguri, 
Ilangpur and Goalpara.# 

2. As regards the boundary between the 
Cooch Behar Slate and .lalpaiguri, I am to 
observe that Mr. O’Douel surveyed the 
Jalpaiguri district 4n 1865-66 and Coocb 


Behar in 1868-70. In 1892 Mr. Sunder, 
Settlement Officer of the Western Duars, 
made in survey for a .Settlement of the 
Duars. The boundary Detween Jftlpaiguri 
and the Cooch Behar State as laid rlown by 
Mr. Sunder, w'as objected t<) by the ('ooch 
Behar State on ceiiain point- and it was, ^ 
therefore, agreed that the boundary should be 
relaid on the basis of»Alr. O'Doncl’s survey of 
Cooch Behar of 1808-7(1. It seem^-, therefore, 
that both Government and the Cooch Behar 
State have accepted Mr. O' Done] 's map of 
Cooch Behar of 1^^08-70 as showing the dc jure 
boundary. 

3. It is stated in paragMapli t of your 
letter referred to above th^t the discfepanfd<\s 
betw'cen the cadastral maps of Cooch* Beliar 
and those of Jalpaiguri are of tPr^‘e kind.s, 
namely, (1) ovei -lapping, (2) total omission of 
small areas from both ma]is, (3) miunj- diver- 
gences such as are bound. lo occur when tw’o 
independent stirveyor's map on undcma/cated 
line even through the line they are attempt- 
ing to map is the same in both ca-es. The 
Governor in Council accepts your suggestion 
that the 3rd kind of difierem e sh(»uld he dis- 
poscnl of by making the maps of CtHx h Behar 
coincide w'ith those of Jalpai^ytiri, but ho sees 
no reason whj' a compulsory use of the Jalpai- 
guri cadastral maps sliould be made v^ herever 
(‘adastral maps are used. As regards the Jsl 
and 2nd kinds of difference you suggesr that 
they sliould be cxamftied on t lit* ground in 
the light of Mr. (CDornd's maps, the Jalpai- 
guri maps and the Cooch Behar maps, 'and 
that the actual bouudaiy should tlius be deter- 
mined and marked on the ground. Botli set.s 
of maps should then be made to accord w'ith 
this ascenainei boundary. Where it, is not 
possible or practicable to ascertain and mark 
oil the ground the* true de jure boundary, i.e., 
that of Mr. G’ Don el's Survey (d 1 8(i8- 70. you 
suggest that a boundary by agreement simuld 
be settled and marked and mapped in both 
sets of maps; and the maps thus lirouglit into 
liannony should be the last W'onl in the matter 
for the future, in this connection 1 am to 
say that the (jovernor in Council* would agree 
to straight lines or zig-zags being substituted 
for river boundaries, where practiiaible, so 
that in the aggregate neither side gained nor 
lost by comparison wuth the de jure boundary. 
You further suggest that if the above propo- 
sals are accepted, a boundary commission 
should be appointed to settle these dilTereiices. 
Subject to the above remarks His Kxcdlency 
in Council accepts these proposals and agrees 
to the appointment of a Boundary Comiuissiou 
as suggested. The ( ■ommission should be 
composed of Major Hirst, Director of Surveys, 
Bengal, and a representative of the Cooch 
Behar State. The cost of incidental e^»[)eiise8 
such as demarcation, will be borne in equal 
shares by this Guiv’eriinieui and the (\)och 
Behar State. The Boundary (\)inmissioners 
should be empow'ered to use the cadastral maps 
of Jalpaiguri and (.ooch Behar wherever 
necessary, so that the operations should not 
cause friction and unnecessary disturbance 
of present possession. 

A set of comparative maps of the Jalpaiguri- 
Cooch Behar boundary have been pre]uired by 
the Director of Surveys, Bengal. These w'ill 
be placed at the»disposal of the Coiu^iissioii. 
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4. The' boundary between Goalpara and 
the Cooeh Behar State referred to in para- 
graph 3 of your letter is the subject of a 
separate N*orresponden(?e at present. 

5. As regards the Bangpur boundary, the 
X Governor in Council accepts your proposal 

tliat the Coocli Behar maps be inked up now 
and a note recorded thereon tliat the boundary 
w liable to re-adjustment when Rangpur is 
cadastrally surveyed. 


ArPKNDlX 111. 

« 

No. 32^2, (latetl Alipur, the 22iitl August 
, * 1932. 

From — Eai Bijay Bihari Mukharji Bahadur, 
Uireolor of Laud lleeords and Surveys, 
Bengal, 

4 

To — The Secretary to the Governinent of 
Bengal, Revenue Department. 

1 have the honour to refer to the Secretary' 
to the Goveniiiient of Bengara (Revenue 
Department) letter No. 1057 T. — R., dated the 
ilth August 1919, to the Vice-President, 
State Council, Cooch Behar, a copy of which 
letter w'as forwarded to the Director of 
Surveys, Bengal, with Revenue Department 
memorandum No. 1009 T. — R., dated the lltli 
August 1919, regarding the re-adjustment of 
the boundary between Cooch Behar State and 
thei districts of Jalpaiguri, Rangpur and 
Uoalpura. 

The readjustment of the boundary between 
the Cooch Beliar State and the .lalpaiguri 
district was made by a Boundary Commis- 
sioner appointed in 1919, with Major Hirst, 
the then Director of Surveys, Bengal, as a 
representativei of the Government of Bengal 
as also of the Cooch Behar State. The report 
of the Boundary Ct)Hjmis8ion togetiier with a 
set of maps prepared in this connection which 
were submitted to Government for considera- 
tion and order, with Director of Surveys, 
BeugaPs letter No. 37(i(i, dated the 23rd 
December 1920, were adopted both by Bengal 
Government and the Cooch Behar State, vide 
Government order No. 196 T. — R., dated tlie 
9th May 1923, 

2. As regards the boundary between the 
State and the district of Rangpur it was 
stated in paragraph 5 of Revenue Secretary’s 
letter of Ilth August 1919, referred io above 
that it should he readjusted when the cadastral 
survey of Rangpur was taken up. As the 
cadastral survey has already covered u large 
part of the boundary it is necessary from the 
point ^)f vie\v of economy and convenience of 
w'ork *(as the services of the expert staff now 
W'orkiug in the district can be utilired for the 
purpose) to readjust the boundary ai once. I 
therefore suggest that a Boundary Coinmi.s- 
sion be a])p()inted for the purpose with^the 
Settlement Officer, Rangpur, and a represen- 
tative from Cooch Behar State as Boundary 
Commissioner to represent the interest of the 
Bengal Government and the Coo<'h Behai 
State respectively. 

3. In paragraph 12, Chapter I of Major 
Hirst’s report on the Cooch Behar-Jalpaiguri 
boundary submitted with, the Director of 


Surveys, Bengal’ s letter of 23rd December 
1920 referred to above it wras suggested that 
the demarcation of the chits or enclaves of 
.lalpaiguri in Cooch Behar and of Cooch 
Behar in Jalpaiguri which was omitted from 
the operation of the Boundary Commission 
might be considered along wuth the adjust- 
ment of tlie Rungpur-Cooch Behar boundary. 
Accordingly a proposal was submitted to 
Government in the office letter No. 274, dated 
the 4th November 1931, for demanaitioii of 
the above enclaves along with those of 
Rangpur in Cooch Behar and Cooch Behar in 
Rangpur. But Government in reply inform- 
ed this office in their memorandum No. 243- 
Jur., dated the Ilth January 1932, that on 
account of tinancial stringency no provision 
for the work which is required to be made 
under *‘29-l*olitical (Central)” could be made 
for the current tinancial year. Though it 
would be possible to (*arry on the demarcation 
work later on it w'ould be uneconomical. 
The Settlement Barty is doing the cadastral 
work of the area of ltang]3ur in (h)ocli Behar 
boundary in which the enclaves (»f Cooch 
Behar lie and near which the enclaves of 
Kuiigpur and Jalpaiguri w'ithin (%)och Behar 
lie. Survey and demarcation of the enclaves, 
therefore, if done now can be done along w’ith 
the ordinary settlement operation and the 
additional cost will be the cost of tVie boundary 
pillars only. If the work is now poslponed a 
special party will have to be sent to do the 
w'ork later on at a much larger ex])ensc. The 
order referred to therefore may be reconsider- 
ed. If, how’ever, demarcation be ]mt off, the 
dei(‘rmination of the boundary by the 
Boundary Commission should be carried out. 

f 

Quite a uumbcu* of boundary dls])utes has 
been held up for want of dcM'lsion ; to c'omplete 
the w'ork there it is necessary that the 
boundary should be determined by a Boiin- 
diiry (.’ommissi*)n at the earliest possible dale. 

4. Though um’onnecled witli the strict 
ciuestic)!) of determining the boumlarv I would 
like the consideration of the* question of 
.starting negotiation for eiiehaiigiiig the 
enclaves on valuation, if possible. If this 
exediange can he effected, each of tlu‘ districts 
and the State concerned will have a compact 
area and from the administrative point of 
view' it would be a great advantage both to 
the State and to this Government. 

5. As it is (‘ssential that the* deidsion of 
the Boundary (.'ommissioii should be incorpo- 
rated in Settlement maps and records, early 
orders of the Government may be ])assed in 
the matter. 


No. 472 T. — R., dated Darjeeling, the 19th 
June 1933. 

From — TJ. C. V. Philpot, Esq., I.C.R., Recre- 
tqry to the Government of Bengal, 
Revenue Department, 

To — The V ice-President, Regency Council, 
Coocdi Behar. 

I am directed to rc4'er to the correspondenc^e 
ending with your letter No. 89, dated the 12th 
April 1933,' on the subject of adjustment of 
the boundary between the Cooch Behar State 
and the district of Rangpur. 
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2. In replj, I am to say that the maps 
and ];(Mdot(1s have already been i^repared for 
all the villages on the boimdary and the final 
publication of the maps of these villages will 
not be possible until the boundary has been 
settled. If the settlement is delayed it will 
cause delay in the recovery of settlement costs 
and therefore from the point of view of this 
Government it is of great importance that the 
boundary should be settled as early as possible. 
Further, unless the work is completed while 
the settieinimt party is available there will be 
extra tM)st as a special party will have to be 
sent to do the work. 

3. As regards the point raised in paragraph 
2 of your letter I am to say that if a special 
officer is appointed to conduct the enquiries 
it will entail extra cost. This Government 
theref(»re would prefer that the Boundary 
Commission sliould consist of the Settleratuit 
Offi(*er of Rangpur who will he able to do the 
work in addition to his own duties and a 
representative of the State. The Government 
of Bengal have, however, no objection, if the 
State so desire, that these officers should be 
instructed to refer any point on which they 
do not agree or which they consider to be of 
special difficulty to the Director of Land 
Records and Surveys, Biuigal, as representing 
the interests of both the Government and the 
State. 

4. As regards the boundary line between 
Jhaukutlii (Cooch Behar) and Telai (Rang- 
pur) from the tri junction ot (\)och Behar and 
the districts of (ioal]>ara and Rangpur, I am 
directed to siy that (jovernment agree with 
your suggestion that it is not necessary to 
adjust it as it has already been re-adjusted by 
Mr, O'Doiiel in 11)24 and that its incorpora- 
tion in tlie map on the completion of the work 
i.s sufficient. 

5. 1 am to add that as the Government of 
India are not ]»re])ared to provide funds for 
boundary pillars at |)ivsent, it is proposed 
that tlie boundary as decided should be shown 
on the filially ])ul)lished It/' maps of the 
Rang])iir Settienicnt and the pillars should be 
posted later, where necessary, according to 
these maps which can easily be relaid as they 
are all connected with permanent trijunction 
marks on the ground. Further special pegs 
of bamboo surrouud(»d by tin chongas may oe 
embedded as the eost is negligible. 

(). The favour of an early reply is 
requested. 


No. 141192 Jur., dated Calcutta, the 22nd 
December 1933. 

From — 0. M. Martin, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary 
to the (jovernment of Bengal, Revenue 
Department (offg.), 

To — The Director of Tiand Keaords and 
Surveys, Bengal. • 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 1/6- 
3f)9, dated the 2r)th November 1933, and to 
say that (Tovernment accept your suggestion 
that the iiiHiructions isfMied in this department 
letter No. 1057 T. — R., dated the llth August 
1919, in connection with the adjustment of 
boundary between the Cooch Behar State and 
the district of Jalpaiguri should be followed 


by the Boundary Commission appointed in 
(jovernment order No. 706 T. — R., dated the 
21st October 1933, to adjust the boundary 
between the (h)och Behar State* and 
district of Rangpur. 


No. 1). 3971-P/33, Bated New Delhi, the l»th 
December 1933. 

From — The Dejiufy Secretary to tlie Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign and Political 
Department, 

To — The Secretary t(» the Gove;*nment of 
Bengal, Revenue Dtqiariinent. • 

Const rurfioit of boundary pillars ot\fhf> Cooch 
Be ha r-R a n gp u r ho u n da ry . 

With referein*e to the (M)rrespoiideiiee^ending 
with your letter No. i4357-dur., dated the 8th 
December 1933, 1 am directed to convey 

saneiion to the payment to llie (/oocli Beliar 
Darbar in J 934-35 of a sum of Rs. 3,318-12 
being a moiety of the cost to lie incurred by 
them for the (‘oust ruction of boundary ]ii liars 
on the Cooch Behar-Rai>gpiir boundary. 
Steps are being taken to provide necessary 
funds in tlie budget (*stiinales of 1934-35 under 
((Central)”. 


No. 2949-Jur., dated Calcutta, the 21st 
Mareh 1934. 

From — Rai J. N. Sir(‘ar Bahadur. Assistant 
Secretary** to the Government ot* Bengal, 
Revenue Department, 

To — The Director of LaIl(^ Re(‘or(ls and 
Surveys, Bengal. 

1 am directed to refer to paragraph 4 of 
your letter N<». 1/10-3272, dated tlie 22nd 
August 1932, regarding the jiroposal for 
exchanging the enclaves of thi^ (h»och Behar 
State in the district of Rangpur and dalpai- 
guri with those of Rangpur and Jalpaiguri 
in the Cooch Beliar Stale and to say that in 
view of the strong loeal objevdions to the 
proposed exchange Governnient have decided 
to abandon the proposal. 

N. (\ MrsTAFi, 

Commissioner for the Cooch Behar 
M. G. Cakter, 

Covimissioner of the (rovernnient of JlcngaL 


PART IV. 

In Part I of tht‘ Report the Bo\nidar> 
(Commissioners explaim^l that they were 
unable to take up the demarcation of the chit 
lands of Cooch Behar and Rangpur in 1933-34 
and recoin men deil that this work together 
wutli the demarcation of the .lalpaiguri chits 
should be completed iii 1934-35. (jiideis to 



take W}) the work in Rangpiir and Oo<»ch 
Bella r wore leceived by niemorandiim 

No. i-419 of 27th lyiA’einbor from the 

Ui rector of liiind Records and Surveys, 
Bengal. In tlie meant inie ilio personnel of 
^ (Jie (\)mmi!=isi<»n was ch‘Ui^*<Ml. Mr. M. O. 
Carter, I.C.S., was transferred from Han^P^i* 
and Mr. A. C. llariley, I.C.S., was appointed 
in^his stead. Oji accouiui. of their routine 
duties tlih Conmiissioners were unable to 
eoinnieiice demarcation until the first week 
of Febiurv. Tlie work was completed as 
follows. One small (‘hit was, inadvertently 
.omitted from the 1st operation but was 
demarcated on .Tune ()th : — 


* , Days. 

‘1-24*9:15 to , 22-24 9:15 . . . 20 

2-:l49Ji5 to 15-;{49:15 ... 14 

6-649:15 ... 1 


i 

The leather was exceptionally ik‘ood, though 
hot, and only one day was lost on account of 
storms. 

Owing to the scattered nature of the chits 
the progress was necessaiily rather slow and 
on many occasions a lull day had to be spent 
in moving from tme chit to the next — 

na ti cui I St a i e in nil — 


except in the few eases dealt witli in detail 
in Part V the discrepancies in the were 

slight and did not represent any real discre- 
pancy on the ground. The ails of a field, 
however, do tend to shift very slightly over 
a number of years and as tlio ltang|)ur Survey 
was the most recent the Rangpur line W’as 
adopter! as the boundary in cases where the 
discrepancies were negligible. Where the 
discrepancies were consideiahle each case W'as 
deidded on its merits. As u general rule 
present possession was maintained and in the 
one or 1wi> cases where there liad been clear 
encroachment and alteration of ails the 
tenants agreed to leconstruct their old ails. 

Office procedvre . — The office procedure was 
simple. As both sets of chits were mappeil 
by both cadastral surveys, the two surveys 
ivere compared and traces made of all disiTe- 
piuicies; these discrepancies were reconciled 
locally by the Commissioners. 

1. Recommendations . — As the Boundary 

Commissioners are in eom])lete agreement 
and there has no difference of opinion 

between them, it is recommended that the 
boundary propos(‘d and demarcated may be 
accepted as final and orders })asseil as early 
as possible. 

2. Recommendatit)ns 6 and 7 of Part I, 


1 . 

2 . 

s. 



(^oofh n<?har. 

llangpur. 

TotAl. 


iU. tt. 

P. 

Ua. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 


970 1 

8 

880 12 6 

1,850 14 2 

Travelling allow- 

anri! 

418 9 

0 

857 1 1 0 

776 4 0 

Contingent 

rhargei 

325 12 

9 

200 0 0 

526 12 9 

Total 

1,714 7 

5 

1,438 7, 0 

3.152 14 11 


Pillars . — Pillars exactly similar to those 
embedtlcd on t^ie main boundary have been 
utilised. With the grant available it was 
obviously impossi])le to embe<l pillars at 
evt^ry main bending of each of the chit 
boundaries. We therefore decided to embed 
pillars on the boundary at points which 
would facilitaje easy relay, if relay should be 
necessary. 1’hus where the boundary was 
disputed or indeterminate, ])illars have been 
more freely endiedded tlian where the Txjunda- 
ry was clearly defined and recognised by both 
the Coocli Bchar and Rangpur tenants. In 
all cases (ex(‘ept tw^o diara iiieas described in 
Part V) the pillars j)r()vide points for a relay 
of the entire boundary. (ieiierally, we 

found that tlie boumlaries were undisputed 
and widrfy known. In all, 190 pillars were 
embedded over 9:» miles of boundary. In 
addition to these w’e utiliseil existing pillars 
wdierc possilde. The existing pillars w-ere 
either Jflevenue Survey pillars, Oooch Behar 
injunction pillars, Cooch Behar Survey 
pillars or Rangpur trijunc.tion stones, (xioch 
Behar trijunction pillars and Cooch Behar 
Survey pillars have been classeil as masonry 
pillars fM. J*.'s) in Part V and Ueveifce 
Survey pillars as if. S. pillars. In one or 
two cases where these pillars were found 
slightly off the boundary tlu^y have l»eeji 
plotted in situ and the fact noted in Part V. 

Diffirulties of svreeif . — Tlie prohlems whi<*h 
arose were similar to those Which have been 
elaborately discussed in Part I of the report. 
In general the maps agreed ‘very well and 


fi. In conclusion wt* should like again to 
express our thanks to the (’ooch Beiiar State 
for the loan of four elephants tln’oughout our 
field work and for the jirovision of tents and 
camp eijuipnieni. W'e also commend 
especially the work of Babu Jy!>tisli (4ian(lra 
Das Gupta, Sadar Kauungo. whose accurate 
knowledge and until i.!\g energy conirihuted 
greatly to the rapid ))iogress of our work. 

The chits have l)een described in detail in 
Part V. 


PART V. 

A. Rangi»ui( chits i.yrMi within Cooch 
Bkhau. 

(1) Antjarpoia J. L. No. 4, police-stution 
Dimla (2 sheets), maps 7 and 2 . — There are 
discrepancies only in twv) plac*es. Pillar 
A. P. 1, is on the w’est houmlary of the chit. 
Mere three plots w^ere ineduded in both the 
Rangpur and (.'ooch Behar surveys. The 
plots are shown as part of Cooch Bedjar in the 
Revenue Survey maps and tin* maps of 1864. 
Present possession is also in favour of O(»oeh 
Behar and so the plots liave been excluded 
from Rangpur though the Rangpur survey 
line has been followed as the ('o(»cli Behar 
line was ii» accurately plotted. From A. V. I. 
the boundary runs south to A. P. TI on the 
edge of a road, then oast to a Revenue 
Survey pillar in patU land. Here the 
boundary has been siraiglitened to conform 
to present possession. From here to A. P. Ill 
the boundary marches* with Jalpaiguri, and 
thence runs generally east to a road and 
north past a Revenue Survey pillar to 
A. P. IV at the north-east corner. The 
country is open and the boundary well 
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defined. From the norih-east corner it runs 
west toHSi. P. V on the side of a road and 
then west uKnin uloii^ a wooded tract to 
A. I\ VI, north to a Pevemie Survey pillar, 
west a^ain over aih nucl then south down 
the west hank of a jola past A. P. Vll to 
A. P. VIII. Here the houndarv crosses the 
jola anil continues down tlu* east hank to 
A. P. IX, re-crossinp and continuing west 
alonfi: a cart tract to a Revenue Survey 
pillar. Here a portion is diluviated and 
O’DoneVs line, differing;? both from the Cooch 
Behnr line and the Raiij^pur line has been 
relaid. The boundary then continues south 
along a Cooch Bchar road to A. P. I. 

2. BvTa Snrofluhi J. L. Na. pnlire’ 

station llatihandha, mop .7. — There was no 
discrepau(‘y hetwe.im the surveys. From a 
Revenue Survey pillar at the north-west 
corner the lH)undary runs south-east through 
hamhoo jungle, then south and west to 11. S. I 
on the edge of a village road and then south 
and east along well i narked oris to B. S. TI 
on the trijiinctioii of (k)ocli Bidiar, Hangpur 
and Jalpaigiiri. An explanation is necessaiy 
here. The measurement on the ground from 
the trijnijct ion to the west eorniT of the oil 
on wljiVh it stands is of;:; links; on the map 
it measures only links. This is due to 

the fact that, the Cooch Beliar maps w^ere 
corrected, before 1019 in terms of the 
Jalpaiguri maps, whme the discrepancies did 
not exceed AO links. As the (iovernrnent of 
Bengal has adopted this |>oin1 as a tri junc- 
tion there ean he no objection now to using 
it as the sitc»of a houiularv pillar. Kroni 
here and the river has hee.ii inelu(h*d w'ithin 
the hank of a khaf and then west along the 
khal to tin* first Revenue Survey pillar. 

3. Am j hoi J. //. No. 67, police-stoUon 
Hatihondho, Mop 4, — No discrepancy the 
chit is demarcated hv two pillars A. I. and 

A. TI, 

4. Hansun K humor (rifoldoho J. L, 
No. I, polivt> .station 1/tlnunnrhot, map J. — 
There was >io discrepancy between the 
surveys. From B. K. 0. I at the south-west 
corner of the chit, the boundary runs east 
and north along well marked nils and a road 
to B. K. G. 11. The northern portion of the 
chit has been diluviated. 

5. Karol a J. L. No. U. polive^siotion 
Fulhari, map 6. There are three detached 
chits of this village. The boundary of the 
largest chit runs from the south-i’iist corner 
at a Revenue Survey pillar north along well 
marked ails past a buried Revenue Survey 
pillar to K. I. thence north past a Revenue 
survey pillar to another Revenue Survey 

illar at the north-east corner. From here the 
oundary runs west across open country and 
through a patch of jungle to K. II near the 
edge of a heel (the pillar was pla^Ml on the 
boundary, a few chains back, to prevent it 
l)eing silted over') then across the heel and 
through patit laud to K. Ill in the site of a 
broken Revenue Survey pillar. The western 
boundary runs south from here through 
jungle and then along^the high hank of a 
river, which is subject to erosion, to the 
Revenue Survey ])illar at the south-east 
corner. It w^as not possible to place a pillar 
safely on the western boundary and so a 


reference pillar (K. IV) was embedded a few 
chains from the bank of the river, half-way 
betwreen K. Ill and tlu* south-west corner. 
There are slight discrepancies due* to difft*!*- 
eiice of survey on the south-east boundary. 
The Rangpur line has been followed here. ^ 

The boundary of the larger of llie remain- 
ing two cliits runs nortli from K. V at the 
soutli-east corner. ^Bolh lines weie found 
incorrect for some chains and a ’new line 
plotted and then tin* Gooch Behar line was 
followed as apperlaininir more closely to 
present possession. Fnun the north-east 
corner there is im discrepancy. The » 

boundary runs west along open oils to K. VI 
then south along a Coocli Behar* road and 
over open country to life .‘ioiith-west <*orner 
and tlien east to K. V.. ( the south 
hound ary there was a sfight sur^^•y discre- 
pancy and tlie Itangpur line was followed. 

The small(‘st (diit is one field fi(*m area ted 
hv pillar K.*V]I at the soiitli-east corner. 

b. Sih Fro sad Afosfafl J. ],. No. S, pnjue- 
stofion Fulhari. mops 7 and -The 

boundary runs from pillar S. 1*. M. I in patit 
land near noith-W(*st corner ac*n»ss a heel to 
a Rang])iir A in thick jungle m^ar a large 
masonry pillar. I lie M. iV w as wrongly 
plotted in the Raiig]>ur maps as on the 
boundary. Theme the bounchny Tuns east 
along the bank of a jola to S. F. M. II and 
turns nortli and ear»i through thick jurjglc 
to S. P. M. Ill on a high rivt*?* bank. A 
small dctiiche 1 tJOTtifui to the north i.'-i widl 
deman*ated by two l{i*veniie Survey [lillars. 
From S. 1*. M. Ill the boimda!‘\‘ runs south 
and then east pa<t a Revenue Survey pillar 
a(‘ross a river to S. F. M. IV in ])atit land 
on tin* site oT a nn>sing Revenue* Survey 
pillar. Then south again, ac.ross the same 
river to S. F. M. V on a high ail and south- 
W’(*st along Well inarketl field h(»\indaries to 
a Revenue Survey pillar, turning we.st a 
few^ ehains on till it reac hes anollu*r Revenue 
Survey pillar at the south-west corner of the 
eliit. The boundary then runs north through 
open emintry past an M. 1*. to S. F. M. I. 

7. Poatur Kothi ,/. />. .Vo. .77, pnlitr’ 

station Bhnrunpamon , map U . — The 

boundary runs from a Revenue Survey pillar 
near the north-tuist corner along ails to 
P. K. I in a ])amhoo clump. Then* were 
some discre])aiicies and the Rangpur line 
w^as followed as agreeing with pre?=ent posses- 
sion. From F. K. I the boundary runs west 
along the hank of a heel to a Revenue 
Survey pillar, visible only at low* water, and 
then turns south to P. K. TI on an ail on the 
edge of the heel, thence south to a Rangpur 
A now* half under water. Tire bnundary 
leaves the heel here contiiuiiiig south to 
P. K. Ill on a high oil by the hank of a 
dry river bed, amf then swings south-(*ast and 
then east along the edge of the h(*d, past a 
Revenue Survey pillar, to another Revenue 
Survey pillar at the south-east corner of the 
chit. The boundary then runs north tliToiigh 
open country to the Revenue Survey i)illar at 
the .starting point. 

8. Paschivi Hahdtt Chhara J. A. Ao. US, 
police-station Hhurunfiomari . map JO . — 
There were considerable disc repancies here in 
the low-lying \fco\ area. The Ranftpur line 
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was found to aj?ree with present possession 
and was followed throughout. Pillar P. B* 
1 is on an aiJ in lo\i^ swampy ground on the 
soiitli and *f nun here the boundary runs south 
for a few chains and then west to a Revenue 
( ijurvey pillar, then north along ai}», across 
a heel and ac ross the Railway line to P. B. IT 
and then generally north-cast through open 
rogntrv to an M. P. at the north-east corner, 
then souMi across tlie Railway line to an 
M. P. in low swampy ground at the south- 
east corner. From here the houndary runs 
west to P, B. 1. i 

9. Miuijnfo Bakithr ('hhuvu J, L. Ao. .5.9, 
’ pitlice-sttiiittn Blntnn)f/n /nuri, map 11 . — The 

maps agree. The hc^undary runs along well 
marked 'ails through oj)eu eountry and is 
demarcated hv pillar W. B. I at the north- 
west corner. 

10. Bftrha Btikalif (liliarit J, L. l^o. 40^ 
polire-Matiffn Ilhurtnif/aniari, mitp 12. — The 
niax>s agree. The houndary inns along w^ell 
marked ails through open c'ountrv demarcated 
by pillar P. B. 1 at the north-east corner. 

11. Davijapur sheet A’o. .3 ./. A. Ao. ^5, 
pohee-stufioii Kohpanj, map 13.— \ small 
chit of wliicdi thcf'scjuthern half has heon dilu- 
viated hy the river Dharla. There is a 
slight discrex>ancy between the maps but the 
Rangxmr line has h(‘en ftdlowed as agreeing 
with |)reseut posses.sion.j The houndaiy is 
(lemareatcMl by pillar T). I at the north-west 
corne^. 

12. liatrifpirhh J. L. \o. 81 ^ police^ 
.station Kalifiaiij, maps 14 and 13. — This is 
a large chit consisting c»f two detached 
portions and enedosing a small frngiuenl of 
Cooch IVehar. 

The three portions are dealt with 

separately, — < 

(a) Larfjer frat/ment . — The western 

' boundary was demure ated in 19d*l-34 hy six 

pillars. For tlie rest of the boundary the 
maps agree. From reference pillar B. IV 
the boundary runs (‘ust acjoss low sandy 
char land to B. VI I on an old river hank and 
then cii'c’uitously to B, VMII near tlie river 
bank, and then east, through open Country to 
an M. P. at the south-east corner of the chit 
and then north to another M. P. a tew chains 
off. From here it runs north-w^esi through 
open country to B. IX and north again along 
aiU and through hastis and bamboos to an 
M. P. and i hence to B. X in patit land near 
a clump fjf bamboos at the north-east comer. 
Then west along a Rangpiir road to an M. P. 
in patit land and west again to B. XI on the 
site of a broken Cooch Behar A and west 
again past an M. P. to jiillar B. I, embedded 
in 1933534. 

(b) Smaller fragment. — This chit consists 
of a stretch of waste sand Reformed from the 
Dharla. The eastern corner was relayed 
from permanent points on the neighhour^g 
hayvm land and demarcated by pillar B. XII. 
As the whole char is subject to diluvioii no 
further ju liars were embedded. If a relay 
of the hounrlary is thought iiet^essary it can 
he done from the pillar B. XII and fixed 
1)01 nts on the hay cm land. 

(c) Madnahmi Chit No. 153, paryami 
/>i;i/o/OA.-^iThis is a small •chit of CoocK 


Behar within the Bangpur chit is well demar- 
cated by seven M. P’s and one piltar^M. I. 

13. Kismai Batriyachh J, L. 'No, 82, 
polire-statlon Kail pan j, map 16 . — The maps 
agree. The houndary runs from pillar 
K. B. 1 on the north westward over ail.s to 
K. B. II at north-west; iMirner and then south 
past an M. P. to the south-west corner close 
to another M. P. and then east over well 
marked to K. B. Ill and on through 
open country to anotlier M. P. near the south- 
east corner and then north to K. B. IV in 
open ('ountry. From here it (‘oiitiniies north 
and then west to an M, P. through hamhoos 
and then along a Rangptii village path to 
K. B. I. There had been some encroach- 
ment on the road hy Oooch Behar tenants. 
They however agreed to reconstruct it. 

14. Purba (*/iit Ma.aildanya 7. L, No. 1(), 
polire-ftation TJhvrunyamari, rna^tm, 17 . — The 
maps agree. The chit consists of two 
detached i>ortion.s. The boundary of the 
larger portion runs from pillar P. C. M. I 
situated in open country at the soulh-we.st 
corner, east to P. C. M. IT at south-east corner 
and north along a road and tlic side of a heel 
to P. C. M. Ill in low-lying land and south 
again to P. C. M. 1. 

The smaller x)ort ion is a tiny plot in the 
middle of a heel. The boundaries were not 
locally ktiown and it was rclaid with some 
difficultv and deina noted hv pillar 
P. C. M. TV and P. C. M. V at the south- 
west and north-west corners n*sj)ectively. 
The remainder of the plot was under deep 
water. i 

15. Madhya Chit Masaldanya J. L. No, 8, 
poliee’sfaflon Ifhvnrnyamari , map IS . — A 
large portion of the chit lies in be<d land and 
errors were found in both sets of maps. 
Possession w’as not disputed ami so the new 
line was plotted. 'Ibis invedved very little 
<*hange in area or in general ecuifiguration. 
The iMuindary runs from pillar M. C. M. I 
in low land at south-east corney, northwards 
M. V. M. II at north-east corner, then west 
through open country to M. (\ M. HI then 
Circuitously through open ^•^)untry to 
M, C. M. TV on the edge of a hanihoo clump 
and thence south and east to M. (’. M. I. 

IG. Pashim Ch}t ,\fasaldanya J, Ij, Na, 7, 
police-station lihurvnyamari, map 11 ), — The 
maps agree. The cdiit w*us demarcated by 
jiillars P. (k M. 1 at south -w'cst and 
P. C. M. II at the north-west. 

17. Pvrha Masnldanya J, L, No, 11, 
polices ta ti on Bh a ran ya ni art , map 2( t , — ^The 
discrepancies were of a minor nature except 
in the south-west pillar 1\ M. I on the south 
boundary is on the edge of a lieel on the site 
of an old masonry pillar. The houndary runs 
south-east f through pundi jungle along the 
edge of '■a heel and then north to P. M . IT and 
north and then west folljjwiiig the Rangpur 
line, which agrees with jiresent possession, 
to an M. P. Then north and east through 
o|>eii crountry to P. IVI. HI and north again 
through open countrA^^ and west through 
jungle to P. M. IV at the north-west cM^rner. 
Then south and west through jungle and 
open country to P. M. V on the edge of a 
stretch of jungle and \heii south through 
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junjiprle and over ojHsn cMa to P. M. VI on 
a )iiglv Prom here the boundary runs 

south through dense junprle to tlie edge of a 
beel where it turns wesi running along th© 
edge of the beel to P. M. VII and then south 
to P. M. VI IT at the south-west eonier of 
the ehit. Here the dis<*repaiui<?s were large 
owing to ehange in tlie eontigural ion of the 
beel sineo the Revenue Survey and Cooeh 
Behar surveys. The previous surveys, 
however, show tliai at all times the water 
was in Rangpur and the land in Cooeh 
Behar. Present possession, cm the basis of 
whieh the Rangpur ma|is were made, reeog- 
iiises this alsti. The w'ater in the beel no 
longer flows and so future changes will be 
ineonsiderable. In vi(‘w of these facts the 
Rangpur line, embodying present possession, 
was accepted. 

IS. 17 1 tar M a»alflau(f(i 7. L. .Vo. 2, pohve- 
sMion /ihyruufjamari y map 21 . — Pillar 
I'. M. I is in ofjen (‘ouiitiy at tl)e south-west 
corner. Krom here tlui boundary iiiiis noHb 
to IT. M. T1 and east through bainlKK» and 
open country to TJ. M. Ill, following the 
Rangpur line whicdj agrees with present 
possession. The (Vioch Ihdiar ma]»s show a 
<‘hii of tulnk Sulinam within the Kaugimr 
ehit. Tliis was found to Im* an intc*gral part 
of Salmaru and so was not demarcated. 
From II. M. Ill the iMMindary' runs 
oinMiitously io V. M. TV at the north-east 
corner and tlien south and west through 
marshy land to 11. M. V and west again to 
U. M. I. 

in. 1)ah,^hi:% Mamhhmpa J. L. No. 6\ 
poUre-.^fdtion Bhitrunfpimari, mops 22 and 23 
Karhno J. L. No. police-station Bhurnnga^ 
mariy mop 24 . — This consists of one large 
ehit and six detaeliod fnigments of Daksliiii 
Masuldaiiga and of Kac hua which is joined 
to the large chit of Dakshiii ilasaldanga and 
has been demarcated along with it. 

Pillar 1). M. 1 is on the side of a road 
on the east boundary of the main chit. The 
boundary rumi circuitously north-west and 
east along well marked ail.^ to 1). M. IT 
follow’ing the Rangpur line which agrees 
with present possession and then north, ligain 
following the Rangpur line, past two masonry 
pillars, to 11. M. ITT on the site of a broken 
masonry pillar. From here it runs north 
again to a masonry pillar on a W'-ell marked 
ail and tlieii w^est thmugh bamboo and ojieii 
country to I). M. IV. Tlien south and west 
following the Rangpur line over open country 
to D. M. V and then south-west over well 
marked ails to 1). M. VI and tlien south, by 
a tortmms course to ]). M. VII. From here 
it runs south for a few^ chains and then noHli- 
east to the edge of a beel. At this point a 
plot was included wrongly in Cooeh Behar 
mips. It has alw^ays been possessed by 
^ngpur and is not included in Co©ch Behar 
in tlie Revenue Survey map. It hm now 
been included in Ra/ gpur. From hero the 
boundary runs south ilon'g tlie edge of the 
beel to pillar K. I. at the triiunction of 
Dakshin Masaldanga, Oooeh Behar and 
Eachua and then contfmu\s south-west along 
Eachua over well ma*ke<l ails to K. II and 
then north-wvst by circuitous ails to K. Ill, 
following the Ran^ur line. Then north 
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then west and then south through open 
country and jungle to K. TV on a well marked 
ail and then east to K. V on the edge of a 
deati river. Then for stune distance the 
lioundary follow's the north bank of tJie 
river. the river is in possession of 
tenants wlu» pay rent to nobody. It. was* 
included in Coocli Bcdiar by the Conch Behar 
cndaslra] maps and in Rangpur by the 
Rangpur cadastral ^ maps. The Rangpur 
maps w'ere based on the Rangpur Revenue 
Survey of 1857 and the (Vjch Behar maps 
on the basis of O’Doners survey of 1888-70. 
tbiveriiment has* accepted OTIonel’s line as 
the ‘V/c jure” boundar,v. Since it does not 
upset present possession it has beeif accepted 
here the boundary runs east and liorth to 
CfHH-li Behar. lioavi ng the river bed, the 
boundary runs east to an M. *P. hnd north- 
easi to another M. P. on the edge of a beel, 
north and east through open count rv to 
D. M. IX. 

• . * 

(6) Fragmokt I is ilemarcated by I). H, X 

on the south boundary. 

(c) Fragment TI is demarcated by 

I). M. Xi at the south-east corner. 

(d) Fragment III is ^demarcated by 
D. M. XII on the western boundary and 
D. M. XI IT at the north-east corner. 

(e) Fragment TV' is demarcated by 

II. is. XIV on north, and D. M. XV at the 
south-east (jorner. 

if) Fragment V is demarcated • by 

D. M. XVI at the north-east corner. 

(/;) Fragment VI is demarcated by 

1). M. XVIT at the south-west corner in 
bamboo jungl?, D. M. XVIII in 'bamboo 
jungle at the north-west corner, II. M. XIX 
at the north-east corner and D. M. XX at the 
south-east corner. * 

2(1. Madhifo M asaldango J. L. No. J, 
poli ce-sfa t i o n Bv r un go m o n , m o p 26 , 

including Cooeh Bchor ('hit Man sob Scoro- 
quri No, 164, qyargona Jiinhoto, — Tlie maps 
agree except for minor dis(*repaiK‘ies and the 
Rangpur line has been followed. Pillar 
M. M. I is ill open country at south-W’est 
comer. From here the bowmlary runs 
cirruiiou.sly north throng*!! low’ larul to 
M. M. IT. This ])illar was relaid in a field 
the oijs of which had been altered since the 
last survey. Tbe tenants w’ere instructed ti» 
rebuild tlie original ails. The boundar\ 
then runs north and north-east across oils and 
along the side of a join and then south across 
the join to an M. P. in a bamboo (‘lump. 
Then south again through bamboo and jungle 
to M. M. Ill on the edge of a large beel and 
then south across tbe berd to M. M.^IV on 
kayem land, south-east to M. M. V and 
directly west to M. 1. 

Chit Mansab Seoragari is dernai-cated by 

S illar ' M. S. I at north-east corner and 
[. S. IT ou soutli bouiulary. 

21. Paschint Masaldanga J. A. Vo. 7, 
police’-station Bhuninf/onfuriy map 26. — This 
consists of a main chit and a detaclied plot. 

In the inahi chit tlic maps agree. TJie 
boundary runs, from pillar P. M. I at the 
junction of a bamboo plot and a jo|a on the 
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south-west 'corner, east and north over open 
country to P. M. II, then north to P. M. IV 
at norlh-east comer and weal to P. M. V at 
north-wes*t corner. ^ 

In the detatdied plot, demarcated by 
rP. M. Ill the Cooch Jiehar iiuips agreed with 
present possession and were followed. 

22. Uttdr DhaldanytuJ. L. No. 14, police- 
station lihurunyomari^ map 27, — This consists 
of three detached portions. 

(а) Portion T is a heel and some surround- 
ing uncultivaled lands.* Possession is 
indetrenuinate and the two maps vary consi- 
derably. * The tenants, however, were able 
to show ‘the remaiij^s uf the four masoni*y 
pillars which dcmar<‘attMl the chit in the Coocli 
Behar Stirvey of ISTo. Present possession 
is not affected if these boundaries are followed, 
nor is tlie total area involved much affected. 
These pillars hayc therefore been followed 
and riillars V , 1). Nos. 1. IT and«TIl embedded 
on the side of the old jiillars*' at the north- 
east, north-west and south-west corners 
respectively. The M. P. at south-east corner 
w’as in good condition and was left. 

(б) In portion II the maps agree. The 
chit is a parthfily dried up jola with well 
marked bunks and is demarcated by V. I). TV 
on a high bank at the north-west corner, 
U. D. V across the jola at the north-east 
corner, U. D. VI ats south-east corner and 
XI. 1). Vll, across the jola again at the south- 
wesj corner. 

(c) Xn portion 111 the maps agree except 
for minor discrepancies in the east which has 
been diluviated by the Gadadhar river. The 
chit has been demarcated^ by pillars 
XL D. VllT and U. 1). IX at the north-west 
and south-west comers respectively. The 
east portion luis not been demarcated as it is 
subject to diluvion. 

2d. CMt Tilai J , L, No, 17, poUre-fitation 
Dhiirunyarnnri^ map 2<V. — The east boundary 
of the chit was previously demarcated as part 
of the Cqoch Boh ar-Goal para (Assam) 
boundary. From the pillar at the north- 
east the boundary runs west over open 
countiy to T. I, then scjiith to C. T. 11 at 
the foot of the high bank of a dead river, 
tlienV’est to (L T. HI in pat it land, south to 
G: T. ^IV and sonlh-easl to a Bengal, Assam, 
epoch Behar A stone. All the points had to 
be relaid and the tenants were instructed to 
build fresh ails. 


B. OcX)CH BEHAir oiihits J.YING W'ITHIN 

e. IlANOrUJR. 

t. 

1. Chii Bara KJuinldbajri No. 28, paryatui 
MekUipinj, map 20 , — From pillar B. K. I 
the boundary runs east to B. K. II and north 
to B. K* III- There was a small discrep^cy 
and the Itangpur line was followed according 
to present possession . Then east through 
patit, to a Itangpui; A and south, through 
low swampy ground to B. K. IV following 
the Rangpur line according to present 
possession, then west to B. K. V following 
first the Rangpur line and then the Cooch 
Behar line according to present possession. 


The boundary then runs south to a stone 
pillar and then west following avuejy line 
between the two surveys and then again north 
following the Rang|)ur line to B. K. VI and 
then west over open count rv, past an M. P. 
to B. K. VII and north to B. K. VTII. 

2. Chit Bara Khaaki Khartja iSifaldaha 
No, 29, pargmui Mehligaa}, map 30, — The 
maps agree. The chit was demarcated by 
pillars B. K. I— IV. 

d. Chit Bara Khanln Kharija GiUihhida 
No. 30, pargaria MelUganj, map 31. — The 
maps agree. The chit was demarcated bv 
pillars B. K. V— VTII. 

4. (*hit Nagarjihihari Na, 31, pargaaa 
Mekliganj, map 32. — From pillar N. J. 1. at 
the north-west corner the boundary runs south 
and w^est to the bank of a river. Tb^n* a 
plot was omitted by both surveys. The 
tenant claims the plot as in povSses.>ion of 
Rangpur and Cooch Behar does not claim tiie 
plot, so present possession was followed. 
The boundaiy’^ then runs south following the 
relay of the Revenue Survey and then east 
to N. J. IT following the Conch Behar line 
according to present ymssession and then 
north to N. J‘. HI and N. J. IV in open 
muntry. 

5. Chit GoUimari No$. 133 and 130, 
pargana Lalhazar, -map 33, — The chit 
consists of two detached portions. The maps 
agree in bfjth portions. The boundary of the 
north portion runs from pillar (». T af north- 
west (‘orner, eastwards thiough open country 
to G. II and G. HI and then south along a 
road and back by well . defined bf)undaries 
past G. TV to G. I. 

The southern portion in demarcated by 
G. V jind G. VI. The boumbiiy between 
tliese pillars runs tbrougli jungle and can 
be relaid when necressary by an inter-pillar 
line. 

f). Chit Bnn^parhai Bhifnrkufhi No, 132, 
pargana Dinhain, map 34. — Ji^ie boundary 
runs from pillar B. I on a higlj ail near the 
south-east corner, soulh-vvards down the 
centre of an old river bed, ])ast a Rangpur 
A to B. II by the side of a road at the S 
end of the el»it. Then N. past an R. S. 
pillar to B. Ill and from tlien» to the edge 
of the river. The boundary tlien runs south 
and east close to the bank of the river. 
Present possession of Cooch Behar extends up 
to the river and as this agrees in general 
configuration with the Cooch Behar line it 
was adoj)ted as the boundary. The shifting 
from the Cooch Behar line is acc.ounted for 
by alluvion and diluvion, but change on 
this account will be negligible in the future 
as the river is shrinking in volume. We 
therefore considered that present possession 
was the tuiosi satisfactory basis on which to 
proceed. 

7. Chit Baufpaahni No, 151, pKnvgana 
Dinhaia, 'tyip 35. — The fdiit has been Hlmost 
entirely diluviated and has reformed as low- 
lying uncultivated sandy (diar. We decided 
it was useless to embed pillars in the sand 
wbich was still subject to diluvion. The 
western extremity is on Kayem land and a 
pillar B. I has been embedded here. 



8, Ckii Dadar chhara No. IriO, porgaim 
Df,nh<i4^,^vtajfs 56', *37, 38 and 30. — This is a 
lar^jre vhit^ contaiiiing a small Rangpur rhit. 
Tho. disirepancies aiv ronsidt^nihlft in places. 

(a) rillar D. C. I is ou a hijyh aU. From 

here the lK)undary niiis east for a few rhaiiis 
and then south lhrouf<:h a heel to I). (/. II. 
In the heel possession is iiidelerminate and 
HO the boundary was straif^htened and the 
new line explained to the tenants. The new 
houiulary r\ins just ludween the two lines and 
forms a liasis for easy reeo|a:nition of posseft- 
sioii, and easy relay. From here the line 
runs south to an M. 1\ near the bank of a 
dead riv<*r. Th«‘ (V)oeh llehar line W’aH 
hdlowed here aeeordiiifr to present jHissefision. 
Fnon a hnv links soiitli of the M. P. the 
boundary runs north-<^asl along the bank of 
the dead river to a llangpur A south 

along the f<jot of the high bank, following 
tln‘ Uangpur line a<*(‘ording to present 
jiossession to 1). (\ III and thenee continues 
south-west to I). f\ IV. Here it turns west 
and runs through open ecmntry well demar- 
eated by M. J\'s finally turning north at a 
Uangpur A to an M. I*, on the southern bank 
of the Niikumar rivcM. From this ]Joint past 
1). i\ V up to 1). (\ VI lM)th sets <d‘ maps 
sliow tlie ri\t‘i to be in Uangpur. Hooch 
Uehar, how«‘Ver, elaims the river on the 
basis of the Ueveaue Survey maps. The 
subject was brcatehed with the Bc'iigal 
( }ovt*rnmt*nl by letter Xo. 1 (.Xppcuulix A) 
to the Commissioner, Uajshahi Division. 
In lettc'r No. II the (Nmnnissioner forwarded 
the* opinion (d*the (’olh‘(‘tor of Uangpur that 
accoi'ding to the Uevenue Survey and thak 
maps this portiorf of the river fell within 
(\j04'li Uehar. The Hommissiimer in his 
letter <II) asked the State if they accepted 
this or preJerred to hav«‘ the matler examined 
bv tlie Boumlary ( "om mission. In letter 
No. Ill tin* Uevenue Otth’cr of the State 
I'eeommeiided to the Uegeiiey Couneil that 
the opinion of tlie Collecdor l)e accepted. 
In letter No. IV the (\>mmi.ssioner was 
informeil of t^iis ami it was also suggested 
that the demarcatiofi should he made hy the 
Boiiuilury (.^immission. From this it is 
cdc'ar that this portion of tin* river (from the 
M. V. to 1). H. V^l) should hc‘ inclmled in 
(Tooch Behar. W e have done tliis as it does 
not affect; present possession, since the State 
has zemindary right in the a«Ijaceiit Uangi)iir 
rnauza. The State has also undertaken not 
to tipset prescuit jiossession whicli is clear 
and uiidisj)uted. At I). (7. VI the houndary 
reerosses the river and runs north along the 
hank to 1). V. VII following the Uangpur 
line according to present possession then west 
k) a Uangpur A then north and east along 
the hank of the river to D. C* VIII and ou 
to a Rangpiu’ A and M. P. and so back to 

D. C. I. 

(b) In the small chit of Chandrakonii, »T. L. 
No. 20, polic^e-station Phulhari, there is no 
discrepancy of ini port an c^e. The chit is 
demarcated by three pillars C. I— elll. 

9. Chit Kalwnuiti •No.' 141, pargano 
Dinhata, nuip 40. — The mai)s agree. Pillar 

E. I is at the north-west corner oh tlie hank 
of a dead river. The boundary runs south 
through ox)en countrp to E. TI on a high ail 


and along the side of a beel, througli jungle, 
to K. Ill ill low land. Here the aih have 
been altered since ihe i we^ surveys and tenants 
have been iiisi meted to rebuihl the old aih, 
The boundary then runs north and then 
west to K. I. 

10. SnhehgOnj No. 733, porginni 

l)in7uitu, map 47. — The maps agree:. Pillar 
S. 1. is at the south-west corner •in open 
<‘(Uiiitry. From here the boundary runs north 
to S. II and then circuitously to S. III. 
This area was , jungle at the time of ihe 
Uevenue Survey and the boundary does not 
correspond to the jiresent ails. It •can how- 
ever be relaid by a line from S. II ho S. III. 
From S. Ill the boundary* runs along ilie edge 
of high land to S. 1, t » 

• 

11. (’7ui St iiti/carso No. 742, pargana 
Dinhata, map 42, — The maps agree. Pillar 
S. K. 1, is yi open laifd near soulJi-west 
corner. From here the boundary runs north 
through open land to S. K. Tl and then south- 
east to S. K. 111. then through jungle to the 
south-east corner (near a masonry pillar on 
the main boundary ) and tlieri west to S. K. I. 

12. (Oiil IJara (Joadt nl ka No. 743, pargand 
Dmhata. map 43. — The ma]»s agiee. Pillar 
B. (i. 1 lies in open country near the south- 
west corner. The boundary runs east and 
th(*u north through op^n <*ouutiy to B. G. 11. 
just south of u n>ad, then west and north 
again across the road to B. (t. ill oi^ the 
eilgc of jungle, then west to north-west 
corner and south and east to B. (}. IV. 

Id. 67/// (iaodmlka 740 am] 147, 

pargaaa Jhnti^ia, map 44. — This c</itsists of 
two iletached ]H>rtions. In the .first portion 
pillar (i. I lies in open country at north-east 
corner. The boundary runs * we;st through 
open country to G, J|, following Rangpur 
line. Then south through jungle to the hank 
of a dead river, south-east along the higk 
hank aiwl east to G. Ill, then further i*ast 
through jungle aud north to G. 1. 

The second jxirtioii is demarcated hy pillars 
(jr. IV and O, V at tlie north-east and north- 
west corner respectively. The boundaries 
f<dlow the Rangpur lilie aiiording to present 
possession. The southern portion is in jungle 
and hence no jullar has been embedded. 

14. Cltii DighalUiri 2nd portion No. 143, 
pargana l>in7tata, map Pillar D. I is 

at tht‘ south-west corner. The Rangpur map 
appears to have been prepared by relaying 
the Gooch Behar line, thus both maps agree 
Tvitli each other hut do not agree with present 
possession. If the western boundary is Shifted 
slightly east the maps agree with present 
possession and ^th the old ails on the 
ground. This has been done. The boundary 
runs east through bamboo north and then east 
to D. II, on the edge, of a bamboo clump, 
then north through bamboo aud patit and 
west again to D. III. Here both maps agree, 
but disagree with long standing possession. 
Again the Rangi>ur map aiijiears to be a mere 
relay of the Gooch Behar line. In this case 
too we have followed pn-sent possession. 
Fropi here the houndarj’ runs soutli and then 
west and south again to D. I. * 
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15. Chit IHgaltari 1st portion No,. 144, 
pargatui Dinhaia, map 45 , — The maps agree. 
Piliar I). I. is the south-east corner 
opposite *an old M. P. The boundary runs 
north to an M. P. then west to D. II on a high 
( sily then west and south to I). Ill and east to 
D. I. 

IG. Chit Chhota Gpmljhora. Part 1, 

No, 148t, parffuna Dinhata^ nuip 46 . — ^The 
boundary runs north from a masonry pillar 
on south-west eorncr, following Hungpur line 
according to present, possession, iind then 
east to an M. P., north to Cl C. I and along 
the eentrp of a jola, past (\ (t. TI, back to 
the soutlj-west corner. 

17. Chit Chhofji Garaljhora Part 11 ^ 

No, 14i), ^pargana Dinhata, map 47 , — The 
discrepamdes are slight and the Ilangpur 
line has been followed. From pillar (^. (1. I 
on the east the boundary runs south and west 
to C. &. II, then north through open country to 
C. G. ITT, on the edge of jungle, then east 
and south again to (b G. 1. 

N. C. Mustai I, 

Corri/mi SSI oner for Conch Behnr State. 

A. C. Haktlky, 

Commissioner for the Govern men t of Bengal . 


Atpentux a. 

I. 

« « 

No. 811, dated Cooch liehar, the doth July 
19dl. 

t. 

From — K . Evans-Gordon , Escp , V iee-Presi- 
dent„ Regeney Council, 

To — The Commissioner, Rajshahi Division, 
and Political Agent for tlie Cooch Behai- 
State, J'alpaiguri. 

I have the honour to forward a copy of 
letter No. 795/d2-lfi, dated the 12th June 
19?ll, of the Revenue (ifficer of the State 
(with enclosures) pn the subject of the 
inclusion of the Nilkuinar Nadi (a dead river) 
in the State chit or enclave named Dasiar- 
chhara within pargana Pnrbabhag of the 
Rangimr district. 

It wdll be seen from the Revenue Offii^eFs 
report that the upheaved bed of the Nilkumar 
Nadi or river which forms the western, 
southern and partly the eastern boundary 
of the Dasiarchhara ( hit or enclave has been 
settled in jote right by l2ie Manager of the 
Ohaklajat Estates belonging to llis Jlighness 
the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur of (Vjoch B^har, 
as forming part of the adjoining taluks in 
Pargana Purbabhag (Rangpur). In the 
That and Revenue Survey maps the 
Nilkumar Narli was included in the State 
chit, Dasiarchhara, but as acicording to a 
subsequent private survey made by the 
Ohaklajat Estates in 1878-79 the river had 
been included in the adjoining ruauzas of the 
PurbabWag Tahsil, the upheaved bed of the 


river was settled by the Manager with the 
tenants of the estates on the basis pf this 
private survey, as forming part of the 
zemindari of His Highness. 

As the Revenue Survey map of the Static 
does not clearly show tJie position of the 
whole of the Nilkumar river in respe(*t of 
the Government taluks adjoining it, copies 
were obtained of the R(*venue Survey maps 
of those taluks, viz., Kisliamatkuli (Jiaiidra- 
khana , Cha n dru khan a and S u j a n erk u t i . 
These maps elearly sliow that at the Revtmue 
Survey the Nilkumar Nadi was (excluded from 
these taluks. There can be no doubt, 
Iherefon?, that tliis river was surveyed as 
forming part of the State chit Dasiarchhara 
at the Revenue Survey. 

In the State Survey map of 1870-75 the 
whole of the river w^as excluded from the 
chit. Tlu‘ private survey made by the 
(Ohaklajat Estates in 1878-79 followed tfiis 
line. Again in the (Cadastral Survey of the 
State concluded in 1927 only a part of the 
river forming tlu^ eastern boundary of the 
Dasiarchhara (vhit was included in the ehit. 
It seems very proliahle, as stated by the 
Revenue that no objection was raised 

at these surveys to the iiiclusinn of State 
lands in the (Jiaklajat Estates, as the river 
tliougli excluded from the State? still remained 
the property of His Highness, as |)art of his 
zemindari. 

In th(» circumstances, as tin* Revenm* 
Survey map is the only authoritative map 
subsequently prepared, t he Hegmcy ( Vuiiicil 
are of opinion tJmt tln» boundary of tin* 
Dasiarchhara chit should he relaid according 
to the Revenue Survtjy map of iNoti-oT s(» 
that all future complications may he avoided. 

A comparative maj) of chit Dasiarchhara 
showing the <lift'ercnt survey lin(‘s is eiicloseil 
for easy r(*ferenct‘. I would re(|uest that you 
will he HO good as to move the Government 
of Bengal to take m‘cessarv actinn in the 
matter. 

True copy, 

S. C. Chow^dhuri, 

Superintendent, Iferenue tlfflce, (*oorh Behar, 


II. 

No. 45r‘i4T., dated Jalpaiguri, the 2 1st 
November 19^11 

From — The Commissioner of the Rajshahi 
Division and Politi(*al Agent for the 
Cooch Behar State, 

To — The V i ce-Pres i del it, Reg(* n c y ( Jou n c i 1 , 
(y^jocii Behar. 

With referen(;o to your letter No. 811, 
dated the liOth July 1931, regarding inclusion 
of the Nilkumar Nadi (deacl river) in the 
State (jhit or enclave* named Dashiarediharu 
within pargana Purbabhag of the Rangpur 
district, I have the honour to forward here- 
with for information a copy of letter 
No. 72760:., dated the <%h November 1931, 
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from the Oollector of Bangpur, together wiili 
4 maps and a copy of the report submitted by 
the Khaa Mohal Officer on the subject. The 
Collector has agreed with the Klias Mahal 
Officer. 

I would request you to let me know if the 
State accepts this finding or would like to 
have the point further examined by the 
Settlement Oflu’er of Bangpur, the Survey 
and Settlement having now commenced. 

2. The maps sent herewith should please 
be returned with your reply. 


No. 1591, dated (Tooch Behai, the 8tli 
Derernber 1981. 

Memo, by — Mahim Chandra Muklierjee, Esq., 
Registrar, Regency Council , Cooch 
Behar. 

Copy, with copies of enclosures and the 
maps in original, forwarded to the Revenue 
Officer of the Slate for favour of a report, 
with the request that tlie maps may be 
returned when done with. 


No. 727b(i., date<l Raugpur, the 6th 
November 1981. 

From — T. M. Dow, Esq., T.(\S,, Cblle<*tor of 
Rangpur, 

To — The Commissioner of tlie Rajshahi Divi- 
sion . • 

With reference* to your memorandum 
No. 2928J., dated the tith August 1981, J 
have the honour to send herewith a copy of 
the report submitted by my Khas Mahal 
Offi«uM’, n»garding the position of the river 
Nilkumar together witli a copy of the 
Revenue Surv4»v map and 2 copies of the 
Tliak maps. The report covers all the points 
under eiiij[niry and I agree with him. 

The Thak maps may be returned to this 
office when done with. 

Tlie enclosures received witli your memo- 
randum No. 2928J., dated tlie titb August 
1981, are returned herevvilli. 


I have seen the Revenue Survey sheet 
(main circuit No. 10, sheet No. 26). A ccpy 
of the map chit Dasiarchliara showing the 
position of the rnaussas surrounding it and of 
the river Nilkumar is enclosed for easy 
reference. In the Revenue Survey map the 
boundaries of Ihe maii/.as within pargaiia 
Purbabhag belonging to the (lovernment have 
been shown with yellow^ shade and those of 
the Cooch Bcdiur State mauzas with blue 
shade. The river Nilkumar has Been shown 
in green colour, i.e., it is neither within the 
yellow shade nor within blue shade. This 
fact at the first sight of the map leads to a 
confusion as to the position of trie river but 
a careful examination tof the map will show^ 
that a part of the river was included within 
Kismat Koti Chandrakhana and Taluk 
Chandrakhana belonging to the Government 
at the Revenue Survey. 


In the Revenue Survey map *the maur.a 
boundaries are generally shown by black 
lines. The line A, B, C, 1), E as marked by 
me in the copy of the riAip enchised* is clearly 
a black line and is therefore the boundary 
line betw(*en chit Dasiarclihara belonging to' 
the Ckioch Behar State on th(» east and Kisiinit ’ 
Kooti Chandrakhana and Taluk (Uiandra- 
kliaiia belonging tq the Government on the 
west. So that part of the river »Xilkuihar 
w’hicli lies on the west of the line A, B, C, 
D, E entirely belongs to the Goveinment and 
the remaining portion of the river, i.e., the 
portion lying dloiig the lines E, G, II, I, J, 
K appears to belong to the Cooch Behar State.* 

To lui more definite on this poinM: it was 
thought necessary that* we should® refer to 
the Thak maj». Copit».s of tlie Thak maps of 
Kibinut Kooti Chandrakliaiia t/Vid Taluk 
ChaiMlrakhana were obtained from the office 
of the Board of Revenue. The 8’hak maps 
fully corroli^irate the Revenue Survey map 
and tlie above conclusion. 

It will appear from the Thak maps also 
that the portion of the river Nilkumar lying 
on the west side of the Ciiocli Bidiar State 
inauza (Thit Dasiarclihara is cut indy included 
within the Government mauv.as Kismat Kooti 
Chandrakhana and Taluk ('handrakhaua. 

lij the circumstances the iiulusion in the 
Cooch Behar State of tlie dried up bed of 
the river lying aloifg the west side of the 
line A, B, (\ D, K as proposed by llie Cooch 
Behar Slate will affect the rights of CtAn’crn- 
meiit as Cixich Beliar State will naturally 
apply for remission of the present revenue. 
As tile remaining portion of the river appears 
Ut belong the Cooch Behar State both 

a(*eoi‘ding to the Revenue Survey and Thak 
iua]Ks its inclusion in that State will naturally 
lead to tlie similar appHcatiyn for remission 
of revenue. But as Stati» is entitled to it 
there cannot be any good <ibjei*tion to such, 
remission. 

The copies of the Tliak maps of Kismat 
Chandrakhana and Taluk Chandrakhana may 
be sent to the (.^mimissioner fof favour of his 
perusal with the request tliat they may be 
returned to this office when done with. 

Submitted to Collector. 

C. C. Biiattaciiak.ui:e, 

Khas Mahal Officer, 


III. 

No. 1788/82-10, date<l Cooidi Behar, ^he 12th 
August 1982. 

From — Srijut Jafindra Mohan Sen Gupta, 
B.L., Revenue Officer, (Vmcli Behar 
State, 

To — Her Highness the President, Regency 

Council, Cooch Behar. 

• 

With reference to the Reuviicy Council 
iiieinorandiim No. 884, dated the 9th -luly 
1982, asking for a report on the letter 
No. 4534J'., d|ited the 21st Noveiyber 1931, 
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from the tJominissionef, Rajfihahi Division, 
and Political Accent, Cooch Behar State, 
containing the findings of the Collector of 
Riingfmr in resnecV of the position of the 
Nilknmar Nadi between Dasiarchhara chit 
No. 150 of the Cooch Behar Slate and taluks 
Kisinat Kootee Chandra khana No. 136, 
Chandrakhana No. 139 and Kismat Sujaner- 
kiiti No. 131 of llangpni;, T have the honour 
to state 3 hat I have (‘arefully gone through 
the .maps and the report and am of opinion 
that the findings of the Collector of Kangpur 
in respe(‘t of the boundary between Dasiar- 
chhara chit No. 150 and Taluks Kismat 
Kootee Chandrakhana No. 136, CThandrakhanu 
No. 139 and Kismat Sujanerkuti No. 131 may 
be accepted. » 

In this (V)nnectioii I beg to point out that 
from the 'report of the Settlement Officer, 
Hangpur, it appears that there are some 
discrepancies betweep the Cooch Behar Stat« 
and tire Hangpur Cadastral maps in resperd 
of the boundary of Azoatari J. L. 65 of 
Nageswari t liana and Dasiarchhara. No 
other reports have yet been received from the 
Settlement Otficer in respect of the boundaries 
between Dasiarchhara and other neighbour- 
ing taluks of Raiigpur. 

From the (ioveniment of Bengal, Kevenue 
Department, Jurisdiction Braiicli, letter 
No. 1057T. — R., dated the llih August 1919, 
to the address of the yice-l'resicleiit. State 
Council, Cooch Behar, it appears that the 
boundary between Cooch Behar and Rangpur 
is likble to re-adjustment when Hangpur is 
«*adastrally surveyed. As such T recommemi 
that the demarcation of the boundary between 
Dasiarcbbara and the neighbouring British 
Taluks Kiay be postponed for the present and 
may be taken up when the boundary" Commis- 
sion for the re-adjustment of (?ooch Behar- 
Raiigpnr boundary takes place. 

True copy. 

S. (y. ClIOWDHtTKI, 

Super in tendent. Revenue Office ^ Cooch Behar. 


IV. 

No. 1310, dated Cooch Behar, the 17th 
August 1932. 

From — K. A. G. Evaiis-Gordon, Esq., Vice- 
President, Regency Council, (Jooch Behar 

State, 

To — The Comniibsioner of the Kajshahi Divi- 
sion and Political Agent for the Cooch 
Behar State, Jalpaiguri. 

Imdnsion of the N ilkuviar Nadi in the State 
chit called Dasiarchhara within fhe 
pargona Purhahhag of the Rangpur 
district. 

With reference to your inemoraiiduiii 
No. 2452tl., dated the 20th Tune 1932, 
forwarding a copy of a letter No. 29950. of 
tile 8th idem, from the (yoll?ctor of Rangpur 
on the above subject, 1 have the lionour to 
forward herewith a copy of a letter N^i. 1738/ 
32-10, dated the Tith August 1932, from the 
Revenue Officer of the State and to slate 
that as recommended by llu* Revenue Officer 
the Regency ('ouiicil accept the findings of 
the Collector of Rangpur in respecd of the 
boundary between Dasiarchhara chit No. 150 
and Taluks Ei sinatkii ti Chun d rakhuu a 
No. 136, Chandrakliana No, 139 and Kismat 
Sujanerkuti No. 131. 

For reasons stated by the Revenue Otficer 
in the last 2 paragraphs of his* enclosed letter 
1 am to request that tlm demarcation of the 
boundary betweiui Dasiarchhara and the 
neighbouring British Taluks may be post- 
poned fo!‘ the present and may be taken up 
when the (kioch Behar-Rangpur boundary is 
re-adjusted. 

True copy. 

S. 0. CHOWOHUHE, 

Superijitendenl, Revenue Offit e,* ('ooch. Behar. 
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Column 54 , — represents the number of holdings of under-raiyats with right of occupancy with 
rent and CTT^fl taken togetlior. 

Column 55. — 32,255*01 represents the Nijdakhal area. 

Column 57. — 137,639 - number of holdings with rent and C?T^I I 

Column 58, — 91,530*61 represents the Nijdakhal area. 

Column 66 , — ^The figure 83,699*40 ropresents only the outside the recor^J.^area. , 

Column 67 , — The figure 46,745 *09 represents areas of Union Board, Local Board and* District 
Board, Public Works Department, Municipality, Police and Canal. 
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A 

28,043 

00 

11,777 

35 

898 

20 

Fulbarl 

10,544 

84 

12,708 

80 

4,377 

34 

057 

36 

Lalmanirhat 

34,641 

66 

38,247 

07 

11,168 

03 

2,000 

05 

ToUl of Kurigram Bubdiviaiou 

249,299 

20 

234,602 

06 

70,132 

67 

8.673 

05 





























IV. 

Khatra. 


169 




Area sown. 





(;»lt..urat)lr; ar»**l otln^f 







than current fallow. 


1 


! 



Ciirmit fullow. 1 



TotJil. 

DolnHii. 

Nett. 



Old fallow. 

0 


7 


K 


9 


to 








• 



A 

I) 

A 

1> 

A 

1) 

A 


A 

1) 

» 

132.140 

09 

52.987 

07 

77,7.59 

29 

1 .H89 

4.5 

1,418 

01 



l,VN 

M 



i 




90 

21,802 

49 

46.734 

56 

1.44-1 

70 

1,382 

, 03 


S.'tU 

94 















• 

46,06.S 

90 

17,3.59 

WJL 

27.934 

i8» 

1.46.5 

80 

1 

2,5x2 

• 20 



77:i 

47 





• 

» 










a 

101,2«>» 

76 

40.in 

32 

60,310 

77 

1.139 

31 

1,1 1.3 

97 



S4r, 

6‘7 







62 


35 

:^^,798 

67 

fi69 

32 

l,fi56 

• 63 


Jj/O? 

GO 

















127,042 

.35 

3.5.382 

58 

00,850 

31 

2,262 

73 

3.51.5 

61 


,\0U 

4G 







67.45« 

81 

27,1.52 

04 

39,740 

74 

568 

14 

l.XU 

97 



'ttU 

03 







002. ‘<70 

21 

214, 4k4 

37 

382,128 

34 

9.439 

45 

1.2,084 

02 


<<■,2^ 7 

AO 







.‘»7,4«5 

0‘< 

9,446 

32 

48,018 

76 

3.360 

80 

5,523 

37 








• 



04,40ri 

50 

19,169 

76 

75,2,3.5 

74 

4,597 

36 

6, .591 

79 

4H,042 

32 

11, -273 

88 

36,705 

55 

1,012 

54 

1,347 

1)0 

• 

(Jl* 

30 







06,175 

46 < 

15,110 

95 

80.949 

42 

3,306 

84 

7, *261 

57 


ll'i 

09 



• 



• 


HI, 583 

13 

22,706 

41 

68,613 

32 

2,900 

49 

3,776 

29 


2«.l 

40 







33,510 

80 

10,470 

39 

22,858 

86 

1,288 

38 

1,716 

37 


7.90 

5.5 







67,897 

90 

20,453 

73 

47.072 

37 

2,074 

76 

3,127 

76 


J7/ 

i, 










S9 







128.01 7 

97 

32,112 

21 

95.170 

30 

4,185 

88 

7,379 

13 


7J.i 

4(i 







03,178 

91 

19.169 

03 

73,693 

14 

4,342 

08 

6,965 

79 


3 Id 

74 







700.2H6 

16 

1.59,912 

68 

.538,317 

46 

27,069 

i;{ 

43,689 

07 



2,0-5 a; 

02 







1 10,556 

37 

37,728 

13 

72,457 

08 

3,661 

76 

2,520 

79 


371 

70 







62,077 

75 

21,427 

26 

40,571 

44 

1.748 

87 

1,819 

79 


7.9 

05 

j 






125,338 

69 

43,092 

81 

81,781 

99 

2,486 

20 

3,255 

90 


513 

79 







45,923 

45 

14,683 

22 

30,882 

80 

1,583 

67 

1.849 

56 


407 

43 







52.483 

80 

12,184 

H05 

46 

90 

30,492 

85 

3,462 

' 80 

2,700 

53 

60.768 

84 

20,99.3 

19 

39,775 

15 

2,132 

22 

3,215 

00 

28,372 

48 

8,333 

62 

20,038 

91 

1,208 

41 

2,004 

23 

86,187 

41 

.. 24,720 

67 

61.416 

84 

2,804 

17 

3,109 

48 

671,607 

64 

183,063 

10 

386,367 

06 

18,977 

50 

20,475 

28 


2,177 

42 








Itallclfled flKures lii column 7 indicftt« TcroHlI. 
Italicised figures in columa 1 1 iudiostc straw. 


2.3 
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CuUuml;»l«* arrji iM iu'r tlwui riirront t'ullou'. 


Rtnfpur District. 

OaUmnt^ a Subdivinion . 
SutidurKanj 


Sadullupur 


Phulrhhari 


(TobiiiduKHiij 


(iaibfmdha .Subdivi- 
sion. 

Siuiar .Snfhiiri*iion, 

Hatibaiidiui 


Gaiigaclmra 




Ban^pnr 


Pirgarldiii 


Mliliapukur 


Total of Savisir Sulniiv i-.i' 


Kiiyif/rnui .'inhdirisiin , . 


Kiirigraiii 


Uhururigumnri 


LaifiiuTiirhHt 


Total of K urigram Sijbdi vinion 1 4, 0.^0 

JJ4r, 



ItallclHed nuures in coiiimii 1 1 iiidicuto straM 
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APPENDIX 


Area aoMrn. 


Thana. 

Bhadoi. 

Affhaiii. 

Habl. 

Otherrt, r.flf., maneo, tea, 
]uin. plautain, ifuavaM, 
ate. 

1 

2 


3 


4 


C 


, 

A 

t 

D 

A 

I) 

A 

I) 

A 

1) 

< 

NUp/tamari :^tihdivu/ian. 








$ 

Domar 

14, Till 

30 

4 

37,118 

40 

3,816 

01 

306 

41 

f 

Dimla . f 

21,021 

08 

42,680 

23 

6,402 

12 

578 

22 

Jaldhaka 

20,950 

73 

43,800 

70 

8,760 

80 

661 

40 

i 

Kishoreganj 

2H,414 

98 

34,261 

94 

10,270 

72 

718 

13 

MUphATnari ' 

3 : 1 , 34« 

< 65 

49,746 

42 

8,767 

52 

752 

02 

Sayedpur 

9,243 

30 

18,tH)2 

24 

3.220 

70 

400 

02 

3Y>tal of NUplmmarl Sul*divi- 
Biuu. 

130,715 

03 

225.700 


4 1 .255 

87 

3,511 

00 











Total of thi district 


1,0S3,29ft 


2S0,826 


31 


28.772 
















m 






Area 

ttowii. 



Current Callow. 

0 

Culiurable area other 
than current fallow. 

Total. 

DofaHli. 

7 

Nett. 

8 

Old fallow. > 

10 

A 

I> 

A 

1> 

A 

J> 

A 

llllllllllll^^ 

A 

D * 

66,002 

21 

10,152 

66 

45.786 

52 

2,10» 

31 

6,700 

60 



1X4 

04 







70,682 

55 

16.386 

21 

54.069 

04 

2,810 


6,990 

. »* 



22it 

30 






9 

83,2tM) 

81 

24,376 

38 

58.526 

25 

2,528 


^.042 ^ 

65 



SHIS 

in 







73,674 

77 

24.043 

89 

49.388 

27 

1.031 

59 

4,479 

23 



242 

61 













• 



• 

02,618 

51 

26,066 

45 

66,114 

62 

2,276 


6,456 

23 



4.^2 

44 







30,867 

16 

7,083 

86 

23.738 

(H) 

541 

15 

969 

62 



45 

30 







407,191 

01 

108J0K 

44 

297,621 

70 

12,291 

65 

.30,737 

51 



l,4iiU 

\7 







I.U 1.061 ' 

Ot 

•66.668 

66 

1,604.434 

60 

07,777 

73 

100,006 

tt 




si 








ItAllcined fltfurc}* Jn oolurnn 7 indlcuto Tpru.sall. 
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APPENDIX 


Thaaaa. 

< 

Culturable area other than current fallow. 

Orovee not fruit 
bearing and bamboos. 

11 

Culturable Jungles. 

12 

Other kinds. 

18 

ToUl. 

14 


• A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

NUphtmmH SubdMMion. 









Domar 

8.6*#^ 

08 

80 

27 

1,680 

26 

10,101 

00 

DImla 

t 

8,107 

21 

72 

46 

2,401 

80 

12,670 

85 

t 

Jaldliaka ' , . 

t 

2,857 

26 

70 

06 

8,822 

26 

13,203 

18 

KlshoiaganJ 

2,276 

67 

24 

63 

176 

76 

8,788 

56 


i,sn 

Z7 







« 

KUphamari 

8,532 

* 70 

76 

76 

2,872 

47 

11,037 

26 









! a. . 

Sayadpnr 

1,183 

48 

64 

02 

650 

65 

2,826 


Total of NUphamarl Subdivl* 

15.647 

20 

388 

10 

11.113 

00 

50,617 

36 

akm. 

l.AJl 

37 







Tatal tf tha Eittrict 

•6.7M 

7t 

10,783 

10 

30,010 

17 

ia,800 

17 


27,709 

39 








Itallclfed Agurcfl In column 11 Indicate straw. 
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IV — eoneld. 




















CVrealB aud pulaeB. 


176 
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APPENDIX 
StaUttiM of Uvt 

Bangpur 


Name of tbana. 

f 

Bulls. . 

Bulls 
reared or 
briHl In 
Qovt.farm. 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Male. 

buffaloes. 

Female 

buffaloes. 

Buffalo 

calves. 

Bheep. 

Qoats. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Phulchbarl . . 


448 

18 

7,032 

6,002 

6,030 

102 

105 

53 

304 

3,255 

Galbaadha . . 


1,211 

26 

20,704 

16,657 

14,548 

120 

48 

6 

242 

0,552 

Ctoblndaganj 


1,092 

28 

27,718 

10,771 

21,655 

2,829 

423 

101 

2,402 

18,765 

Palasbari . :> 


636 

18 

13,867 

0,064 

10,024 

468 

25 

12 

881 

7,072 

BaduUapur . 


1,128 

12 

15,848 

12,122 


02 

8 

2 

202 

7,008 

Saghata 


540 

14 

12,108 

0,811 


28 

25 

24 

601 

6,337 

Sundargan] . . 


2,017 

114 

27,683 

23,601 

10,406 

- 

872 

138 

25 

200 

14,781 

Total of Gaibandha aub- 
division. 

6,078 

232 

124,845 

07,428 

03,306 

4.006 

772 

223 

5,192 

68,645 

Bhurungamart 


1,897 

4 

12.670 

12,540 

12,518 

002 

64 

17 

77 

4,043 

Ghttmari 


470 

12 

8,578 

0,688 

7,406 

324 

273 

08 

322 

4,427 

Fulbari 


442 

2 

6,838 

6,606 

6,726 

812 

184 

16 

22 

4,452 

Kuilgram 


053 

21 

13,848 

12,358 

10,450 

841 

53 

10 

161 

7,788 

Lalmanlrhat 


1,100 

87 

22,686 

18,678 

17,803 

1,960 

282 

27 

400 

15,300 

Nageawuri 


1,853 

26 

23,556 

20,881 

18,807 

1,258 

180 

32 

266 

9,021 

Rahumari . . 


1,047 

27 

6,616 

12,284 

10,073 

048 

567 

233 

106 

2.831 

Ullpur 


2.411 

60 

25,250 

22,450 

18,471 

070 

201 

64 

372 

12,506 

I 

Total of Kurigram 
division. 

sub- 

0,682 

180 

120,037 

115,404 

i 

100,038 

7,275 

1,803 

407 

j 1,006 

60,408 

Dbnla 


1,406 

TiO 

' 

22,574 

18,610 

14,687 

1,700 

400 

252 

141 

13,729 

Domar 


659 

30 

10,187 

15,828 

12,483 

1,735 

870 

104 

.36 

11,037 

Jaldhaka 


1,597 

124 

24,820 

21,068 

16,176 

873 

421 

200 

221 

17,155 

Kiihoreganj 


788 

76 

21,046 


13,022 

017 

248 

10 1 


16,182 

NUpbamart .. 


1,002 

70 

25,860 


18,94.3 

843 

192 

02 

76 

15,070 

Saidpnr 


180 

18 i 

8,284 

0,041 

8,137 

12.3 

43 

23 

40 

6,024 

Total of Nllpbamaif iub> 
divtolon. 

5,821 

1 

366 ' 

121,221 

102,941 

84,348 

5,801 

1,773 

802 

8K8 

81,807 

Badarganj . . 


1,200 

87 

25,261 

23,401 

20,588 

1,240 

177 

45 

610 

14,420 

Oangachara .. 


434 

25 

1.5,430 

10,893 

0,510 

105 

89 

18 

237 

10,718 

Hatibandha . . 


807 

36 

15,033 

14,650 

1,208 

778 

267 

64 

211 

8,670 

KaUgaaJ 


1,195 

56 

30,521 

25,807 

22,880 

1,048 

260 

61 

442 

20,997 

Kaunla 


560 

10 

8,166 

7,135 

7,201 

544 

146 

12 

02 

5,828 

Mlthapukur . . 


2,104 

40 

30,808 

24,851 

26,532 

1,804 

188 

63 

1,805 

15,822 

Pirgachba 


1,065 

48 

14,827 

13,564 

12,764 

706 

106 

19 

237 

7,522 

Pirgani 


1,700 

30 

23,112 

20,688 

21,764 

1,403 

240 

70 

1,422 

14,176 

Rangpur 

t* 


086 

12 

10,037 

17,829 

15,015 

441 

111 

26 

247 

11,308 

Total of Sadar 
division. 

sub- 

10,220 

312 

4 

184,004 

1 

157.827 

138,420 

7,668 

1,678 

mm 

m 

100,445 

Total at tba dlstriet 


3t,70S 

1.000 

DH 

473,600 

417,011 

• 14,040 

0,011 


m 

ag0|Mi 
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MuI^h. 

Oonkf^yn. 

ElcplmiiiH. 

Camrle. 

ngs. 

iMotighs. 

Carte. 

13 

14 

ir» 


17 

18 

10 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Extracts l.’om the general instruetiens relating to 
the preparation of the rMord-ot-rights. ■ 

(I) Purchases. 

Purchases may be made of (1) a proprielary 
interest, (2) a tenure-holder’s interest, and 

(3) 'a raiyat’s interest. 

» 

(1) Pnrchajfe of propriet/iry interest . — If a 
share of proprietary rif^ht is piirt hased the 
purchaser's name* is to be substituted, for the 
rhare purchased and a note made in the dis- 

. crepancy statement (Register G) with the 
, Collertor’e, record. If the purchaser purchases 
only bloc}cs of lands ♦In severalty, he should 
he bracketed with the vendor. 

(2) Purchase of a terntre-holder interest . — 
(a) Where a 1C annas proprietor purchases a 
ic annas tenure the latter is merged in the 
proprietory interest. A man eannot he at 
the same time the landlord and the tenant for 
the same land. A Patni taluk, however, 
created before 1882, i.e., the year in which the 
Transfer of Property Act was passed, if pur- 
chased by the proprietor will retain its 
separate existence even after the purchase. 

(h) Tenures are permanent or temporary. 

The transferability of the latter depends on 
the terms on which such tenures were created. 
Purchasers will be dealt with aci'ordingly and 
unrecognised tranRferee.s treated as in the c'ase 
of puVehasers of occupancy holdings before 
the Amended Bengal Tenancy Act of 1929. 

The former are ordinarily transferable, and 
the law prescribes the payment of landlords’ 
fees, non-payment of which will not invalidate 
the transfer, hut will simply render the 
transferee liable to a decree for the amount. 
Transferees wholly or in part must therefore 
have their names recorded, except in the case 
of patni tenures the recognition of which must 
be specifically obtained by the transferee by 
the pa^Tnent of salami or by furnishing 
collateral security as required bv Regulation 
Viri of 1819. ‘ 

(c) Transfer of shares or specific blocks of 
permanent tenures. When a share is pur- 
c::hased, the transferee’s name will be substi- 
tuted for the vendors in column 18. When a 
specific block of land is purchased the trans- 
feree’s naiiie will he bracketed with the 
vendor’s in column 13. No separate share 
will be given in column 14 and separate pos- 
session will be shown in (Column 23. If the 
plots are sublet a separate group number will 
be given. 

(d) Holding of raiyats at fixed rent will be 
dealt wiAi on the same prineijiles. 

(3) Purchase of a raiyati interest, — (n) By 
16 annas proprietors or permanent tenure- 
holders^ 

The holding merges under section 2!?(1) 
whether the purchase was effected before or 
after the Amended Act. 

(b) By cosharer proprietors or permanent 
tenure-holders before the Amended Act. 

Note . — The ref©rent?e to column numberg are to the 
working kliatians. The columna of tho final khatianii 
are not numbered. 


In fluch eases a distinctive entry is necessary 
to make it clear to the civil courts and the pub- 
lic that the i)urchase took place before arid not 
after the Amended Act, i.e., before the 2nd 
April 1929. The eulry at ^the toj) of (‘olumn 
13 will therefore be : 

Wm tft^1 ift I 

The amount paid by the purchasing < osharer 
or cosharers is not rent; hence ilie old rent 
will he entered in column 8 and tlie amount 
payable to the non-purchasing cosharers in 
column 1(5 as illUfj fRU 

When a share is purchased, the ]mrchasing 
eosharer will appear as •Jt helow^ the 

original tenant, and if .specific plots are pur- 
chased. his possession will be noted in column 
23 by the same entry. In either case a note 
will he made in column 16 I 

If the plots an* sub-let, the purchasing co- 
sharer will api)ear in column 8 as 

with the same note (flWTWT I 

(c ) By a cosharer proprietor or permanent 
tenure-holder after the Amended Act. 

Such purchases fall into two classes — 

(1) I^rivate purchases. 

(2) Purchases in exectilion of rent de(.*ree 

or (certificate. 

(1) In cases of jirivate purchase the pur- 
chasing cosharer is entitled under the amend- 
ed law to hold as a raiyat. The* instructions 
below relating to purchases by Vaiyats after 
the Amended Act will lber;efor(‘ apply. 

(2) In (*ases of imn hases in execution of 
rent decre(»s or certificates, a separate khatian 
will be open(‘d for the purcliasing eosharer, 
the status in column 15 being 

according as the purchaser is a. pro])rictor or 
permanent tenure-holder. 

The entry in column 16 will lie 

I 

(d) Purchase by a raiyat before the 
Amended Act. 

Where an entire holding which was not 
transferuhle without tin* landlords’ consent is 
purchased, the purchaser will be entered as 
?? under the vemdor, iinless he has 
been in posse.ssion for 12 years, in which case 
liis name will appear in place of the vendors. 

If there are under tenants the pur- 
chaser will appear as ^ under the 

vendor in column 2. When a vshare is trans- 
ferred the purchaser will appear as Mt, ift 
under the vendor in column 13 and if there 
are under-tenants the purchaser will appear 

as under the 

vendor id column 2. 

When specific plots are purchased, the 
transferees apjiears as in (!olumn 23, 

and if sub-let in column 8 of tin* under- 
tenants’ khatian as I 

(e) Purchase by a raiyat after the Amended 
Act. 
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Under the Amended Act holdinj?H, shareft of 
holdingB and portioiiH of holdingH are tranfl- 
ferahle. PurchaHcrH* iiatneH mii»t therefore 
always find entry in (M)lunin 13 where the whole 
holdiiif? or a share is purchased. 

(4) Kffei'i of purchase on under-raiyats . — 
When a holdin^? is purchased by a cosharer 
proprietor or jiennanent tenure-bidder, and 
there is an under-raiyat in the holdiuf^, he 
fihould be given a khatian as a raiyat if one 
year has elapsed since the sale of the hfdcling. 
Under section 107 purchasers are required to 
annul encumbrances within one year. 

(5) rurchasr of rent-free huldlnys . — When 
the whole hohling or a share of the holding is 
purchased, the purchaser’s name will be sub- 
stituted for the vendor’s. When specific plots 
are purchased, a separate kliatiaii will be 
opeiUMl us II khuiidu of thf original aiul con- 
iniiiiu);r tl'i* saim^ uindufat as tlie oriprinal. 


(II) Partial KhariJ. 

Th« (iiu'stioii (»f i>ui»ial kliarij ot jmrcliaser’s 
names (i.e., where one of a Kr<'ai> of eosharers 
has re(;o>^nise(l the transfer but others not) 
raises difficulties of entry. Two facts have 
irot to be recofynised. First a i-o-sharer land- 
lord cannot split up a hiddinpr and 
lands appertaininjf to that h(ddin(f inust be 
kept intact. Secondly the purcha.ser has paid 
possihlv a nazar or at any rate has got recog- 
nition from one of the co-sharers and this must 
not be ignored. Any form ol entry that may 
he adopted, however, will he eumbrous and if 
all the eosharers can he indueed to grant 
kharii or spliV up the tenancy In-fore the at- 
testation is completed they should he 
encouraged to do so.' It may Ik- explained to 
them that <-omidicated entries ot this natnre 
will stand in the way of a settleincnt of fair 
rent under sei tion 1()5. Heiigal Tenancy Act. 
as well as enhancement a,nd even realisation 
of rent through the sale of holdings. 

When kharij is not granted by all, the fol- 
lowing are found to he th«- usual corapiua- 

*'” *(«) Plots purchased were amalgamated 
with purchaser’s holding. 

{!>) Shares jiurchased were amalgamated 
with purchaser’s holding. 

(c) Plots purchased were recognised as a 

soiiarate tenancy by the cosharer 
landlord. 

(d) Shares purchased and recognised as a 

separate tenancy by the cosharer 
landlord. 


Entries in columns 1. 2, -I of the khatiaii 
wili be made in the ordinary way. In columns 
4, 6, 6 the original legal rent (j.e., the last 
rent wihieli has been recognised by all the co- 
sharers) will lie noted in the usual way ac- 
cording to separate collections, whether sui ii 
rent is at present after kharij actually paid to 
each cosharer or not. In column 8 •reference 
will he made in the forms shown in the Tollow- 
ing typical cases. The total of columns 4, 5, 
fi will be struck to denote the legal rent, but 
no total will be struck of amounts in column 8 
(these not being legall:^^ rent). Purchasers 
names will appear as usual in column ^.3 or 
column 13, as the case may he of the original 
khatian and the plot will also remain on the 
hack of the original khatian. 


Case “C” facts: Purchaser buys plot 10 of 
khatian 50 and gets kharij from copharer 
“A”, original rent payable to “A’’^In. 5.* 
Kent .kharijed for plot 10 He. 1 . Entry in 

column 8 khatian will he 
WW ’•tf’BW CW 8.^ 1 

If similar plots from mure than one khatian 
are ainalgamated to fftrm a new holding whioli 
has no khuliaii in our record, the eii(ry»will he 
arar irt^f i-v ^esft <ir®tiTtsni m ic, 

^8^t irrc^nr mm -'.siift s*'. 
^•1^ m 8-^ , 

Similar entries -tiuutntix mvtandtx will be 
made in khatiaiis 15 and 10. 

If mure than one person similarly vorchased 
plots from this holding, a similar sentence for 
each would he inserted before the last sentence 
of the above. In every case the last entry 
will show tin; amount bcftig paid to “A” for 
plots (or shares) still remaining in the original 
holding according to A’s sherista. 

(’ase “D” purchaser buys a share which is 
kharijed as a new holding. Entry will he as 
ease ((■» save that mm will he 

substituted for the plot nuinher, i.e., a eom- 
jdete entry might he •ItWl 

mm i»T»l c^ti 8^ i 

Case “A” facts: Purchaser huy.s plot 10 
of khatian 50 (rent payable to cosharer “A” 
11s. 5 and portion kharijed for plot 10 ,was 
He. 1) and by kharij amalgamated it with his 
Inddiiig in khatian 100 (original rent payable 
to “A” Hs. 8). 

Entry in colsimn 8, khatian 5tt 

g? gfBitfsm ftura mm 

t 

Entry in column 8, khatian 100, "gu fgTTff 

e.gr gt 4)g >.!tt <nc»ra mm 
(nri!»v I 

Case “B” as for Case “D” mVf WHJ will 

be substituted for *ftC*ra mm i 

Any ca.se which appears not to be covered 
by entries essentially similar to the above 
should he referred to' in a note for orders in 
order that standard entries may he framed. 

Entries other than the above which have 
already Iweii made should he corrected at final 
jniK-h. In cases where a cosharer has given 
kharij for his whole interest in the original 
khatian in column 8 of that khatian, enter 
mm sit 41 ctr« i 

(III) Roads. • 

Hoads are held ordinarily by {a) P. W . D. . 
(5) District Boafd, (c) Municipalities, {d) 
Union Boards, (e) Local Boards. 

They may hold either as proprietors or ai 
trustees for management. Proprietorship 
and management are two distinct functions 
and the records must b# prepared to make 
each of the two points clear. 

With one exception, the (iroprietary righ 
vests in the public body which acquired tm 
land under the Acts from time to time ii 
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force. The exception is in the ease of roads 
existilg ai the time of Act XLII of 1850 
which ^Veclared that areas then covered by 
public roads vi'sted in Government as proprie- 
tors. These last are ordinarily termed 
imperial roads and so far as is known tihe 
'management thereof has been transferred to 
the District Boards. 

’'A. The records will ‘be prepared thus, so 
far as proprietary rights are concerned. — 

For Uiids acquired by Govern- islwrai Sanirat OoHowetl by 
mont and held by Onvemnient. the name of the deiiartment 

of Goveruineiit by which held) 
pokht 80 and so. 

For imperial raatL» referrcul to iiliarat Manirat iKi'^he niHtrlct 
above, an^ transfernid to the Board Kartik Rakhitu. 

District Board for nianagei^ent. 

«■ 

For lands acqtikml fof the District DlHtrlct Board, Mijiiiel)>allty or 
Board or Alaiiicipality or other iniblie body or the limtitiition. 
Institution or body (other 
than Qoverniueiit). 


which have been described as itifi are dis- 
tinctly tenures and some of those described 
as csrni are raiyatis. So, in cases where the 
origin is not known and the parties bind them- 
selves by some subsequent eontract regarding 
status going against the facts and eircum- 
stanc.es actually found to exist, leading to an 
iiiferem e otherwise than, wliut is contained in 
the kabuliyats, the following eircumstances 
should be looked into very carefully before 
coming to a final comdusion on status. 

(1) Tin* !iu)st importatit point would be io 
how the tenants under the jotedars have 
lieen treated from before the execution of the 
kabuliyats by the jotedars and the proprietors, 
in case the latter put the jotes to sale in 
arrear rent decree, e.g., whether those ten- 
ancies are regarded as an incumbrance with- 
out any proteided interest. 


For lands not acquired and co,ver- The proprietor of the estate or 
sd by coadu other tliau iin|)erlal revenue-free pmperty to 
roads. which the” land ap|>crtaliis 

shnidd b» shown as proprietor 
and the (Jovemment or. the 
District Board should be 
sliown a.H tenant without 
status with or without rent 
as the case may he. 

In the ra.>e of other roads iiiaintaiued by 
Union Ihjards a kliatian will opened with 
the name of sucli Board, in column Kh 

When a Local Board maintains a road the 
entry in column 13 will b(‘ wr 

since the Local Board is 
a sifbordinate agency of the District Board. 

(IV) Jotes. 

It will require a very careful enquiry to 
determine whether a jote is a tenure or a 
raiyati. The word jote means nothing more 
than a tenancy held under a proprietor. 
Nothing can be inferred from the term by 
itself. Whether a jote is a tenure or a raiyati 
will be* det'ifled on the merits of each case. 
Til cases wliere the inception of these tenancies 
i.s traceable and the terms of the documents 
showing Ih^ inception are clenxr and mol 
ambiguous, there will be difficulty in deter- 
mining the status. In ca.se.s where the origin 
is not known and where the terms of the 
documents are not clear the conduct of the 
parties and the attendant circumstances wdll 
be the guiding factors to come to any con- 
<*lu.sion. 

In some estates, it will be found that some 
kabuliyats long after the inception of the ten- 
ancies were taken describing them asj either; — 

(1) cwtrai nj\fw \ 

(2) i 

These kabuliyats are only confirmatoi’y and 
do not really show the origin of the tenancies 
and the real meaning cannot be understood 
from either of these entries, though ^t can 
be presumed that by the first entry teuanedes 
were meant to be tenures, w^hile by the second 
entry clearly the tenancy was meant to be 
raiyati, when these two forms of kabuliyats 
are being systematically used by the skme 
landlords. But it has been found on enquiry 
from the (jonduct of the parties and circum- 
stances qf the ease that some, of the tenancies 


(LM The second important point W’ould be 
to see how these sub-teiiviiits under the jote- 
<lars beliuve themselves with regard to th^ir 
own tcuaneies, e.g., whetlicu' they treat them- 
selves as raiyats as contemplated under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, whether they pay the 
usual salami in cases of transfer after the 
amended Act, and w’hether they used to enjoy 
all the privileges of raiyats before the amend- 
ed Act. A comparison should also be made 
between the privileges enjoyed by an undis- 
puted ly korfa tenant and tbosi^ enjoyed by the 
tenants coming under tlie jotedars. Thus a 
distinction should be made betw^eeii the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the jotedars 
and the tenants under them iiu coming to the 
conclusion about the status of joteilars. At 
the same time the provisions of section 5 (5) 
must not be fiverlooked. 

(V) Record of monuments protsoted under 
Act VII of 1904. 

The (jupstion how to treat monuments liro- 
tected under Act VI 1 of 1904 de]H*n(ls on the 
cin’umstunc'cs of each since the Act pro- 
vides for flitt'erent methods of preservation. 
The iletails and the methods of recording are 
as follow^s : — 

(1) If the Collector has purchased, leased, 

accepted a bequest or gift of any pro- 
tected monument, he will be recorded 
as “dakhalkar'^ under the proprietor 
with a note as to the conditions in 
column 8. 

(2) The owner may by written instrumjmt 

constitute the Commissioner guardian 
<»f the monument. Tn this case an 
entfy w^ill be made in column 13 or 
column 23 as the case may be. 

(3) The Collector with the permission of 

the liocal Government may on behalf 
ht the Secretary of State for India 
enter into an agreement with the 
owner for the preservation of a monu- 
ment. In this case an entry will be 
made in column 13 or column 23 

’tw ▼iwlnr nTw. 
ifvv, (if the Conunisrioner u mMle 
guanli&n hie name wUl be mibatituted for 
that of the GoUea(or). 



(4) Thci ancdcnt monum6nt may be acquired 
by Government in which case it will 
be treated an acquired land under 
Collector w'itli a note of any ease- 
iiient if it is a reH>»:ious monument. 

(VI) Adhiars. 

In view of tlic Hi^h Court ruling (34 
C. W. N. 845) which clearly lays down that 
the Act has no retrosj»cclive effect it is clear 
that where evidem e is available to show that 
the adhiar or liha^'dar held (he lands prior to 
1st February on conditions which would 
have resulted in liis bcin^ recorded as a ten- 
ant, had the record been ]»re])ared at that time, 
he should now be re<‘orded as a t<‘naiif. Other- 
wise lie should not be recorded as a tenant 
without his fultillinjr the cniulitions laid dowii 
in section 3, clause 17, of tlie Ben^i^al Tenancy 
Act. 

(VII) RtNMird of under-tenants of a dakhalkar. 

An under-tenant of a <iakhalkai holding- 
land for agricultural purposes will be record- 
ed as dakhalkar. 

(VIII) Aboriginals. 

By notificuition No. 8371 fi.B., dated the 
10th November 1010, tlie provisions of 
(Oiapter VII (A). Bengal Tenancy Act, have 
been exiende^l to Oraons, ilundas and San- 
thals in Bangpur district, Tlie <*astes or 
tribes of all aboriginals mentioned in section 

(A), Bengal Ttuiancy Act, .slnnild la* enter- 
ed in column 13 of the khatian f rule Technical 
llules, page 33, paragraph 17 (A) |. 

(IX) Illegal enhancement and presumption of 

mokarari. 

03 1. (\, 317, is good authority for the view* 
that an ilh‘gal enhancement i.s a variation of 
rent as understood hv secti<»n 50; and w’heii 
there has h(‘en any sucli enhancement, there 
can be no jiresuinptiou of fixity of rent since 
tbe Permanent Settlement, Pntil the con- 
trary is established hy a conijietent court, this 
department will accept an illegal enhancement 
us a variation of rent for purposes of destroy- 
ing any such presumption. 

(X) Application of section 182, Bengal Ten- 

ancy Act. 

As there are numerous conflicting High 
Court rulings regarding the application of 
section 182, llengal Tenancy Act, the follow- 
ing principle is laiil dow*n for guidSinic. The 
main criterion for deciding each case is the 
purpose for which the homestead is held. It 
it is really used for, and i-onnecied with 
agriculture, tlie Bengal Tenancy Act will 
apply, if it is held fSi* residential purposes 
and not so connected, or for trade, etc., it 
should be governed hy the Transfer of Pro- 
perty Act. A holding may subsequently 
change its character and the fact, that it is 


now being held as a homestead wduch is not 
connected w-ith agriculture, w’ill genu/ally 
sufficient to liold that the Bengal'^Teiiancy 
Act wu'll not apply, e.g., what is now a resi- 
dential area in a town, may have been agri- 
c'ultiiral land in 1850, but this fact alon^ 
would not make it raiyati. 

(XI) Boundary disputes affecting Covernmbnt 
interests. 

The attention of all Revenue Officers is 
<lrawn to section 44 of tlie Survey Act which 
lays down that ‘Svlienever tlic dispute relates* 
to the boundary of an estate wlii?*h is liable 
for revenut*, or to any^ other bouftdrfry by 
which the interests of the (Toveriiny*ift may be 
affVctt‘<l the Collector shall rel&y llil boundary 
as previously determined and cause such 
boundary to be sliowq on tlie suive*y map. 
The boundary to be ritlaid is tlie revenue 
boundary affd this should be invariabty done 
on ;ill lioinorary dispute case maps irrespec- 
tive of wdiether the relaid l)oundarv is used 
in determining the dispute. This in no w'ay 
relievos tlie otti(*er concerned from deciding 
the dispute according to present poss(*ssion aa 
reipiired by secticui 41 of the Act. 

(XII) Standard easement entries. 

The following standard entries will be 
used in entering u]) the public easement form. 

1 . Vt»t- (a) tTltf'T 5?1T5C»« (k) W»I 

fs,Tc-ra ^ I 

2 . 1 

3. 1 • 

4. I 

6. ^t^Tf (6) 

W¥ I 

6. -cf I 

7. I 

s. I 

9. Itnia f**?. I 

10. i 

11. C’TIB? lor coniinou pasture lanil. 

12. C’D for land on which dead cattle 

arc thrown. 

A'. B.— In lost two canes if the privilege is eonfined 
to a particular section of the public (e. g.. to the men of . 
particular villag*.^) a note to that effect ahouhi be added 

13. Ywntsi ^iTxtac*!? i • 

14. ^’01^5, c4iT^4t^it5i - 

' * 

16. *lt?|4 WWD W5fT I 

(«■) irTC»ni »5U I 

(Hi) ^rti4 »»i 41^91^1 1 

(for domcMic purjKJses such 
as washing clothes and 
cleansing utensils). 

(ivj c’tt ’ifiwtfin ’nWtn 
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(XIII) ClaMt of laiMt. 

and important roads. 

^tlM Small roads. 

Wfl Cattle tracks. 

Wf1 High arable land. 
if*t| Ijow arable land. 

I. 

Haised land near about bustees where 
rabi crops are grown, and deserted homesteads. 

?ltW Homestead (including rfll buildings not 
included \ii the list). 

(bilturaljtle jungle. 

C5t^ Uiyli. .. 

•rt^TI Small water channel. 

ftrf Friculturable s^amp. 

Rurial ground. 

^ Sand. 

«ft*l Khal. 

Mosque. 

Tank. 


Bank o{ tank. 

Market. 

Church . 

Heavy forest. 

^•rtlPF TInculturable waste. 

Cremation ground. 

Embankment, 
ilfifl Temple. 

CTT^t^r Shoj). 

C?»f^TVl Railway. 

CW Railw'uy station. 

River. 

Ondiard. 

•IT^WW Retel garden. 

Diliviatt^d land for which no aba\a« 
inent has been obtained. 

Emliunkinents surrounding old forts which 
are not locally known as will Ik* classified 
as I 
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Appendix Vila. 

The following khatiant oxompiify oomo of tho more eompiox ontrioi found in tho tottioniOi» 


(1) Under auction 22{2) before the Ainendmenl Act. 

fom^nTO, oiiai— irw.1, co; 4»i: *it5ri, a-. >ii: v »», c^\f» ji's >*• i 


'S’tflT ^CVI 

^31 OfV 

1 

xtxisrs 0 C 01 X 

XX xtra 


1 

^15»m 1 

1 

Xlllxll 

OWJ 

4 

«l CTt?X 

«• 

!• 

i 


1 

1 

! ... 

1 

• 

• 

... «*• 

• 

% 

% 

• 


a 

OCOI fxw « t 

1 

5 

1 • 

■silj 1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

! 

j 1 

1 

XX xcBfl ca^i ax; fxpix 

1 

im* Jittnj xif|5 anm 

XtllXtO 1 

X*!* CXtXX B»X^, Ht CXt?a B5X#, 

xl^ c»il: ninxfiBxte i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

X1X1 1 

'xjt fetxin xcu Pwixi xiw 
aixx xftixtcsx at*tT XI • 1 

t 

xtxtxns nf*xdx « 

CXtXXXl SiXX 1 



ttfsiH ’(•s I «ia fi)a R«i^5 ®fVi I 


XIX XXX 1 

afxx xxnt 1 

3i^r 1 

XICXX CXtB 

»lfxxl‘l 1 

1 

a 

1 

xra xcxx 

V.t*IX •% 

nfxxt*! 1 

vfi: 1 

-i; 1 

1 

■i: 1 


sun 


... 

... 

\ 


^0 

fxa xx«f|x ofxx cxi5 xfxxtx 


Ir* 

xtaixi atnexm xf^tx xxx i 

1 

«I?|XX XCXX XfextX XXX 1 

• 

• . . .. .. ... 


- -- - ■ — ., 1 . 

• 

XIXlXT xcxx cxt& xfxxd 




CTtS 



kr# 

• 


• 



T 
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(2) Vfider aection 22(2) after Amendment Act. 


fa*n^r.vi, im?, «: 4»i: sr >v, jr ct; »iu «R '•«, >*. 


*' §*rfl» 

1 : 

TOT wn m 

! 

mv t 

1 

^ttwramcmw 

WWU Sltfipfl 1 

*ivas 

»l*s*l 1 

Burt'S! 1 

mj 

mat’ll 1 

CJPTJ 

« SF vil9 (WW 53Ffl#\ ... «... 

n CTt?M emfi 

y 

Li" • „ 

!• 

!• 




1 


« 

» 

1 

«Pv1 1 

«ia “FC?* fsR*1 « TWW 1 

«rx-( 1 

aa cat% (3 kw 

fw « mfmr i 

sjsrt* ^rtlpn «»i» "dimire 

st^a CTtfs» 5*^, f»R "tt^ CTifJt 
ntt ft?*, cm: *n»i«ifwt1» i 

... 



« 

mfi’Ftit “ifn 

c«iWl 1 

cult wn fnmi 

mcf mm srfiCTi <ii« mfs- 
•pn «t»ti 1 


CTmir si^s I 


«(f«ittsi SR I «ai •fw 


i 

fttsWII 

afti naa 1 

1 

>i^ni 1 

»ifH catt 

1 

^•v"! 1 

mamf* 

mftm afim 
nfinti 1 

I 

1 

1 

•i: 1 

•«: 1 

•i: 1 

C«lr 

W 

» •• ••• 


... 


... 

hn 

. r*a afm cstt *ifimi 

• 

... 


matm «l*icas af«iW am i 

* m^l*» acai aPButsi i 

i 


% 


acfi cmt *jhmM 



C^lt^ • .. 

€ « •> 

... 

nn 
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(3) Partial kharij khatian under standard rules. 

fiml— c»Nl— c«f: isi, «imi— 

M: ^ ^ -iSi, CStfsf VX i>r‘H I 




'sjai ctf? 


Wl4t5 >l?f4^ 1 

*np-«i5 

4?*f 1 

5t«ft5rtl 

5«^4 ^Lmm 4if5^ 4? 

l/|0 


5 35C5"re3 snfysi 

/o 

[ 

\Jo 

4 b5t9T»f6g «lTfy^ 

/« 

[J • 

« 511455® »ltr^fl 4t 

o^® 

\Jo 


iN 

[rj^ 


‘(TflUlC'® '6 • 

I C»T^ I 


f5^Rl >IsrOTI 

5lT<3^ • 

Ts ’siai 

k.wJ'b ^^sb- 
iii«/b» J'isS) ^x 

5.l*/br ®«br 

ll/a nt^ a')® 51? 
^fe^TC^ni av7i 
aft'H 5?? «i|f^ws?5 ^*/<» ^5|1 
asi ^X 

■i)4a 5|? ^li'JUtlsRi ^i-ii/a »it^ 
agtt 5j* «|f%^tC^?j ^^/^!^ ♦\t? 


^31 ’fc'ffl f^*i « I ^**1 1 'w-s f^^*i '« *f^n?r^ I '®iN*t I 

»lt?^ <155115? >155515 [Jo 

'SitfiflFffi 555 >155515 I® 

H. «lTf^$0l >i?m5 

f5f5 /» 

5fft5CH|l f5f5 /• 

WX ^f5R5 ^Hl >15415 
4ff5l3l4t f5f5 /» 

w; 5ltfw«*1 ?[5f >15415 
>lf440Wl f5^ •'• 


ii4 51 5l5t5IC« 
*tf55^ 4 

C*lt44«rt 51^5 I . 


435 4155 Ca5^ 415? 
f5U*t5 fsiT5 >6 

51^F5 

f4f^5151 
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5R »|: 5R ^ I ^31 fSTW wf^ 


\_ 

m ^ 1 
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1 
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i 


ix 
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is 
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ii 

^88- 
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i»88 
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•u 

^8i 

^86 

^811 

1 

Jr 

w? 3!5ii:5r< viif «ir*j c^t«ti^ ^rf'esri 

?iaf?ca5i c.'jjV/i® 

8R 'sitM'^51 >in fjf® 

'srrsi^mfl^i o«/5>* 

^\x »»fT^ fw^.l ^«?l 

5It! ^raFR<;’»fMt9, «rt5l1 
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Tit? «tt^, C^iTi^af 

C^it? ^8b m 

C«?I 

1 

»• 


i\ 

1 
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fir»n— CTtaft— JTv is:), 7. sr ®, «I1^— WW^ 

■<1?J’t*ll— '5%’'JiI, C^l >It; 5(t ®8i, CStfSf 5R i»r«^ I 


w ^ «rfiiT»n:^ « 

^ 

C*t5 C4H • 

1 I 


?<f»ppta I 




Nt^rs<l I c>iJi I 


<it5fisnj CT»{i 


iR iV® <11^ 

SR \tJi> <iTt • 

vio o m 5if^iit^s??j /ir 

CSItB ^ ill/8 'Tt? tiWd'r 
>1? jL)4ta ^41/0 «ltsi1 '• 

atraw 5$?lb "Q 
^Tf44r.a^1 ’S[s ^r^atwa 

v/o ®sa 

i/s 'itt si«, 

*sir sj; ^f-salcsta 
ii* <iT^ ®tos> s?? siif^aTwa 

nr? ^‘v ^f®!:Tcsia 

• 

liy^s. nt? 4'‘r» sit af^arwa 

i» nr? t-a'r sit ’rf’^saTcsia 

iiifc nt^ ssi si» sif%atc5[?i 
II V® '®4® sit af^Ttsia 
iii^o ®8e srt a;%9rcsi^ 

11//'* nr^ 4^}tj sit nfeatisia 

ii/8 nr? ®»® sit ^iftsaTcsra 
z® nt? csit? i(fii4»/io 
? % jv m? >15 i « nt? 

^«i4 ^rfa^ 5?at^i 
^at awa^^i ’it ^a 
nfeaKsi^ lii nt? v'it ;it 
af^sar^sia nt? sit 

nftsatcsta nr^ ®8ir si< 
'«(%9tCSia l/i:; nt? »'5Jls ift 
^fJsTrrsra 11 ® nt^ O'Wr sit 
’af^^sia */o ^‘la sit 
^f^atnsra V« nT^ sit 
a1%?ti5ia \d9 nt? ®8i sit 
af^atnsia «/« nr? ®«® sit 
nfsatcsia iVis nt? ®8(t sit 
nfeausia e/’® nt? sit 

’af^Twa 1 ®^® nt? ®* » sit 

nf^satpra cs nt? 

csir? 8«/8 nt? #5 nt? . 

>15 a^c-is tfii/s) nr? ^4 

«fata 'atfasr ?'eata 

cwa ®H®^^ <it? 
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7. SR 8 I «iai fsiiF wfil I 
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(4) A case of partial kharij iMch necessitated a special method of recording. 

c»ltsrl— j®&, 4 IH 1 — . 

W »rf! itf«, cstfif 5 T? ®'b 8 I 



"Brat m 

5Rg3J 1 

3t3t3t^ « 

4 

C5*1^ >R flro 


«R»f 1 

1 

c^n 1 

3t3ft3n 

• 

(?I»l 1 

i«8^ ?rc*pf5a! <r 

«y* 

Vsj 




1 

tr 

/• 

l/l'S 


«R1 V'59, il>^4 


1 





Wfsi fB%5 ^ «tT35t9 • 







UQ^ii 5^^ 

• 


« m »!? 

J^tJJ 



35, 3 




/• 

IIS 


l|o «9 IU»V *. 



^ C5tC>R 

J^lJJ 

Ui/® 

i 

1 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Collectorate measurements. 

The Ktandard of meaKiireinent to he iiHed for 
asHessmeiit purpotieH puzzled the early Coller- 
fors j^reutly. There was a loii^* oversy, 
the records of which are preserved in the (]ol- 
lectorute, before the survey of Swurujipur in 


1789 and again over the standard for^Idrak- 
pur. (ienerally the Colle<*tor was compelled 
to rely on the rey>orts of the kanungo. What 
does se(*iii <‘(‘rtain is that in many parganas a 
dilTereiil iiieasiirement was ado])ted for khiyar 
aiicl pali ar<'as. In Idrakyair the kanuiig^> 
repf)rted tlie following rale: — 


For Pallee 
Mahals. 


For Khear 

4 anglee -= 1 moosht Mahals 


4 anglee = 1 moosht 


10 moosht -- 1 derra 

and somewhat more. 


• 10 moosht = 1 derra 

and somewhat more 


52 derra 
1 rasseo X 


91 dast or 1 rassee. 

1 rassee = 1 bigha. 


48 

1 


durra = 1 

« 

rassee x 1 
bigha. 



rassee == 


1 


Curiously enough the khiyar bigha was 
spialler and therefore more heavily assessed 
than tlie pali higha. This fact was also 
uoled by liurhaiian Hamilton and suggests 
that the term khiyar referred to the more 
fertile clay as well which is now distinguished 
as doiish . 


Tlie earliest list of prevalent meastfres was 
<om piled hy the (jdleetor Mr. Alexander 
WrighI i?! 1797. He eompilfMl it for some 
parganas only. In the tal>le ])elow 
Air. Wright’s measurements are shown for 
eompaiison against the authorised pargana 
mils as filed in the. ('olleet orate to-day. 


eargaiia. 

Length ol hat or 

guz (yard) fllod in th<' 
Collocitirattr. 

(>Hz (VHr«i> an n*cord<M] 
hy Mr. SS light in 1797. 

• 

.Size* of |•aivanu ftiglia or don 
filed in Collectorate. 

Size or pargana bigha or don 
ftnind in general use where not 
* flh d In Collectorate. 

Bajitpur 

* 

20' (bat) 


87 X H7 (hat) = 3 l>igha. 

• 

Swaruppur 


34' (gar.) 


56 X 56 (gaz ) 1 bigha. 


Andiia 


2lF*(hat) 


84 > 84 (hat)“ 1 higha. 


Patlldatia 


2ir<bat) 



80 x 80 (hat) -3 biiha. 

Kiiiiiiat Patlidahu 


19' (hat) 



36 y 96 (hat) - 1 bigha. 

Palrahand 


20r (hat) 


87 • 87 (hat)« 1 bigha. 


Bajlniagar 


20r (hat) 


87 - 87 (hat) — 1 bigha. 


BaniuiifiaiiKa 


33' (gaz) 

321" (gaz) 

40 40 (ga/.)^ 1 don. 


Maiitbana 


30r(Ktt*) 

31' (gaz) 

40 < 40 (guz) = 1 dou. 


SultaDpiir 


33i'(ga7) 

32i''(uMz) 


Non-standard through pargana. 

Rukanpur 


20r(hal) 


87 <87 (l»ut)=^l higha. 

«• 

Tepa 


321' (KHZ) 

321" (gaz) 

40 ;< 40 (gaz)>= 1 don 


Basatti 


3U* (gaz) 

31 i" (gaz) 


80 y 80 (hat)- 1 don. 

Kundi 


31" (gaz) 

— 

40 ' 40 (gaz) = l don. 


Barabila 


20i' (hat) 


87 X 87 (hat) = 1 bigha. 


Udasi 


311* (gaz) 

311* (gaz) 

40 X 40 (gaz) - 1 .ton. 


Uldtorbaud 


3f)' (gaz) 



40x40 (gaz) -1 dou. 

Kazirliat 


34' (gaz) 

34* (gaz) 

40 X 40 (gaz) — 1 doll. 


Kaklna 


321' (K»2) 

321" (gaz) 

40 X 40 (gaz)= 1 dou. 


Idrakpur 


351' (BH*) 

351' (gttz) 

52 X 52 (gaz upli lands 1 — 1 
48x48 (guz) khas Miigha. 
lands j 

■ 

Purbabhag 


37* (gaz) 

.... 


80 x 80 (hat) -1 bigha. 

KabUpur 


31' (gaz) 


50 X 56 (gaz) — 1 bigha. 

s 

• 

Panga 


32* (gaz) 

3ir(gaz) 

40 X 40 (gaz)— 1 don. 


Batiarband 


861* (gMs) 

85* (khcHi gaz) 

:^* (khod gaz) 

» 

52 X 52 (gaz) — 1 bigha. 

Fatehjunpur 


21* (hat) 

« 


87 x 87 (hat) -1 bigha. 

Sarbatta 


31* (gaz) 



Kon-atandard through paigana. 

Amdapur 


21* (hat) 


87x87 (hat)- 1 bigha. 


Fatikpur 


31* (gaz) 

• 

31 as 301* (gaz) 

6 as 311* (gaz) 

40x40 (gaz)-l don. 

• 

Babaupur 


33* (gaz) 

321* (gaz) 

— 

62 X 52 (gaz) - 1 bigha. 

Khupl 


36* (gaz) 


52 X 52 (gaz) — 1 bigha. 


Bataaan 


201* (gaz) 

.... 

87 X 87 (hat) - 1 bigha. 




• 


a 

• 
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APPENDIX IX. 

List «f important notifications. 


• 

Number and daf.o of notiflcatlon. 

Iak'uI ar(.'a. 

r 

l'!uierse«-tlMn 3, 
Survey A(?t. 

TUider sec- 

tion lin (I), 
lien gal 
Tenancy Act. 

Under Act IX of 
1S47. 

Under boc- 

tion 101(2) (d), 

Ticmgal 
TVnaney Act. 

Under sec- 
tion 4 0) («) of 
the Criminal 
Pioeedure Code. 

Under «eo- 
tion 60 of the 
Oovoroment of 
India Act. 

. Runtjpur 

t 

^ • 

i;i‘J;lOL.R., dated 
t.lie I :ith 

November 
ItkiO. 

0 1 741.. R., dated 
the Ist 

August 1031. 

2434L.R., dated 
the 27th 

Uebniary 

1033. 




4* r 

Myiiii'iiaiuKrK, Alllaiids wliiclian* 
roinprl'^t’tl 

trutlve hoiiiuV rlos of t lir dis- 
trict of Myirf UHinphS-ov* riiiK 
till* fimsciit bed of tlic river 
.laimintt (also called th»‘ Itrah- 
maputra river) including all 
char lands lying on the west of ^ 
the main lands of the dist rict «»/ 
MynK'nsMgli eonmiencing on 
the north from man /a .loaner 
Char^ J.li. No. 1 of ixtllce-statloii 
Dewanguiij up to inau/n Jok- 
hal. .T. L. No. ts3, ixjlic.e -st ation 
Islampur on tiie south. 

(KilT. R.. dated 
till’ isth June 

1 034. 

• 

032T. U., dated 

the isth June 
1034. 





Transfer of chit lands td mau/.afl 
Tiara Saradiihi and thdamarl 
from iKdice-station llatil>atii|hu, 
district Itangpur, to iKdlce-sta- 
tion Putgrain of the .lalpukuri 
distriet. 





:)14P.L., dated 
the 3l8t Jan- 
uary 1034, and 
7.'>00 L. H., 
(ia1<<‘d tiie SOtli 
May 1035. 


Transfer of chit lands of uitiu/n 
Tiakshmnnpiir, fsdlce-stntlon 
Saidpur, district Uangpur, to 
Itolict-Htatiori Tarhal.liair of 
tin? Dinajpur district . 

• 




315P.-L., dated 
the aiBt 

1 January 1034. 


TransfeV of chit lan<ls of man/a 
Itardaha from poli«-c-.slatiori 
Kuidruir, «list.rii;f; Kang pur, t*) 
police •station (Mdrlrhandar of 
the I dnaij pur district. 





aier.L., dated 
the 3 let 

January 1034.* 


Transfer of cVilt Iand.s of iimur.n 
Hariramftur, lteiai<'li:indi, 

from polieC'Statioii I'arhatipur 
of the T)lnn,if»ur tllstrlet U» 
iw»li(?e*stailon Saidpur (»f the 
Uaiigpur distriet. 

t 




817P.L., dated 

the niBt 

January 1034. 


Transfer of chit lands of iiian/as 
SibrMm, Slhnath, .lamgram 
and KuehhH'ari from police-sta- 
tion l.hitg.'-aiii, district .lnl]):i|- 
gnrl, to poliec-stiitiuii Kafi- 
huud hu of the Itaiigpiir <listrjet. 





SIHP.L., dated 
the SlBt 

January 1035. 


Transfer of elilt lands of iimu/a 
Sonahar fruiri tsfliet-station 
lichiganj, distriet .lalpalgiiri, to 
polUre-.station Nilphaiiiari of 
the Rangpnr dist rict. 





310P.L., dated 
the aiBt 

January 1935. 


Itetiiiiug tin? tiouinlary hetwei-u 
the distriet of Rangpur (in 
liengai) on one side and 1 he dis- 
tricts of (loalpaniand (Jraro lillls 
(In Assam) on tin; <itla r side. 





.... 

P. 360/86 PubUc, 
dated the 2iid 
March 10S7 of 
the Home 

Department. 

Jalpaigtiri All lands of inaii/.as 
llara Saraduhl and lJ<»tamari 
formerly hearing J. L. Nos. i:i 
and 24, respectively, of thana 
KallganJ, district Rarigpnr 
which under iiotlticatloii 

No. 314 JMj., dated the .ilst 
January l/':ir>, arc now Included 
in pollcc.'-itation I’atgrain, dis- 
trict Jalpaiguri. 

r.lTSL.R., dated 
tlie 4th April 
IPili). 

t .. 

ISO L. It., dated 
the 4tli April 

1 935. 
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APPCNDIX lX(a). 

Pewtn of th« SctUcmwit Ollicm. 


Number miA Aate rif Tuitiflcatlon. 


Name of ofAtM^r. 


1\ 1>. Martyn, I.C.H. 


M. O. Carter, Kaq., l.C.8. 


M. O. Carter. Enq., 


M. O. Carter, hlnq., I.C.H. 


r. O. Hell, Ew|., 


A. C. Hartlfy, 


A. C. Hartley, Esq., 


Apnolnttiient i 
Bc^ttlemnnt 
Officer. 


00A2L.R., ilat^d the 
7th Auguiit 1981. 


184riML.K..riaU^(l the 
i:ith Nfivember 
1931. 


1219L.R., dat«!d tiie 
85th January 1932. 


0949 L.H., dated the 
2Hth June 1934. 


14H7T. -K., dated the 
7tti OrUiber 1934. 
(ApiKJlnted as 
Assistant Settle- 
nieiit Offlrer- 
in-chante.) 


393L.K., dated the 

1(#thj^aiiuary 1086. 


lowers of Ravenae 
Offleer and Settle- 
inent Officer. 


Rower of CoUector 
under Regulation 
va of 1H22. IX of 
1825,111 of lK28aiid 
IX of 1833. 


Ilangpur diHHet. 


9A03L.R., dated the 
7th Autfuat 1931. 


13459L.R., dated the 
13th Nov**ml»<*r 
1981. 


9007L.R., dat.4Ml the 
7th August 1931. 


184d3L.K.,daU^dtlie 
13th November 
1981. 


lHn«)pur ditttrift. 

I22UL.K., dated the I 1224E.l{., dated the 
25th January 1 932. 2Mh Ja ii uary 1 93i. 


Myrnenningh distriet. 


095(1 h.K., dated the 
28th June 1934. 


A954L.lt., dated the 
28tli June 1934. 


Hangpur’IHna^pur-Mtfm^Mingh. 


U88T.— R., dated the| 
7th October 1984. 


894 L.R., dated the 
] 0th January 1935. 


1492T.— R., dat«d the] 
7th OcUdK T 1034 


398 L.R., dated the 
10th January 1935. 


Jaipaiffuri AMrtrf. 


5181 L.R., dat(^ the 
4th AprU 1935, 


5185 L.K., dated the 
4th AprU 1935. 


Power of CoUwtrrr 
under R^^gulation 
11 of 1819. 


HOASL.K., dated the 
7ib AugUiit 1931. 


]3404L.B..datJlUhe 
13th November 
1931. 


I225L.R., dattfl tlx 
25th January 1932. 


695.51.. K., dated the 
28th June 1934. 


1493T.— II.. daU‘d the 
7th 


399 L.R., dated the 
Kith January' 1035. 


5180L.R., dated the 
4tb April 1985. 


Hpectal jKiwer 
under the Rengal 
Tenancy Act. 

L 


9664 L.K.. 9065L.R., 
and 0600L.R., 

dated the 7th 

Augi'^t 1931. 

134 (H)L.R^ 61 L.R.. 

and ./\3462L.R., 
» dateijLf the J3th 
NoveAher 1931. 


1221L.K., 1222L.R., 
and 1223 L'.R., da- 
t<d the 25th 
January 1932. 


095ir..K.. 60ii2L.K., 
and 0953L.R., 
dated the 28 th 
June 1934. 


I489T.-R.. U90T.— 
R., and 1491T.- 
R., dated the 7th 
OcUiber 1934, 


1895 L.K., 1396 L.K., 
and 1 397 L.R., 
dated the 10th 
January 1935. 


5182 L.R., 5183 L.lt., 
and 5184L.R., 
dated the 4ih 
April 1935. 
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APPENDIX IX(fr). 

List ol oRlstrs who works4 In ths SttUsniML 

Date of 

Name of offioers. Taking over Making over Remarks. 



charge. 

charge. 


Mr. P. li. Martyn, I.C.S. 

7-8-1931 

2-11-1931 

As Settlement Officer. 


5-11-1931 

15-3-1932 

As Charge Officer. 

Mr. M. 0. Carter, I.C.S. 

. . 5-11-1931 

21-8-1934 

As Settlement Officer. 

Mr. A.^ a Hartley, I.C.S. 

. . 12 -12 -1932 

14-3-1934 

As Charge Officer. 


19-12-1934 

16-11-1936 

17-10-1936 1 

2-5-1937 ^ 

1* As Settlement Officer. 

Mr. P. t). Bell, I.C.S. 

.. 21-11-1933 

27-8-1935 

As Charge Officer from 21-11-1933 to 
21-8-1934. 

As Assistant Settlement Officer in 
charge from 22-8-1934 to 18-12-1934. 
As charge Officer from 19-12-1934 to 
27-8-1935. 

Mr. A. B. Chatterjee, I.C.S. 

.. 24-10-1934 

20-8-1936 

As (vharge Officer. 

Dejmty Cdllectars, 

Babu Apurba .Ranjah Barua 

4-4-19.32 

4-9-1932 ' 


K 

15-10-19.32 

l.')-10-1933 

16-.5-I934 

.5-10-1933 

2-3-1934 

16-7-1934 ^ 

► As Charge Officer. 

Babu Haileridra Nath Mitra 

. . 26-10-1934 

14-10-1935 

As ( Jharge Officer. 


Maulvi Atikar Kahatnan Mahmud. 


Munsijs, 

Babu Sahadeb Das. 

Maulvi Akkas All Khan. 
Babu Bikash Chandra Ghose. 



, SuhJ)eputy CollectorB. 

Babu Umesh Chandra Banerjee. 

Babu Satyendra Nath Dan Oupta. 

Maulvi Salehuddin Ahmed. 

Babu Dur^a Pada Banerjee. 

Maulvi Md. HoBnaiu Ali, No. II. 

Babu Sudhangshu Mohan Mukherjee. 

Babu Nishi Eanta Bose. 

Babu Profulla Chandra Mitra. 

Babu Sachindra Mohan Ouha. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Choudhury. 

Maulvi A. M. S. Mahmud. 

Babu TTpendra Nath Ganj?uli. 

Babu Sailesh Chandra Chatterjee. 

Babu Sarada Banjaii Datta Gupta. 

Maulvi Abdul Karim, No. II. 

Babu Raiindra Chandra Basu. 

Babu Ilai Mohan Samanta. 

Maulvi Nizaniuddin Ahmed. 

Babu Prol)hai Chandra Sen. 

Babu Krishna Kalidas (laiiguli. 

Babu Heinanfia liul Das Gupta. 

• 

KanungoB, 

1. Babu Nalini Prosanna Gupta, Tech- 

nical Adviser and Assistant Settle- 
ment Offiirer. 

2. Babu Fpendra Kishore Majuindar, 

Press Officer and Headquarters 
Office. 

a. Babu Sidheswar Haidar. 

4. Maulvi Muhammad Siddiq. 

5. Babu Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri. 

G. Babu Syama Kauta Gangruli. 

7. Babu Hiralal Karmakar. 

8. Babu lialit Kumar Basu. 

9. Babu Jyotish Chandra Chaudhuri. 

10. Babu Jadu Nath Gau||iruli. 

11. Maulvi Samiruddin Kazi. 

12. Babu Jatiiidra Mohan Chakrabarty. 

13. Maulvi Abdur Razzak. 

14. Babu Nripendra Nath Mukh'erji. 

15. Maulvi Abdul Ghafur. 

16. Maulvi Kubbat Ali. 

17. Babu Dhananjay* Barua. 

18. Babu Mohini Mohan (Miuudhuri. 

19. Maulvi Masir Ali Khan. 

20. Babu Nibaran Chandra Datta. 


21. Maulvi Muhammad Motahar Ali lUiah. 

22. Babu Uari Mohan Dutta. 

23. Babu Narendra Kumar Das Gupta. 

24. Maulvi Badaruddin Ahmed. 

?5. Maulvi Elah Newaz Khan. 

2G. Babu Prafulla Chandra MauIiV. 

27. Babu Joj^endra Nath Sen. 

28. Babu Krishna Chandra Majumdar. 

29. Babu Probhat Chandra Bas^K 

30. Babu Akshay Kum^ar Mukherji. 

31. Maulvi Abul Nazem Savlnd(vj^. 

32. Babu Suresh Chandra Sen. 

33. Maulvi Tayebudcl^ Ahmed. 

34. Babu Idritun jay Mukherji. 

35. Bal>u Dhirendra (Chandra Sen. 

3G. Maulvi Golam Asem Chaudhuri. 

37. Babu Kedar Nath Maiiy. 

38. Babu Kalipada Ray Chau<lhuri. 

39. Maulvi Ali Newaz Khan. 

40. Babu Naresh Chandra Pal. 

41. Babu Kantosh Kumar Bbaltacharji, 

42. Maulvi Golam Mahaboob (Uiaudhi^i. 
4»3. Babu Benoy Bhusan Sen. 

44. Babu rlaj|»adish (’haiidia Bliattacharji. 

45. Babu f '^pendra Nath Pal. 

4(i. Babu TTpendra Nath Gaiiguli. 

47. Buhu Hrishikesh Majumdar. 

48. Maulvi Abdul Oani. 

49. Babu Basanta Kumar Sen. 

50. Babu Rabi Prosad Dutta*. 

51. Babu Probhash Chandra Cliatlerji. 

52. Babu Sureudra Nath Das Gupta. 
u3. Babu Biseswar Muzumdar. 

54. Maulvi A. F. Basirul Haque Chow- 
dhuri. 

65. Maulvi Fazlul Karim Khan. 

56. Babu Narendra Nath Sen Gupta. 

57. Babu Anukul Chandra Das. 

58. Babu Narendra Nath Sinj^h. 

59. Balm Khagpudra Nath Sen. 

GO. Mr. R. J. D’Silva. 

61. Babu lialit Chandra Das Barman. 

02. Babu Suresh Chaudra Das Gupta. 

63. Baku Kalidas Mukherji. 

64. Babu Sureudra Nath Basu. 

G5. Maulvi Muhammad Sadat Ali. 

66. Maulvi Kazem Ali- 



oi. Maulvi Maiuinuddin Khan. 

68. Babu Hem Chandra Sen. 

69. Babu Nalini Mohan Chakrabarty. 

70. Babu Manindra Mohan Das. 

'71. ^abu Surendra Nath Banerjee. 

72. Babu Manmatha Nath (Jbosh Haara. 
78. Babu Kamala Kanta Batabyal. 

74. Babu Saiitosh Kumar Chakrabarty. 

V./ 

7f). Bireucira Nath (ruha. 

7G. Babu Hiralal Banerji. 

77. Babu TIin<ish Chandra Chakrabarty. 

78. Babu Akaliay Kumar Sen. 

79. Babu Chandra Nath Chakrabarty. 

HO. Maulvi Afzalal Haque. 

81. Babu Bijay Kumar Sen. 

82. Babu SureBh Chandra De. 

88. Maulvi Ahmed TTddin Shah. 

84. Babu Mahendra Narayan Sarkar. 

85. Babu Profulla Kumar Gupta. 

8G. Babu Santosh Kumar Muklierji. 

87. Babu Mohini Mohan llukherji. 

88. Babu Profulla Chandra Bhadra. 

89. Babu Surendra Kumar Sur. 

90. Babu Pramatha Nath Adhikari. 

91. Maulyi Abdur Haxzak Khan. 

92. Babu KiHhori Mohan Cbatterji. 

98. Maulvi Sadudar Rahman. 

94. Babu Nani Gopal Muklierji. 

95. Babu Sudhir Chandra Bardhan. 

JHJ. Maulvi Kahamatulla. 

97. Balm DiiieBh Chandra Sen Gupta. 

98. Babu Mohini Mohan Gupta. 

e 

99. Babu Bbupendra Nath Bauarji. 

1 

100. Maulvi Rahul Amin. 

101. Babu HimangHhu Kumar Adhikart. 

102. Babu Kuresh Chandra Bhattaidiarji. 

103. Maulvi Samsuddin Ahmed. 

104. Babu Jogendra Chandra Banerji. 

105. Babu Rebati Mohan Quha Thakurta. 


106. Babu Saraju Lai Basu. 

107. Babu Souribilash Mukherji. 

108. Babu Dhirendra Nath Bhattacharji. 

109. Babu Jatindra Emnar Naur. 

110. Babu Aluila Kanta Sen Gupta. 

111. Maulvi Zahidul iHlain. 

112. Maulvi Aniaur Rahaman. 

113. Babu Jatindra Mohan Mnjumdar. 

114. Maulvi Maizuddiu Ahmed. 

115. Maulvi Muhammad Fariar Rahman. 

116. Babu Bishnupada Cbatterji, 

117. Babu Uhirendra Kumar Sarkar. 

118. Maulvi Samsul HoBsain. 

119. Babu Jogeiidra Nath Mallik. 


APPENDIX X. 


Apportionmtnt orders. 

n/ork it. 

Hanj?pur.— No. 8I8T.K.— 25ih October 
1933. — tender section 114 of the Beufi^al Ten- 
ancy Act, 1885 (Act VIII of 1885), the Gov- 
ernor in (%)uncil has determined that in poli(‘e. 
stations liatibandha, Kali^auj, l/ahiioiiirhut, 
Fulbari, BhiirunjraTnari and parts of Kuri- 
grain, Naffeswari and lUilmr of Ran^pur, 
where tlie jireparatioii of a re( ord-of-riglitH 
iius been unilertakeii under notification No. 
94741/.R., (luted the 1st Au^^ust 1931, the 
landlords and tenants' share of cost for the 
survey and prejiaratiou of reeord-of-ri(^hts, 
including the estimated cost of niaintenaiice of 
boundary marks for a period of fifteen years, 
shall be apportioned and recovered as specified 
below ; — 

(1) The rate (»f Rs. 1-8 shall be levied per 
acre of which the ruiyats including persons 
holding uuu-agri(mlturul teuamdes shall pay 
10 annas per acre and their landlords of all 
grudf^s together 14 annas per acre. 

(Common lands, such as rivers, roads, khals, 
burning ghats, etc., shall be excluded from 
assessment but not tanks even if used for 
irrigatKiii. 

(2) Landlords shall pay the raiyats’ share 
for lands iu their khas possession and raiyats 
shall pay the full ruiyuti rate for lands 
(covered by their holdings. 

(3) Rent-free holders, whether of the degree 
of raiyats or tenure^holders, shall j^y the 
whole of the landlords’ share for their lands. 



m 


(4) As batweea the different aradee of laud* 
lords/ the IcHidlords’ share shall be apportion* 
ed thus — 

(а) Permanent tenure-holders, whose rent 

is fixed in perpetuity, shall pay their 
own share of the cost and that of the 
landlords superior to them. 

(б) Other ])ermaueut tenure-holders and 

temporary tenure-holders, whose 
lease has over fifteen years to run, 
shall pay fths of the landlords’ share 
and their landlords shall pay the 
remaining |th. 

(r) Temporary tenure-holders, whose lease 
has fifteen years to run, sliall pay 
15/16th8 of the share they would 
pay in aceordanc^e with (h) above if 
they were ]>ennuiient tenure-holders 
and so on ]>roportionalely tnu ording 
to the number of years of. the lease 
* to run. 

{d) Temporary tenure-holders, who do not 
hold on a lease or for a fixed term, 
shall pay half of the landlords’ 
share. 

Kirphuuitiov . — rThe caleulaticm shall be 
made from the lowest grade of land- 
lords immedialely above tlie raiyats, the period 
for which the lease of the tenure-holder or 
under-tenure is to run is to l>e reckoneil in 
each case from (he close of tlie agricultural 
year in which the record is finally jmhlished. 

(f)) (a) TTnder-raiyats having a right of mv 
cupancy or j)rote(!tftd by section 48( ’ (e) ii) (1) 
and (2) shall pay at the rate of 4 annus for a 
tenaiK'y or part of a tenancy re<*orded in one 
village; (h) other under-raiyais shall he 
exemj)ted from assessment, 

(fi) The calculation shall be made — (a) to 
the nearest anna; (It) areas less than one acre 
shall he charged for as one acre; (<•) for broken 
areas over one acre, there shall Ihj no charge 
for the broken portion if less than half an 
aci-e; but if the broken portion be half an 
acre or upw'ards, it shall be taken as a full 
acre; and {d) the minimum charge for any 
tenancy or part of a teuaiicy rei'orded in one 
village shall be 4 annas only. 

Block B, 

For Block B the apportionment was similar 
except in so far us under-raiyats were concern, 
ed. Paragraph 5 (a) of the order (»f BIoc‘k B 
runs — Under-raiyats having a right of o<*eu- 
paiK/y or protected by section {c) (f) (1) 
and (2) shall pay a fixed maximum <diarge of 6 
annas, for each tenancy or part, of u ti-nancy 
recorded in one village, while other under- 
raiyats will pay at 4 annas for a tenancy or 
part of a tenancy recorded in one» village. 

Block C. 

Kangpur.— N o . 1 8206L. R .—26th Nov eni - 

her 19tl5. — Under section 114 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885 (let VIII of 18^5), the 
Governor in Council has determined that in 
the police-stations Kaunia, Pir^achlia, Suudar. 
ganj, Gaibandha, Phulchhari, Saghatu and 
parts of SadullajAir, Ulipur, Kuiigram and 


Nagaswari of Baugpur where the preparation 
ot a record*of.iightK has been uiidertakon 
under notification No. 9474I..II., dated the 
1st August im, the landlords’ and tenants’ 
share ot crost for the survey and preparation of 
rword.of-rig|its, including the estimated cost 
of mauitenuncse of houndarv marks for a 
period of fifteen years, shall be apportioned 
and recovered as Hjici ified IhjIow; — 

(1) The rate of Ke, 1-9 shall be levied per 
acre, of which the raiyats including persons 
holding noii-^grieuhural tenancies shall pav. 
annas 12-6 pies and their landlords <»f afl 
grades together annas 12-6 pies pur acre 


('ommon lands such i:k rivers, ro^if khals 
burning ghats, etc., shall cx(,^ded froiii 
assessment but not tanks even if used for 
irrigation. 


(2) Landlords hLuII ^»ay the raiyats’ share 
for lauds iif their khaa possession and raiyats 
shall pay full raiyati rate for lauds (covered 
i)y their holdings. 

(•{) Bent-free holders, whether of the degree 
of raiyats or tenure-holders shall pay the 
whole of the landlords’ .share for their* lands 

(4) As Iwtween the different grades of land- 
lord.s, the landlords share shall be apportion- 
ed tlius: — 


(f/) Permanent tenure^-holder.s whose rent 
is fixed in a perpetuity shall pay 
their own share of the cost and that 
of the landlords superior to them; 

(h) Other permanent tenure-holders and 
temporary tenure-holders wjiose lease 
has • ()ver fifteen years to run shall 
pa^\^ ^ths of the landlords’ share and 
iheir landlords shall ])av tlie remaiii- 
iiigiih; 

(c) iViuporary tenure-holders whose lease 

has fifteen years to run shall pay 
15/16tbs 4»f the share wdiich thev 
would pay in accordame with ih) 
above, if they were ]>erhuineut tenure- 
bolder.s; and so on projiortioiiately 
Hceonling to the number of years of 
the lease to run; and 

(d) temporary tenure-holders who do not 

hold on a lt*ase or for a fix 4 ‘d term 
shall pay half of the landlord's 
share. 


hjpphifiotion . — The calculation shall lie 
made from the lowest pade of landlords 
immediately above the raiyats, tlie period for 
which the leas** of the tenure or under-tenure 
fs to run is to be reckoned in each cVise from 
the close of the agricultural year in w hich the 
record is finally •pu hi ishe<l. 

(5) Under-raiyats having a right of occu- 
pancy or protected by section 48 (r) (c) (i) (1) 
and (2) shall pay at the rate of annus 12-6 jiie.*; 
jier acre, while other under-raiyats will pay 
at annas 6 for a teuuuc.V or part of a tenau* y 
recorded in one village. 

(6) Jalkadars shall pay at the l ate of ^ auim 
per rupee of rent multiplied by the number o. 
years the jalkar has to run divided by 16. 
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ga{?er luul morJgiifltH-. 

The calfulation shall he wa'ie : 

(«) to file nearesl. anna; 

(h) less than*l aere shall he < haigeil 

foJas l*:nTt* ; 


f,) for hroken areas over 1 aere, Ihere shall 
l>e no eharpe.for the hroken portion 
‘if less ilian half an acre* hut it the 
hroken portion he half an acre or ii|)- 
w arris, it shall he' taken us full acre; 
and 


(/// tlur- iniiiininm charge for any fenanry 
rrr part of a tenancy recorded in one 
village shall he 4 annas only. 


Block Jf—^Biara Block. 

llailKpnr.— No. 58iL.K.— 2nd January 
— (Inrler section 114 of the Bengal Ten- 
ancy Act, 1885 (Act VIII of 1885), thr; (lov- 
eruor in (’ouucil has determined that in the 
police-staKons Mitliuiuikur, yohindagaiij, 
Balashari, I’irganj, Kahuinari and parts «)f 
llangpur, Sadullapur, Badarganj, (’hiliuari, 
Nageswari, l.'lipur and Kurigrani of ltang|>ur 
di.stiict where the preparation of rerorrl-of- 
rights has been undertaken under notification 
No. 1)474L.U., dated the 1st August 19;il, the 
landlords’ anti tenants’ share of cost lor the 
survey and the prei»aration of record-of- 
rights, inclurliilg the estimaterl crost of main- 
tenance of boundary iuark.s for a pr-riod of 1.5 
years .shall lie afiportioned and nsovered as 
specified below; — 


(4) As between the different nodes of jand- 
lords, the landlord’s share shall be opportiou- 
ed thus: — 

(a) permanent tenure-holder# whone rent 
18 fixed in iierpetuity, nhall pay tiudr 
own sliare of the eosi and that of ilu» 
landlordH superior to them ; 

{h) other permanent tenure-holderH ami 
temporary tenure-holders wlnwe least* 
iia» over 15 years to run sliall pay 
i^/4th8 of the landlordH* share and 
their landlords shall pay the remain- 
iiifJT 1 /4tli ; 

(r) temporary tenure-holders, whose lease 
has l/> years to run shall pay Ift/KJtlis 
of the share whieh they would pay in 
aeeordunee with (h) above if they 
were ]»t*rmanent tenure-holders; and 
so on proportionately aecordin/ET to 
the niiiiiher of years of the lease Iti 
run ; and 

(d) ieiijporary tenure-holders ulio do not 
hold on a lease or for a fixed term, 
shall pay half of the landlords' 
share. 

K^phiruition. — The eahnilation shall he 
made from the lowest jrrade of landlorils 
imm(*diately above tlie raiyats, the period fOr 
wdiieh the lease of the ieinire or under-lemire 
is to run is to he reckoned in eaidi ca.se from 
the elosi* of tlie a^jrienlt oral yej^* in which 

the rerwd is finally pnhJished. 

• 

(5) T^nder-raiyats havinp;^ a ri^yhi id' occu- 
pancy or protected hy serdion 48 (r) (e) (/) (I) 
and (2) shall pay at the rate of \2 annas and 
(> pies per acre, wdiile other under-raiyats will 
]my at (» annas for a teiumcy (»r ]>art of a 
teMuiiey reeordt*d in one village. 

((]) tlalkardar shall pay at the rate of J 
anna ])er rujiee of rent multiplied hy the 
numlK»r of years the jalkar has to run divided 
by in. Tn jalkar having? more Ifian 15 years 
to run and in permanent jalkar the rate shall 
he J anna i»er rupee. The minimum charge 
for a jalkar khatian shall he 12 annas. 


(1) The rale of Re. 1-9 shall he levied per 
a<*re on all lands except sand and a rate of 8 
annas per acre on lands classed as sand. The 
raiyats including persons holding non-agri- 
cultural tenancies shall pay 12 annas and 0 
pies per acre and landlords of all grades to- 
gether 12 annas and 6 pies per acre on all 
lands, except sand and in equal proportion in 
lands classed as sand. 

I 

• 

(vominon land such as rivers, roads, khals, 
burning ghats, etc., shall ba excluded Iroin 
assessment hut not tanks even if used for 
irrigation. % 

(2) Landlords shall pay the raiyats* share 
for lands in their kims j>o8.ses8ion and raiyats 
shall ])ay full raiyati ‘rate for lands covered 
by their holdings. 

(8) Rent-free holders, whether of the degree 
of raiyats or tenure-holders, shall pay the 
whole of tho landlords* share foV their lands. 


(7) Usufructuary mortgagees shall pay 
the costs if the mortgage has 1(5 years to run 
or more. If less tlian Ifl years the cost will 
be divided proportionately to the number of 
years out of 16 to run between mortgagor and 
mortgagees. 

(8) The calculation shall be made — 

(a) to the nearest anna; 

(ft) areas less than 1 acre shall he charged 
for as 1 acre; 

^ « 

(c) for broken areas over 1 acre, there 

shall be no cliarge for the broken 
portion if less than half an acre; 
l 3 ut if the broken portion be half an 
at*re or upwards, it shall be taken as 
a full acre; and 

(d) the minimum charge for any tenancy 

or part of a tenancy recorded in one 
village shall be 6 uunas only. 
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APPENDIX XI. 


No. 16602-L.R., dated Calcutta, the 27th 
August 1937. 

From — 0. M. Martin, Esq., C.I.E., 

Secretary to the Ooveriiriient of Bengal. 
Revenue Departineq#, 

To — The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Bengal. 

T am directed to state, for the information ^ 
of the Board, that (iiivemnient intend to 
introduc-e in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
a Bill to amend the Bengal I'enaiicy Act. 

2. Among the provisions of the Bill is one 
empowering Government to suspend, wdth 
effect from a given d.'ite, all or any the 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act relating 
to the enhancement or reduction of rent, 
except as provided in section o2 of that Act. 

If this provi.sion of the Bill becomes law, 
Government intend to use it so as to make 
null and void all enhancements of rent made 
under section Mto of the Act on or after the 
date of publication of the Bill, namely, 27th 
August 1937. 

3. I am to retjiiest that all Revenue 
Officers empowered to trv cases under section 
lOo of the Bengal 3Vnnin v Act may he at 
oiM*e iiiforincil accordingly and that they mav 
he directed to give wi<le publicity to this 
intention of (fovernnieiit. All ]»arties 
appearing in Itto cases should be informed by" 
the Revenue Coun* tliat if they proceed with 
the cases they do so at the risk of having the 
pnK’oedings rendered null and void. 

Memo. No. !f»()03-L.R.. dated Calcutta, the 
27th August 1937. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Land 
Records and Surveys, Bengal, for information. 

Memo. No. XLTV/89-12142, dated Alipore, 
the 28th August 1937. 

(■opy forwarded to the Settlement Officer, 
Rangpur, for information and guidance. 


No. 21749L.R., dated Calcutta, tire 1st 
December 1937. ^ 

• 

From— Babu Pronsode Ranjan Das Gupta, 
M.Sc., B.L., Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment, • 

To — The Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division. 

With reference to your tueiiiorandum 
No. 3f>(l4R.(i., dated the 2nd October 1937, 
ami enclosures on the subject of filing 
applications under section 105 of the Bengal* 
'reiiancy Act, 1885, I am directed to tiS!f 
that in this deparhnent letter No.* lt)0t)2L.R., 
dated tlie 27t]i August 1937, it stated 
that the Bengal Teiiaiu*\'' ( Amendyfeiit) Bill, 
1937, iritrorluced by Governmorit in/the Rmgal 
TiCgislative Assembly, contained a clause 
empowering (lovernmeTjt to sus]>eiid with 
effect from 27lh August 1937 all provisions of 
the Bengal Tenancy Ac’t relating to enhaiKje- 
ment of rent except as provided in section 52 
of ihat Act.* In the Bill, as passed by the 
Assembly, this danse has however been 
allered so as to include also section 52 among 
the ])rovisi(»ns of the .\ct to he suspended. 
The ins< ructions contained in this department 
letter quoted aV>ove therefore require to he 
modified accordingly. The Board of 
Revenue, Bengal, is being requested to i.ssiie 
revised orders in the matter. 

Memo. No. 21750T,.R., ^dated Calcutta, the 
1st Deeeml>er 19*17. 

Extract paragra])h 1 forwarded to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
for information of the Board and for necessary 
act ion . , 

Memo. No. 20313-44G.E., dated Calcutta, 
the 7th Dec‘ember 1937. 

(*opy forwarded to the Director of Land 
Records and Surveys, Bengal, for informa- 
tion and guidance in continuation of this 
office memorandum No. 14780-8120 .E., dated 
the 28th /30th August 1937. 

Memo. No. XLTY-197S, dated Alipur, the 
11th December 1937. 

Copy forwarded to the Settlement Officer, 
Rangpur, in continuation of this office memo- 
randum No. 12142-45-12148, dated the 28th 
Augu.st 1937, for information and guidance. 
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